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Apprentice Course 
for Small Libraries 


Outlines of Lessons, Suggestions for Prac- 
tice Work, Study and Required Reading 


By the Faculty of the Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin (Mary E. Hazeltine, Mary 
F. Carpenter, Marion Humble, Helen Turvill). 


Cloth, 75c 


@ For the Librarian of the small library who is often too 
busy to give systematic instruction to an apprentice. 


@ For the librarian of the small library who does not have 
an apprentice, but who is seeking detailed instruction for 
herself. 


@ For the library school (especially the summer school) as 
the basis of instruction for courses in library economy. 


PERIODICALS! 


Have you kept in touch with their many recent changes? 
Mr. Walter has and gives you the benefit. 


Periodicals for the Small Library 
By FRANK K. WALTER, Vice-Director of the New 
York State Library School 
Paper 15c. Second edition, rewritten and enlarged 
@ Discusses nearly 90 general and technical periodicals 
for the small library, with general notes on the use of 
periodical indexes, etc. 
@ Supersedes the edition of 1913. 


American Library Association Publishing Board 
78 Bast. Washington Street “te *t Chicago, IIl. 
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A Binding Promise 


You will have no books ruined 
by water, grease, dirt, stains, or 
sticky fingers that are bound in 


REG U 5. PAT OFF 


BOOK FINISH 


It is absolutely waterproof, washable, 
impervious and sanitary. It is stronger, 
cheaper, and lasts longer than leather, 
though quite as convincing to sight and 
touch. Its service qualities far excel 
comparable grades of cloth or leather. 


BOOK FINISH FABRIKOID works 
without special preparation or adhesives. 
It stamps in ink, gold, etc. , without sizing. 


Write for a sample large enough 
to bind a book yourself. 


DUPONT FABRIKOID CO. 


Wilmington, Del. | New Toronto, Canada. 
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Library furniture 


Atlas and dictionary case 
Cat. no. 7095 


Six sliding shelves for atlases and other large books. 
Sloping top to accommodate dictionary. Pedestal de- 
sign with paneled back. 


Library Bureau 


Designers and makers of 
Technical library furniture and supplies 
Steel bookstack Museum cases 


Boston Chicago New York 
43 Federal st. 6 North Michigan av. 316 Broadway 
(One block south from A. L. A. headquarters) 


Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France. 
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The Library Journal 
No. 5. 


May, 


1918 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS 


One year, $4.00; single numbers, 35 cents. 


Addi- 


tional copies for branch libraries or staff members, 


$2.00 per annum. Price to foreign countries, 16 


annum. Special rate to small libraries on application. 


per 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Full page, $30; half page, $17; quarter, $9; eighth, 
$s. Special rates on contracts for three, six or twelve 


insertions. 


Classified advertising, ten cents per line. 


Name and address in either directory, $2 per line 


per year. 


Published Monthly by the R. R. Bowker Co., 241 W. 37th St., New York. R.R. Bowker, Pres. end Treas. J. A. Holden, See. 
Entered at the Post-Office at New York, N. Y., as second class matter. Copyright, 1918, by R. R. Bowker Co. 
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INDUSTRIAL BLDG. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


throughout the Nation. 


67 TAYLOR ST. 
Springfield, Mass. 


SEND FOR PRICE LISTS 


24 NOBLE COURT 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The National Library Bindery Company 


Rebinds books and pamphlets and binds magazines in the most 
durable, economical and attractive styles for Public Libraries 
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Let us send 
you the new 


“Optimism Book” 


Because it is filled from cover to 

cover with really valuable sugges- 
- tions for offices, 

—and because its sanely optimistic view 
of war and post-war business conditiess 
coincides so well with our own, 

—we have bought the entire edition of a 
new book, “The Optimism Book for Offices”. 


May we send you a complimentary copy? 
Ask for Optimism Book, Edition No. 55-G. 


Art Metal Construction Co. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Me 
Optimism 
Book 


Sor 
Offices 


Order your free copy today 


One of a Series of 16 Things No Other 
Typewriter Can Do 


No Other Typewriter 
Can Do This— 


(No. 1 of the Series) 


Give such perfect work:—Because oi 
automatic type impression and perfect 
alignment. 

If ordinary typewriting might be com 
pared to printing then Hammond work 
could be considered engraving. 


Ask us the difference between a type 
writer and a “writing machine.” 


different of 


1 s in e mach- 


Special type-sets for 
very business, every 
anguage, every or e7es~ 
sion,every science. 
type may be 


in a few seconds, 


Libraries—Librarians 
Index Cards written flat. Large type for 
titles, headings, etc., small type for condensing : 
all on one machine. 
“No other typewriter can do this.” 


A NEW 
PORTABLE 


| Condeneod Aluminum ‘ 
Only 11 Pounds 
Full Capacity 


Many Typewriters in One 


MULTIPLEX HAMMOND 
“WRITING MACHINE” 


Let us send you, free, our interesting booklet, 
fully describing the unique features of this ex- 
| traordinary machine. Write your name, ad- 
dress and occupation on margin of this page 
land mail to 


| 

‘Hammond Typewriter Company 
| 02 East 69th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Inquire of special terms to professional writers 
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OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
Offers to all libraries, large or small 


| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. 


Il The largest discounts on the books of all publishers. 


Place your orders in our hands 


They will be filled accurately as to title and edition, 
obscure and out-of-print books collected from all over the world, 
English titles imported duty-free, and all shorts reported on at 
time of shipment. Continuations will be forwarded without 
reminder, and out-of-stock and not-yet-published items supplied 
when procurable. All this without troubling you! 


We relieve you of all detail and unnecessary expense 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. City 


CHIVERS BINDING 
for Public Libraries 


NEW BOOKS 

True economy in binding is not in its first cost—but in the number of issues it will 
serve while the books last in a clean and sound condition. 

Chivers’ binding helps books to serve from twenty-five to fifty more issues than any 
other binding. The saving effected is not only on the binding, but also in the cost of 
the volume. 

Books bound in Chivers’ methods never require rebinding and are available for 


constant use. 
OLD BOOKS REBOUND 


The rebinding of books in Chivers’ methods insures permanence, that is, the book 
is bound so that it will last intact as long as the pages are clean enough for service. 


MAGAZINE BINDING 


Chivers also makes a specialty of Magazine Binding. Magazines done in Chivers’ 
methods are better sewed, are bound in better materials, are pleasanter to handle, and 
are better looking than any other bindings. , 

Catalog of twelve thousand selected books sent free to Public Libraries. | : 

Are you on our mailing list? If not, you are missing our special lists of new 


fiction and replacements. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO., Inc. 
gt1-913 ATLANTIC AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Advertise a Library In the Movies 


Is Your Brain Padlocked? 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
has the key—Go to school with 
yourself as long as you live 


Every man his own College 
on nothing a year 


This Theatre gladly aids Library Extension 


“Movie slides constitute one of the most effective mediums for library 
publicity. Readers may skip ‘Ads’ in the newspapers, but it is im- 
possible to ignore what is shown in a motion picture theatre, since all 
eyes are fixed on the screen and the dark hall prevents spectators from 
turning their attention elsewhere. In order to facilitate the hearty co- 
operation of moving picture managers, the following appears on the bottom 
of each slide: “This theatre gladly aids library extension.” Slides are 
described on page 20 of our new No. 21 catalog of library supplies. 


If you have not received your copy, write for it. 


| GAYLORD BROS. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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QUALITY, PROMPT SERVICE 


There are no details of our work too small to_receive our 
closest attention. We believe in doing All Things Well. 


Send us one volume today, which we will bind for you as 
sample free of charge. Remember our binding out-lasts the book. 


“Wagengoord +p. 


Library Bookbinders  :: Lansing, Mich. 
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Adr. Télégrap. 
SEDEF-PARIS 


PARIS (6°) — 


13, RUE DE TOURNON — 


— 
| 
| Societe Cxportation 


ditions Yrancaises 


FRANCE 


consignment! 


Send your orders to headquarters ! 


You settle bills 


New French books 


Literature 


COMITE FRANCO-BRITANNIQUE. Deux 
siécles d’hommages A Shakespeare. 1: vol. 
Belin Fréres. 8 p. (140 gr.) 18° (18.5 x 12). 
bound. 2 frs. 

A collection of the most remarkable eulo- 
gies of Shakespeare by the greatest French 
authors of the 18th and roth centuries. 


History 


AUERBACH, BERTRAND. Les Races et 
les Nationalitiés en Autriche- Hongrie. 1: vol. 
F. a 518 p. (770 gr.) (15 x 23) bound. 
to 


CRAZANNES, M. L'Empire Britannique 
et la Guerre Européenne. Lettres d’Angle- 
terre. 1 vol. Belin Fréres. viii, 230 p. 

| (180 gr.) 18° (12x19). bound. 3 frs. 50. 


DIMIER, LOUIS. Les Préjugés Ennemis de 
| I’Histoire de France. 2. ed. rev. and enl. 


1 vol. Nouvelle Librairie Nationale. 470 p. 
(670 gr.) sq. 8° (14.5x 23). bound. 7 frs. 


| DRIAULT, EDOUARD. La Question d’Orient 

} —Depuis ses origines jusqu’a la Grandes 

Guerre. 7. ed. 1 vol. F. Alcan. 452 p. 
(s60 gr.) (15x23) bound, 7 frs. 
SAGNAC, PH. Le Rhin francais pendant la 


Révolution et VYEmpire. 1: vol. F. Alcan. 
305 p. (620 gr.) (15x23) bound. 7 frs. 


Social and Political Sciences 


GALEOT, A. L. L’Avenir de la Race; Le 
Probleme du Peuplement en France. 1 vol. 
336 p. (280 gr.) 16° (12x19) bound. 3.50 frs. 


MAURRAS, CHARLES. L’Avenir de 1’In- 
telligence. Followed by Auguste Comte, Le 
Romantisme Féminin; Mademoiselle Monk. 
new ed. rev. 1 vol. Nouvelle Librairie Na- 
tionale. 320 p. (270 gr.) 16° (12x19) bound. 
3.50 frs 


YOTEYKO, JOSEPH. La science du travail 
et son organization. 1 vol. F. Alcan. 264p 
(200 gr.) (12x18) bound. 3.50 frs. 


Philosophy 

ANTHONY, R. La Force et le Droit; le 

Droit Biologique. 1 vol. F. Alcan. 
p. (240 gr.) (12x18) bound. 2.50 frs. 

RE RNHETM. H. Automatisme et Suggestion. 
1 vol. F. Alcan. 184 p. (150 gr.) (12 x 18) 
bound. 2.50 frs. 

GRASSET. Devoirs et Périls Biologiques. 
1 vol, F. a 554 p. (690 gr.) (15 x 23) 
bound. 10 

HUOT AND VOIVENEL. Le Courage. 1: vol. 
F. Alcan. 368 p. (380 gr.) (1:2 x 18) bound. 
3.50 frs. 


Commerce— Industry 


ALFASSA, MAURICE. Le Fer et le Char- 
bon Lorrains; une des causes profondes de 
la guerre et une des conditions essentielles 
de la victoire de la France et de la paix 
durable. Preface by Général Malleterre 
and Mr. André Lebon, former minister. 
1 vol. Belin Fréres. xii-80 p. (170 gr.) 
18° (12x19.) bound. 2 frs. 


Army 

CAPITAINE Z—. L’Officier et le Soldat 
Francais. 1: vol. Nouvelle Librairie Na- 
—- 288 p. (210 gr.) 16° (12x 19). bound. 
3.50 Irs. 


Elementary Education 


BRUNO, G. Le Tour d'Europe pendant la 
Guerre. Livre de lecture courante, illustré 
de nombreuses gravures et de cartes dont 
une carte est en couleurs. 1 vol Belin 
Fréres. 250 p. (190 gr.) 12° (11 x 18). 
pap. bds. 1.50 frs 


Educational Material 


T. A. D. Les Tableaux Auxiliaires Delmas; 
pour l’enseignement pratique des langues 
vivantes par l'image, permettent d'apprendre 
et d’enseigner les langues modernes rapide- 
ment et sans fatigues... Delmas 
Samples free on request 
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| Advertise > Your Library In the Movies 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
has the key—Go to school with 
yourself as long as you live 


Every man his own College | 
on nothing a year Nil) - 
This Theatre gladly aids Library Extension i ‘ 


“Movie slides constitute one of the most effective mediums for library 
publicity. Readers may skip ‘Ads’ in the newspapers, but it is im- 
possible to ignore what is shown in a motion picture theatre, since all 
eyes are fixed on the screen and the dark hall prevents spectators from 
turning their attention elsewhere. In order to facilitate the hearty co- 
operation of moving picture managers, the following appears on the bottom 
of each slide: “This theatre gladly aids library extension.” Slides are 
described on page 20 of our new No. 21 catalog of library supplies. 


If you have not received your copy, write for it. 


| GAYLORD BROS. Syracuse, N. Y. 


QUALITY, PROMPT SERVICE 


There are no details of our work too small to receive our 
closest attention. We believe in doing All Things Well. 
: Send us one volume today, which we will bind for you as 
sample free of charge. Remember our binding out-lasts the book. 


Library Bookbinders :: Lansing, Mich. 
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You get books 


You settle bills 


New French books 


Send your orders to headquarters ! 


Literature 


COMITE FRANCO-BRITANNIQUE. Deux 
siécles d’hommages A Shakespeare. 1: vol. 
Belin Fréres, 8 p. (140 gr.) 18° (18.5 x 12). 
bound. 2 frs. 

A collection of the most remarkable eulo- 
gies of Shakespeare by the greatest French 
authors of the 18th and 19th centuries. 


History 


AUERBACH, BERTRAND. Les Races et 
les Nationalitiés en Autriche- Hongrie. 1 vol. 
F. — 518 p. (770 gr.) (15 x 23) bound. 
1o Irs, 


CRAZANNES, J. M. L’Empire Britannique 
et la Guerre Européenne. Lettres d'Angle- 
terre. 1 vol. Belin Fréres. viii, 230 p. 
(18 gr.) 18° (12x19). bound. 3 irs. 50. 


DIMIER, LOUIS. Les Préjugés Ennemis de 
I’Histoire de France. 2. ed. rev. and enl. 
1 vol. Nouvelle Librairie Nationale. 470 p. 
(670 gr.) sq. 8° (14.5% 23). bound. 7 frs. 


DRIAULT, EDOUARD. La Question d’Orient 

—Depuis ses origines jusqu’a la Grandes 
Guerre. 7. ed. 1 vol. F. Alcan. 452 p. 
(s60 gr.) (15x23) bound, 7 frs. 


SAGNAC, PH. Le Rhin francais pendant la 
Révolution et l’Empire. 1: vol. F. Alcan. 
305 p. (620 gr.) (15x23) bound. 7 frs. 


Social and Political Sciences 


GALEOT, A. L. L’Avenir de la Race; Le 
Probléme du Peuplement en France. 1 vol. 
336 p. (280 gr.) 16° (12x19) bound. 3.50 frs. 


MAURRAS, CHARLES. L’Avenir de I'In- 
telligence. Followed by Auguste Comte, Le 
Romantisme Féminin; Mademoiselle Monk. 
new ed. rev, 1 vol. Nouvelle Librairie Na- 
tionale, 320 p. (270 gr.) 16° (12x19) bound. 
3.50 frs 


YOTEYKO, JOSEPH. La science du travail 
et son organization. 1 vol. F. Alcan. a64p 
(200 gr.) (12x18) bound. 3.50 frs. 
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Philosophy 


ANTHONY, R. La Force et le Droit; le 
Droit Biologique. 1 vol. F. Alcan. 
198 p. (240 gr.) (12x18) bound. 2.50 frs. 

BE RNHETM. H. Automatisme et Suggestion. 
1 vol. F. Alcan. 18% p. (150 gr.) (12 x 18) 
bound. 2.50 frs. 

GRASSET. Devoirs et Périls Biologiques. 
1 vol. F. Alcan. 554 p. (690 gr.) (15 x 23) 
bound. 10 frs 

HUOT AND VOIVENEL. Le Courage. 1 vol. 
F. Alcan. 368 p. (380 gr.) (12 x 18) bound. 
3.50 frs. 


Commerce—Industry 


ALFASSA, MAURICE. Le Fer et le Char- 
bon Lorrains; une des causes profondes de 
la guerre et une des conditions essentielles 
de la victoire de la France et de la paix 
durable. Preface by Général Malleterre 
and Mr. André Lebon, former minister. 
1 vol. Belin Fréres. xii-80 p. (170 gr.) 
18° (12x19.) bound. 2 frs. 


Army 

CAPITAINE Z—. L’Officier et le Soldat 
Francais. 1: vol. Nouvelle Librairie Na- 
a 288 p. (210 gr.) 16° (12x 19). bound. 
3-50 


Elementary Education 


BRUNO, G. Le Tour d’Europe pendant la 
Guerre. Livre de lecture courante, illustré 
de nombreuses gravures et de cartes dont 
une carte est en couleurs. 1 vol. Belin 
Fréres. 250 p. (190 gr.) 12° (11% 18). 
pap. bds. frs. 


Educational Material 


T. A. D. Les Tableaux Auxiliaires Delmas; 
pour l'enseignement pratique des langues 
vivantes par l'image, permettent d'appreodre 
et d’enseigner les langues modernes rapide- 
ment et sans fatigues. Delmas 
Samples free on request 
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No Library Should Be Without 


THE CATHOLIC 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


An International Work of Reference 
on the Constitution, Doctrine, Disci- 
pline, and History of the Catholic Church 


Fifteen Volumes and Index, 800 pages each—Size, 7x 10% 1% printed on 
Light-weight Paper—Bindings in Holliston Cloth and % Leather 


This Encyclopedia contains extensive information in the most important 
branches of knowledge: History, Biography, Literature, Art, Science, Educa- 
tion, Philosophy, Psychology, Law, Religion. It is in reality an Encyclopedia 
of Civilization. 

The Index. This vast information is distributed in articles arranged in 
alphabetical order, and thoroughly indexed in the last volume, so that not only 
the titles of the articles themselves, but every one of the 350,000 topics occurring 
within the articles may be found without difficulty or delay. 


Intended to inform the general public . . . excellently adapted to 
its end.” (Nation, New York.) 


“Notable contribution to science and a remarkable example of enterprise.” 
(Times, London.) 


“Thorough and learned enterprise . . . abounds in historical and 
artistic interest.” (Athenaeum, London.) 
“Honest contribution to pure thought and human progress. Articles 
concise and well written.” (Contemporary Review.) 
“It is a university in print, and the guidance of a thousand teachers 
is within its covers” ( America.) 


No general collection of books of any size can afford to be without it. I 
may add that a number of people who use our library frequently have expressed 
to me somewhat this same opinion. Epwarp Harmon Viren, Librarian, 
General Theological Seminary, New York. 


New York Public Library and Branches have 42 sets in constant use. 
Boston Library uses 28 sets. 


To All Librarians: 

If the Catholic Encyclopedia is not in your library, write us at once for 
special prices and terms. If your funds will not permit you to purchase this 
year, please advise us as we may be in position to aid you in securing a set. 


Write at Once for Full Particulars. 


. THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PRESS 
23 East 41st Street New York City, N. Y. 
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Tue book drive has succeeded thus far 


beyond expectation and tho no exact 


figures are yet obtainable, it is known that 
ever two and a half million volumes have 
been given by the American public during 


and since the initial week. The New 
York Public Library with its splendid 
esplanade on the thorofare of 
fashion and shopping, its tables heaped 
with books brought in by handfuls or in 
automobile loads, enjoying the help of 
John Foster Carr as captain on the quar- 
terdeck with his megaphone, has natur- 
ally led the van, so that from Greater New 
York alone over 450,000 books have already 
been collected. The result has varied 
elsewhere according to the activity of the 
drive. Philadelphia has yet to wake up 
and warm up to the work, as she has col- 


main 


lected only by the ten thousand, while 
New York has collected by the hundred 
thousand. 
libraries have done phenomenally well in 
proportion to population, while others 
lag behind. This means that there are 
books to be had everywhere in abundance, 
and that it is vigorous local effort that is 
needed to call them out and put them at 
the service of our boys. The generosity 
of the public has been shown not merely 
in quantity but in quality. Most of the 
just the reading that the 
soldiers need, and others, unavailable for 
direct turned into money for 
book purchases. In some cases donors 


In the smaller places many 


books are 


use, are 
have given valuable editions which could 
be sold at prices furnishing several copies 
of good editions volume for volume, and 
the War Council has asked that in all 
cases where donated books are sold, 
whether in this way or to second-hand 
dealers or in other ways, either the 
money should be turned in to the treas- 
trer of the A. L. A. at Chicago or that 
accounting should be made to him for 
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monies thus or otherwise received. It 
is important that the public should appre- 
ciate what it has done, and it is proper 
that the library organization should show 
its own appreciation, by such accounting, 
even where monies are given or used ex- 
clusively for local purchases or expenses 
in connection with the campaign. 

Tue Director General and his staff 
have kept steadily at work and the mem- 
bers of the War Council have given their 
continuing attention in respect to book 
distribution. In accordance with General 
Pershing’s request for fifty tons of book 
space each month for the A. L. A., per- 
mitting the transportation of a hundred 
thousand books a month, tens of thou- 
sands have been shipped from the dispatch 
offices at Hoboken and Newport News, 
the Upton, for 


example, was for a time almost depleted 


and library at Camp 
as the result of the placarded request that 
each soldier one 
book for which 
means each regiment on arrival abroad 
But a 
fresh supply, from purchases and gifts, 


should take with him 


service “over there,” by 


will have its regimental library. 
of 10,000 books was promptly on hand for 


Abroad, 
Dr. Raney, acting for the Director Gen- 


transfer to the emptied shelves. 


eral, has investigated and reported on the 
status of American work both in England 
and in France, where the Y. M. C. A. and 
the Red the 
agencies for books, under the general 


Cross are distributing 
supervision of A. L. A. experts, and it is 
to Dr. Raney’s careful work and tactful 
handling that we owe General Pershing’s 
Burton FE. Stevenson, who 
has done such fine work at Camp Sher- 
man, has recently sailed to supplement 
Dr. Raney’s work, and every precaution 
taken to 
books overseas continuous and effective. 


requisition. 


has been make the supply of 
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Tue appointment of Mr. Roden to the 
librarianship of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary has given the greatest satisfaction 
to those who knew his work in Chicago, 
his loyalty to his late chief, his apprecia- 
tion of the task before him and the dan- 
gerous situation from which his appoint- 
ment relieved that city. Of the dozen 
candidates, only three were librarians of 
experience, and none of the others, so far 
as can be learned, were of that proved 
executive ability which had from time to 
time, as notably in the case of Justin 
Winsor, brought new men into important 
library posts. In carrying out the great 
plan which Mr. Legler left as his legacy 
to Chicago and the library world, Mr. 
Roden has an opportunity opening before 
him which is unsurpassed in this country, 
and everyone will wish well to him as he 
proceeds with the building up of this great 
memorial to his beloved predecessor by 
the splendid achievement of the noble task 
before him. It is often a problem of diffi- 
culty and delicacy whether an important 
post shall be filled by promotion from 
within a library or by new blood from 
without, and the civil service examination 
in this case has proved a happy means of 
solving this difficulty. 


In the early days of the Lrprary your- 
NAL, changed titles were such a problem 
and plague to libraries that Mr. James L. 
Whitney, then editing a department of 
“Pseudonyms and anonyms,” devoted con- 
siderable space to entries of changed 
titles, and from this material made up his 
little handbook called “A modern Pro- 
teus.” Very useful this was in those 
days, when so many queries had to be 
cleared up for catalogers. Nowadays 
there are fewer such questions, yet they 
are perpetually recurrent, and librarians 
feel aggrieved against publishers when 
they find themselves buying a book under 
a new title which proves to be an old 
acquaintance otherwise entitled, and al- 
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ready on their shelves. On the other 
hand, publishers, especially in importing 
editions, sometimes find the title made 
abroad a hindrance rather than a help to 
the book because of its undescriptive or 
un-American mode, and thus titles are 
honestly changed in the interest of author, 
publisher and reader alike. Librarians 
feel that they have a right to ask that in 
such cases it shall be made quite clear, 
possibly thru an explanatory note on the 
title page verso, that it is the same book 
which they have known under the pre- 
vious title. The Liprary JOURNAL is al- 
ways open to announcements of such 


changes, and it would be well if publishers 
as well as librarians would give notice of 
changed titles thru our columns. 


WE have now collected for the Amer- 
ican Library Annual returns from a large 
proportion of libraries for entry in the 
general list which will again be a feature 
of the Annual in its 1917-18 volume. Many 
libraries have not responded, but data 
now sent will be used if the entry for 
this particular library has not already 
been shaped. It is intended to make the 
list, as in 1915-16, comprehensive of libra- 
ries of general character, and to replace 
the tabulated form by individual entries, 
which will contain more information 
than heretofore as to each library. In 
scheduling the contents of libraries, we 
have proposed to give books and pam- 
phlets separately, where separate statis- 
tics were sent us, thus covering the 
“pieces” of the Bodleian or Harvard cate- 
gory; but practice in this respect is not 
yet sufficiently standardized to make sta- 
tistics uniform. Another interesting ques- 
tion in statistics is presented by a corre- 
spondent, who gives reasons why binding 
should be considered in the returns of 
book purchases, as oftentimes rebinding 
takes the place of a new purchase. These 
are proper subjects for the standardiza- 
tion committee of the A. L. A. 
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LIBRARY ACCOUNTING* 


By Jean L. GREENHALGH, Supervisor, Accounting Department, Columbia University 
Library 


At this time when all Jibraries as well 
as all the institutions organized for social 
betterment or for profit are feeling the 
stress and strain resulting from the great 
war, it seems appropriate to discuss the 
means by which libraries keep their ac- 
counts. The word “account” used in its 
broadest sense means not merely a narra- 
tion or statement of facts, but something 
systematic and orderly. 

FUNCTIONS 

The functions of a library accounting 
department are not different from those of 
any other institution of like size and scope, 
provided, of course, that we limit the term 
“accounting department” to financial ac- 
counts, eliminating the vast array of fig- 
ures and statistics which are not related 
to finance. One of the first essentials of 
a successful accounting department is that 
its head should be a trained accountant 
and, as Warren says in his book on “Busi- 
ness,” “such a one like an artist can paint 
a picture of a man, a house or a horse, a 
sunset or a range of mountains. He may 


specialize on one class of subjects, as ani- 


mals or portraits, but he can undertake 
any of the others with some assurance of 
success.” A trained accountant who is 
thoroly grounded in the fundamentals of 
accounting is usually able to take hold of 
any kind of accounting and conduct it suc- 
cessfully. Hence such an one is better 
fitted to fill this position than the average 
trained librarian. 

An ideal librarian is one who combines 
all the qualities of a man of culture, of 
learning and bookish interests, with those 
of the business man. There probably are 
such librarians, but they are few. Libra- 
rians, who are not usually business men 
or kings of finance, have more need of spe- 
cial assistance in handling accounts than 
does the man whose whole interest is cen- 
tered in finance. The library accounting 
department, therefore, is the safeguard of 
the librarian. He is the one officer upon 


* Paper read at the Annual Conference of Eastern 
College Librarians, Columbia University, Dec. 1, 1917. 


whom the ultimate responsibility rests for 
the proper expenditure of funds, and he 
cannot pass upon recommendations unless 
he has available an accurate statement of 
the funds. This is the primary function 
of the library accounting department, but 
it has other functions which are subordi- 
nate. 
LIBRARY ACCOUNTING AT COLUMBIA 

The present phase of library accounting 
at Columbia University dates from July 1, 
1914, when the system in use was installed. 
Prior to that time various methods had been 
used. At one period all of the accounts of 
the library were kept by the head of the 
order department. At another the book 
order accounts were kept by the order de- 
partment and the salary and miscellaneous 
accounts by the librarian’s secretary. In 
no case were the accounts kept by persons 
who had been trained in accounting. Their 
chief interest was in other work and it 
was neither fair to the library nor the per- 
sons involved to place this burden upon 
them. Undoubtedly the work was done as 
well as it could be done under these condi- 
tions, but in the nature of things the li- 
brarian could not be given that full and 
accurate information which he needed in 
order to perform his duty intelligently. 
Moreover a system which probably worked 
well at the beginning became less and less 
workable as the university and the library 
increased in size. 

The result was that in January, 1914, 
Mr. Hicks, the assistant librarian at that 
time, recommended to the president the 
installation of a central bookkeeping sys- 
tem for the library. In a subsequent let- 
ter the proposed system was described in 
detail and the plan was approved by the 
finance committee of the board of trustees 
to take effect July 1. As described in the 
Report of the assistant librarian, June 30, 
1914, page 5, “The new scheme of financial 
administration may be outlined as follows: 
(1) Allotment of all funds at the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year in accordance with 
the provisions of the budget; (2) a central 
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bookkeeping system; (3) weekly reports by 
the bookkeeper to the office of the libra- 
rian, of the balances on all funds; (4) 
the librarian to approve no expenditures 
for which funds are not available as shown 
by these reports. The bookkeeper is re- 
sponsible also for requisitioning all sup- 
plies thru the university bureau of supplies 
and for their receipt and distribution to 
library departments.” This system with 
certain additions, seen to be desirable by 
experience, has now been in operation for 
over three years. It has been of the great- 
est assistance to the administration of the 
library and to the heads of the department 
librarians having an interest in the ex- 
penditure of funds, and during the present 
administration this centralization has been 
greatly increased. 


DESCRIPTION OF RECORDS KEPT 

The records kept by the Columbia Uni- 
versity library accounting department may 
be described as (1) a general ledger which 
is a record of bills in their most highly sum- 
marized form, totals only, passed for pay- 
ment according to funds and allotments; 
(2) a purchase ledger which is a record 
of bills passed for payment according to 
dealers to whom payments are made; (3) 
an outstanding order ledger which is a 
record of outstanding orders according to 
funds and allotments. All of these ledgers 
are specially designed loose-leaf books kept 
in post binders with rulings adapted to 
our particular need. These books are kept 
in three different binders for the purpose 
of convenience, so that more than one per- 
son can be working on the different ledgers 
at one time. 

The first record is a general ledger 
opened on the debit and credit basis, ap- 
propriation or amount available by income 
on the credit side of the ledger, and all 
expenditures on the debit side. Each fund 
and allotment of fund has a separate page. 
From this ledger the status of the funds 
or any of the allotments may be learned at 
any time. 

The purchase ledger is precisely similar 
to the first, operated in the same way, ex- 
cept that a page is given to each dealer to 
whom payments are made, and credits are 
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made in the same way. The date and 
total of each bill is entered here and it is 
the only place where this is done. Entries 
are made on the general ledger and the 
purchase directly from the bills and these 
entries are made every day, so that the 
bills may be passed on to the university 
disbursing office for prompt payment and 
also that the actual amount may be charged 
to take the place of the estimated amounts, 
which transaction releases money to the 
funds. Duplicates of these bills are kept 
in the accounting department. 

The third record is a record of outstand- 
ing orders, which is kept thruout the year. 
When a book is ordered the list price is 
entered in this ledger opposite to the order 
number. When the bill for that item is 
passed, the proper corrections according to 
discounts and international exchange are 
made and the item discharged, but in the 
meantime the total of outstanding orders 
according to each fund is available to be 
added to the actual amount expended, as 
shown by the general ledger. This out- 
standing ledger is important inasmuch as 
an order, when placed with the dealer, 
becomes an obligation just as truly as an 
expenditure. Hence the account should be 
mortgaged by setting aside this amount. 

In addition to these records a journal 
is kept which takes care of certain entries 
that cannot properly find a place in any 
one of the other records, such as the trans- 
ference of moneys from one fund to an- 
other by order of the librarian. 

From the above three records the ac- 
countant compiles periodically a balanced 
statement for the use of the librarian, who 
thus has before him a chart showing the 
exact financial status of the library funds. 
Similar statements for department libra- 
rians and heads of departments are made 
on request for the use, of the persons di- 
rectly interested. 

Once a month statements of the salary, 
emergency, incidental and other funds of 
the library not book funds are made. This 
statement shows the amount of the ap- 
propriation, the amount outstanding, ex- 
penditures, actual balances and estimated 
surplus or deficit at the end of the year on 
the basis of the present spending. If at 
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any time the heads of the departments de- 
sire analyses of their funds or allotments 
such detailed information can be given. 
For instance, only the other day one of 
the professors asked for such an analysis 
of the fund for which he was responsible. 
He wanted a detailed statement of all 
expenditures and outstanding amounts cov- 
ering a period of two years. Such a state- 
ment was easy to give him from the rec- 
ords which we keep and he was much 
pleased to find that nothing had been 
charged to that fund that did not belong 
there. 

Another function of the accounting de- 
partment is that it can be of great assist- 
ance to the librarian in making up his 
annual budget. The detailed information 
which can be given of the past year’s ex- 
penditures serve as a foundation for the 
coming year’s budget. Some needs of the 
past year might have been overestimated 
and some underestimated. With the re- 
ports from this department the librarian is 
often able to see where he can retrench in 
one place and perhaps launch out in an- 
other. 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF PROCESS 

The use of the records above described 
may be best explained by taking an actual 
instance of a book ordered and the account- 
ing records that are made. We will as- 
sume that a professor in the applied science 
department recommends to the department 
librarian that a certain book be purchased, 
for instance, “Electrical guides,” by 
Hawkins. The department librarian then 
makes out an order card and in addition a 
duplicate which is to be retained in the 
Applied Science Library as a record of 
books recommended for purchase. On 
this card and on the original order card 
the list price is indicated. The fund from 
which the book is to be purchased is indi- 
cated in the upper left hand corner of the 
order card. This recommendation, signed 
by the applied science librarian, is sent to 
the order department where it is checked to 
indicate that the book has not already been 
ordered thru some other recommendation. 
In due course the card reaches the librarian 
or his deputy and is approved. Before ap- 
proving the book it is possible by means 
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of the weekly statement above mentioned 
for the librarian to ascertain whether the 
funds are available for the purchase of 
the book. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the department librarian has 
the duty of refraining from recommending 
purchases for which funds do not exist. 
The card on being returned to the order 
department with the librarian’s approval 
serves as authority for ordering the book, 
which is then done. At this point the 
order defartment makes a duplicate of the 
order card, which is placed in its outstand- 
ing order file. The original order card is 
sent to the accounting department where 
the order is recorded in the outstanding 
order ledger no. 3 of the records above 
described. That is to say, the list price 
of the book is entered as a charge against 
the fund from which the book is to be 
paid and it is by this means that the weekly 
statement to the librarian includes not only 
actual payments, but outstanding charges. 
The card then goes back to the order de- 
partment, where it is placed in the out- 
standing file, for the temporary duplicate 
that has been made. This duplicate is 
then destroyed. 

In due course of time the book is re- 
ceived, with or without a bill. If the bill 
accompanies the book, the book card and 
bill may be checked together, but if the 
bill has been delayed and must be claimed 
the book is passed thru after comparison 
with the order card only. This card in 
such a case is kept out of the files until 
the bill has been claimed and received. 
This having been done and the bill checked, 
discounts having been indicated on the or- 
der card, both the card and the bill are 
sent to the accounting department. The 
bill, of course, contains the O.K. of the 
head of the order department. With card 
and bill in hand, the accountant then enters 
in the outstanding ledger the actual charge 
for the book, cancelling the list price, and 
in ledgers 1 and 2 he enters the charge 
on the appropriate pages for funds and 
allotments, after which he places his initials 
on the order card, which card he returns 
to the order department to be filed in the 
received order file, while the bill, which 
must always be in duplicate form, is now 
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treated as follows: duplicate bill on which 
the O.K. of the head of the order depart- 
ment has been placed, is filed in the bill 
file of the accounting department, while 
the original is initialed by the accountant, 
the approval stamp placed ready for the 
signature of the librarian. After he has 
signed the bill it is sent immediately to the 
bursar of the university for payment by 
check. 

As soon as this system was installed, in- 
volving as it does immediate passage to 
the bursar of bills as soon as they are 
approved so that there is no accumulation 
of bills either in the order department or 
the accounting department, we began to 
have complaints from book dealers. At 
the end of a month or more they would 
receive from the bursar checks for lump 
sums including all of their bills that had 
been passed up to that time. They received 
from the bursar no itemized statement of 
payments and so were unable to credit the 
payment against the proper items. The 
dealers from whom the greatest number 
of purchases were ordinarily made were 
asked to send bills in triplicate. 

When these were ready to be sent to 
the bursar, the original and triplicate of 
each bill were sent to him with the request 
that when it was forwarded it be accom- 
panied by the triplicate. This plan has 
proved to be satisfactory to dealers and to 
avoid much inconvenience and uncertainty, 
both to them and to the library. 

SUPPLY RECORD KEPT BY THE ACCOUNTING 
DEPARTMENT 

We have here in Columbia a bureau of 
purchases and supplies and a department 
of buildings and grounds thru which we 
place the library orders, but the library ac- 
counting department is responsible by di- 
rection of the librarian for the requisition- 
ing of all supplies and equipment, their 
receipt and distribution to different depart- 
ments, and reporting to the proper source 
all library repairs. The supply record is 
a classified card record of the purchases 
of all supplies by date, article, requisition 
number, of whom ordered and amount. A 
subdivision of this record also shows by 
departments the articles and amount con- 
sumed. 
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We have a room specially adapted in 
which to keep these supplies which make 
possible the ordering and carrying of stock 
one year in advance, which is a saving in 
price and a very great convenience in hay- 
ing the material with which to work on 
hand when needed. This supply record 
card is made up from the requisition or 
order book which is in duplicate form, 
original sent to bureau of supplies, dupli- 
cate retained. When goods are received, 
the duplicate is stamped with the date 
received and we follow up unfilled orders 
by going thru this book once a week. From 
the card records we prepare monthly a 
statement for the bureau of supplies show- 
ing requisitions filled but not billed. Such 
a process is a protection against bills being 
carried over for payment from another 
year’s appropriation. 

The bursar also keeps an outstanding 
order record on this fund from which sup- 
plies are ordered. It is important that the 
accounting department keep this outstand- 
ing record also because many time orders 
are not released from the bursar’s out- 
standing record after the bill has been 
paid, which omission holds back money to 
the fund. 

RELATION TO THE BURSAR’S OFFICE 

Every university and college has its 
bursar or treasurer’s office, which is the 
business department of the university; but 
as every business having branches keeps 
its own record in addition to the record of 
the main office, so the library, which is a 
department of the university, keeps sepa- 
rate books as a check and for immediate 
information. These books are not dupli- 
cates of the bursar’s books but serve as 
analyses of records. 

For instance, suppose John Doe sends 
in a statement that the library owes him 
a bill of $25.50 dated Aug. 29, the bursar 
would not be able to tell from his books 
whether or not this bill had been paid 
without a considerable amount of labor, 
and the only record in the university which 
would give this information immediately 
would be the purcliase ledger kept in the 
library accounting department. The bur- 
sar does not keep a record of individual 
dealers from whom the university does its 
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purchasing. The only way this item could 
be traced would be by going thru all the 
library fund entries, drawing all the bills 
for John Doe, or going thru the whole 
disbursement ledger of the whole uni- 
versity, and even then it could be skipped. 

The process in the library accounting 
department would be very simple. The ac- 
countant would take John Doe’s statement 
in hand, turn to his account in the purchase 
ledger, look for bill of $25.50, dated Aug. 
29. This record would tell the story, paid 
or unpaid, and the information could im- 
mediately be passed on to the dealer. We 
receive from the bursar monthly state- 
ments showing expenditures against the 
different funds. These statements are not 
always up to date inasmuch as the bursar’s 
books are of necessity at least thirty days 
behind and many times immediate informa- 
tion is desired. Furthermore, the checking 
up of these statements sometimes show er- 
rors of posting to wrong accounts and the 
omission of cash credits. These errors are 
reported immediately to the bursar who 
makes entries accordingly on his books. 
The prompt corrections save much time and 
trouble for the auditors and many times 
release money to the fund which would 
otherwise be held back to the end of the 
year when the auditor discovered the error; 
and inasmuch as all unexpended funds, ex- 
cept book funds, revert to the treasury at 
the close of the fiscal year, many times 
money would be lost to the library. 


LOCATIQN OF THE DEPARTMENT 

It experience at Columbia 
that the accounting department should be 
within easy reach of the librarian’s office, 
in fact, attached to, or a part of it, so that 
he may at any moment learn the status of 
any fund or get any information which 
would naturally come within the scope of 
this department. It should be separate 
from the order department, and all other 
departments, in order that it may serve as 
a protection and safeguard to them all as 
well as to the library as a whole. 

We do not say that we have a model 
system here at Columbia, but we do say 
that the present system works as a double 
check on all entries and transactions, and 
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since this system has been installed no bill 
has ever been paid twice, which was not 
the case previous to this time. 

The librarian at Columbia need not worry 
about the overdraft of funds. As Warren 
Says in his book on “Business”: “He leaves 
the worry to the system, which is so con- 
structed that it bears the burden of all 
the details. System is like a machine, it 
can do things no mortal can. A man by 
himself cannot pull much of a load, but 
he can construct an engine that will pull a 
heavily loaded train across the continent at 
fifty miles an hour. The strength of even 
a giant is very small when compared with 
a locomotive and the biggest business man 
can do very little unless he has a system, 
but with it he can work wonders. As the 
engine needs coal, water, a steady fire and 
oil bearings, so does a great system need 
some attention; but the system, not the 
engineer, bears the burden and pulls the 
heavy load.” 


CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN’S 
READING 

The fourteenth annual conference on 
children’s reading will be held in the Ryer- 
son Library at Grand Rapids Saturday, 
May 4. Everyone interested in boys and 
girls and in their reading is invited to be 
present and to take part in this confer- 
ence. 

The general subject for discussion will 
be “Patriotism—how may children’s read- 
ing be used to foster it?” Speakers will 
discuss the following aspects of this sub- 
ject, after which the whole matter will be 
thrown open for general discussion. 

1. Can and should we foster a spirit of 
patriotism thru children’s reading without 
inculeating hatred and a spirit of bragga- 
docio? 

2. Characteristics of good books which 
foster patriotism. 

3. A brief review of some books for chil- 
dren which foster patriotism. 

4. The ethics of patriotism: How can 
we foster patriotism thru children’s read- 
ing in a way that is consistent with the idea 
of love for humanity? 
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CO-ORDINATION OF TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


By Kennetn C. Waker, Librarian, New Jersey Zinc Company, New York City 


“In spite of the greater efficiency of the 
individual American, the collective work 
of the Germans was far greater in effi- 
ciency than the work of the American.” 
This statement was taken from an editorial 
in the Australian Statesman and Mining 
Standard. 

“The collective work . . . was greater.” 
In that short sentence there is a statement 
of vast importance. 

As one who is in charge of one of in- 
dustry’s new and promising departments, 
the industrial library, I was very much im- 
pressed with the above statement. Fur- 
ther, this statement made above only 
served to quicken my desire to work toward 
some Oo ganization that would establish the 
ideals set forth in the following articles 
abstracted from the Engineering Record 
for Mar. 2s, 1915, the London Engineer- 
ing for May 25, 1917, and included in this 
last periodical an account of a report in 
the Bulletin of the Société de l’Encourage- 
ment pour I’Industrie Nationale. 

The first article referred to reads in part 
as follows: 

“There are to-day in this country a large 
group of engineering libraries of great 
value collectively, but not suitably co-ordi- 
nated. Of course, the splendid collection 
of the engineering societies in New York 
with some allied groups in the same city, 
form a source comparatively accessible to 
those in the immediate vicinity. In other 
cities special libraries exist which probably 
contain matter of great value practically 
unknown even to the librarian. United 
effort is just beginning to take effect, and 
efforts are being made to furnish bibli- 
ographical and other information. 

“The trouble is that these efforts are 
generally individual and have not been fully 
correlated. Would it not be possible to 
form an association of engineering libra- 
ries, which could work out in co-operation 
a systematic scheme for rendering more 
available the facilities of the country? .. . 
To do the work would necessarily require 
considerable expenditure, but it would be 
time and money well spent.” 


In the second abstract from an editorial 
in Engineering we have the following state- 
ment: “We are all of us made conscious 
at times that, whilst documentary particu- 
lars about subjects we desire to study exist, 
we are unable to lay hands upon them be- 
cause we do not know where to look... . 
This fact has so forced itself on the atten- 
tion of thoughtful men, that many efforts 
of one kind and another to produce com- 
plete indexes of all technical literature 
have from time to time been made. . 
France has for many years taken a lively 
interest in the subject of industrial docu- 
mentation and it now proposes to raise the 
question again at the approaching (1916) 
conference of the Société de ]'Encourage- 
ment pour I’Industrie Nationale. . . . The 
object is to consider the creation in France 
of a central information literary reference 
office of a kind which would afford the 
industrialists of the country all particulars 
that might be useful to them in the ‘eco- 
nomic struggle.’ The problem is of the 
very greatest difficulty . . . and if we also 
are to establish in this country (England), 
as we shall no doubt desire some day to 
do, an index similar to the kind in the ex- 
ample set by Belgium and by France .. . it 
will be of the utmost value to us.” 

C. E. K. Mees, in his paper, “Production 
of scientific knowledge,” published in 
Science for Nov. 30, 1917, makes another 
plea for substantially the con- 
veyed in the above statement. 

The question should at once arise in the 
mind of every progressive American in- 
dustrialist “What can I do to keep Amer- 
ican industry apace with the trend of for- 
eign industrialists as intimated in the above 
extracts ?” 

The American industrialist can do just 
this: Aid in the establishment in this 
country of a Technical Affairs Informa- 
tion Service so far superior to any other 
already established that all foreign indus- 
trialists will come to this country for aid 
from this Technical Affairs Information 
Service as they have in times past for de- 
tailed industrial problems. 
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We have the machinery in this country 
already in operation in the form of the 
four hundred or more industrial houses’ 
libraries, technical libraries of public libra- 
ries, and college libraries including as well 
certain society libraries. We all know that 
after the war there is going to be an in- 
tensified business or economic struggle in 
which every method for economizing opera- 
tions will be needed urgently. If France 
can in this hour of supreme struggle still 
stop to plan a central literary reference of- 
fice, certain it should be, that America, 
with her vast opportunities, should con- 
sider the problem as a national issue and 
as a serious issue. 

Selieving that some sort of action is 
urgently needed to bring this issue to a 
head I have made an attempt to outline 
a sequence of operations, if we may so 
speak of the following outline, merely as 
the pin boy in a bowling alley would set 
up the pins to start a game. If we don't 
set up our pins (a poor simile perhaps) 
we will not be able to play the game, and 
if the industrialists do not play the game 
the industrialists will be the losers, not 
the pin boy. 

Here, then, are the parts of this proposed 
organization: (1) The selection of a suit- 
able committee to investigate thoroly the 
operations and results of operations of the 
technical libraries of the country, includ- 
ing business houses, industrial houses, col- 
lege, society and public libraries, with a 
view toward determining how real co-or- 
dination may be realized in practice as well 
as in theory. (2) Upon the completion of 
this committee’s report establish a central 
Technical Affairs Information Service 
whose sole duty shall be to carry out the 
results of the report made by this investi- 
gating committee. (3) As the largest part 
of this Technical Affairs Information Serv- 
ice would be to gather all information re- 
lating to technical information in print its 
first task should be an attempt to establish 
a card catalog covering the subjects of 
physics, chemistry, both pure and applied, 
geology, engineering, including mechanical, 
civil, electrical, gas, aeronautical, automo- 
bile, hydraulic and air engineering, me- 
chanical trades, and building. This can 
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be done for the greater part by subscribing 
to the printed cards of the Library of Con- 
gress, the John Crerar Library, Harvard 
University Library, University of Chicago, 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, New York 
Public Library, and by no means least, the 
United Engineering Societies Library, cov- 
ering the subjects outlined above. Added 
to the subscription of these printed cards, 
which represent for the most part cards 
ior material in books and pamphlets only, 
there should be included all the indexes 
available to periodical and society litera- 
ture. This proposed card catalog would 
not only represent a key to a vast amount 
of literature but would furthermore consti- 
tute a directory of the resources of the 
country. (4) Added to this file of cards 
there should be a file of cards representing 
the material indexed in technical reports 
compiled by the various “open corpora- 
tions” that would permit the indexing of 
reports made to them and by them. (5) 
On the staff of this Technical Affairs In- 
formation Service there should be certain 
men of good technical repute who would 
act as securers of technical information 
from individuals and in fact all individuals 
known to be available for information 
should be indexed in this card file. (6) 
Once on its feet this proposed Technical 
Affairs Information Service should estab- 
lish international relations with such bodies 
as the International Institute of Bibliog- 
raphy, the Concilium Bibliographicum, and 
any other organizations of a similar na- 
ture known to exist in Allied countries. (7) 
The main purpose of the ultimate work of 
this Technical Affairs Information Serv- 
ice should be to act as a large mail order 
house for technical literature information 
to its subscribers and in this way not only 
aid those organizations already operating 
libraries or similar departments, but serve 
as a special library to organizations who 
cannot see their way clear to establish a 
tully equipped technical or special library. 
(8) At the earliest moment branches of 
this central body should be established in 
centers where the “trade” is sufficient to 
warrant branches in order that the sub- 
scribers may be supplied with information 
at the earliest possible moment. (9) This 
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Technical Affairs Information Service 
should be advertised widely so that the 
number of co-operators will be enlarged 
and the annual assessment thereby lowered. 

With taxation for a “starting fund” of 
one-half of one per cent of the annual 
income of the enlisting co-operators say 
to the number of two hundred, a small 
per cent of the total number of indus- 
trial houses in this country, I believe a 
sufficient sum would not only be realized 
to put this proposed Service on its feet, 
but would leave a suitable sum that could 
be used as a trust fund, the interest of 
this trust fund going toward the annual 
maintenance. The annual assessment, if 
an annual assessment is made instead of 
a service basis charge, would, of course, 
decrease as co-operators increased. 

That the above suggestions have faults 
is obvious, but what of that? The main 
thing is to get somewhere. The finished 
product would work out as the organiza- 
tion grows. The next thing is to get the 
committee proposed. With a competent 
committee, I believe that by starting with 
the suggestions as outlined above the in- 
dustrialists of this country would have a 
tool at their disposal well worth any in- 
vestment placed against the account of 
this proposed Technical Affairs Informa- 
tion Service. Then let us, in the words 
of the street, “Go to it.” Every day that 
is lost by putting off the organization and 
operation of this Service means the waste 
of so many hours of valuable executives’ 
and other highly paid men’s time, which 
in this present hour of need, is no small 
item. Technical information is being made 
by the second, and placed in available 
sources never before known. We cannot 
afford to let this information go unhar- 
nessed. 


THE CENTRAL LIBRARY FOR 
STUDENTS IN LONDON 


“One of the most useful institutions 
which have been established since this war 
began is the Central Library for Students, 
at 20, Tavistock Square, London, W. 1,” 
says a writer in the Publishers Circular. 
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“In December, 1915, the Central Joint 
Advisory Committee on Tutorial Classes 
made application to the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trustees for assistance in the 
establishment of a Central Library for 
Students. The application was received 
favorably by the trustees, and the follow- 
ing generous grants were made for an ex- 
perimental period of five years: £600 to 
assist the establishment of the library; 
£2000 for additions to the stock of books; 
£400 per annum, on condition of £320 per 
annum being raised by voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

“The purpose of the library is not only 
to ensure that all bona fide students coming 
under its notice shall be helped in their 
studies as they are unable to obtain the 
use of the necessary books elsewhere, but 
also to stimulate and develop higher study 
on the part of those, for the most part 
isolated students, who, owing to the lack 
of book facilities and book guidance, have 
been content with a lower level of knowl- 
edge than they are capable of acquiring. 

“That the fulfilment of this purpose by 
the establishment of a central library has 
been long desired by many experienced li- 
brarians and scholars is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge. The gap which it fills 
has indeed been obvious. It is true that 
the conception of a library to meet the 
needs of all kinds of students is large, and 
it is clear that it can only be realized 
gradually and without undue haste. 

“It is also evident that a central source 
of bibliographical information is much 
needed; therefore, it is the intention of the 
Library to meet this need, aided as it is by 
a panel of expert and representative ad- 
visers, which is being extended to cover 
all departments of study. As lists of books 
are drawn up they will be supplied to all 
libraries needing and desiring them. Such 
lists will, of necessity, be revised from time 
to time. 

“The number of volumes issued during 
the period Oct. 1, 1916, to Feb. 28, 1917, 
was 2005 lent as follows: To 93 individual 
students, 255 volumes; to 59 groups of 
students, 1270 volumes; to 18 societies, in- 
stitutions, etc., 480 volumes.” 
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THE BINDING OF PAMPHLETS AND THE REBACKING 


AND REINFORCING OF BOOKS* 


By D. W. Durrietp, formerly Superintendent of Printing and Binding, Library of 
Princeton University 


In taking up the subject of book bind- 
ing one is apt to think, first of all, of those 
wonderfully decorated specimens that are 
shown to us from time to time by those 
who love the beautiful and the artistic, 
but as much as we all may aspire to be a 
Cobden Sanderson, a Roger Payne or a 
Zaehnsdorf, as librarians we must be con- 
tented for the present, at least, with the 
more practical and somewhat less hand- 
some product. 

The question of library binding is one 
to which every librarian is compelled to 
give his careful attention. For it is the 
prompt and proper binding and repairing 
of books and pamphlets that is going to 
add quite as much to the usefulness of the 
library as the prompt ordering, classifying 
and cataloging. At the present time great 
difficulty is being experienced in the pro- 
duction of good binding, not to mention 
the inability of the binder to match the 
style in shade and color of former volumes 
bound. 

Good leather is almost a thing of the 
past, even if the librarian can afford to 
pay double the price he did eighteen months 
ago. During the past two weeks I have 
written five leather dealers for samples of 
olive levant morocco and in each case re- 
ceived the same reply: “The samples en- 
closed are the best we can do.” These 
samples were very ordinary American 
morocco with a heavy embossed levant 
grain and a very, very heavy levant price. 
But with leather gone out of our reach, 
we are most fortunate in having at our 
disposal such an excellent material as Hol- 
liston library buckram. 

Long before the price began to soar on 
leather, our library began to standardize 
in the Holliston product, and at the present 
time we are putting 75 per cent of our 
periodicals in this material, matching the 
shades of the leather bindings as nearly as 
possible. 
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Miss Askew has asked me to tell you 
something about how we do our binding 
at Princeton, and not so much what we 
do there. First of all, | want to talk for 
a short time on the binding and storing of 
pamphlets. I include storing under the 
head of binding for this particular style 
of pamphlet, because the process does not 
seem finished until it is stored or filed on 
the shelf. 

There are a great number of pamphlets 
that come in every library that are of minor 
importance, yet must be kept for a time at 
least on file in convenient form, such as 
school reports, municipal reports and gov- 
ernment advance sheets, etc. Each day 
as the pamphlets are received they are 
turned over to the pamphlet clerk who 
immediately prepares a manilla folder for 
each. This preparation consists of type- 
writing on the extended edge of the folder 
the name of the author, title, and imprint. 
The pamphlet is now placed in the folder 
and every two or three days the accumula- 
tion is sent to the bindery. It is under- 
stood that this style only includes pam- 
phlets under 100 pages. This being the 
case, no reinforcing of the manila folder 
is necessary, and straight flat sewing or 
wire stitching is used to hold the pamphlet 
in. This work is done by the bindery 
for 60c. per 100. The pamphlets are now 
returned to the pamphlet stack where they 
are filed in closed pamphlet boxes in their 
respective collections. A special section of 
the stack has been set apart for this work. 

It might be well to mention that the 
typewriter used for this title work is 
fitted with an 18-inch carriage so that the 
12x15 inch folder used for our music 
scores can be handled quite as easily as 
the other two standards, 7x 934 and 9% x 
1134, used for our regular file. 


TEN CENT PAMPHLET BINDING 


All pamphlets of over 100 pages, and 
those less than 100 pages which are likely 
to be much used, are bound in what is 
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termed a ten cent binding. The pamphlets 
are sent to the bindery each Friday, and 
are done up at once in the following man- 
ner: 

First of all the covers are removed and 
placed in the pamphlet for future use, 
using care to see that they do not go back 
in the crease so as to become sewed in. 
Cambric is cut in strips one and one-half 
inches wide. This can best be done by 
getting ten or twenty yards at a time and, 
after carefully folding it, have it cut in 
one and one-half inch sections by a regular 
guillotine paper cutter. Cut two pieces of 
this cambric the length of the pamphlet, 
then lay a piece of waste paper on the 
pamphlet one-quarter inch from the back 
and give the exposed one-quarter inch a 
smooth coating of paste using a brush or 
finger. Remove the waste paper or card, 
which you have used as a guard, then place 
one of the cambric strips on the pasted sur- 
face, allowing it to extend out back of the 
pamphlet, turn the pamphlet over and re- 
peat the same on the other side. It is 
well to lay the freshly pasted pamphlet 
aside and proceed with the next. When 
the weekly accumulation has been prepared 
in this way, and the pasted cambric has 
become quite dry, they are ready to be 
stitched. This may be done either by 
punching and sewing, or by machine wire 
stitching in case of the very thinnest. To 
punch and sew with three stitches a little 
less than one-quarter inch from the back, 
using no. 18 Hayes thread, wared, is the 
very best method, however. Sewing hav- 
ing been completed cut two folded sheets 
of plain white paper the exact size of each 
pamphlet. Any ordinary book paper is 
quite good enough for this purpose. Lay 
one of these folded sheets on a piece of 
waste paper, then lay the second on it 
allowing one-quarter inch of the folded 
edge of the lower one to show; lay a piece 
of paper or thin cardboard one-quarter inch 
from the back of the top sheet and paste 
the exposed edges, lift the first sheet and 
place it over the stitching using care to 
see that the fold is even with the back 
of the pamphlet. This can be done easily 
by creasing the cambric over the back. 
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See that the end papers are firmly pressed 
down over the stitching, then fold the cam- 
bric back over the end papers and paste it 
down. 

The pamphlet is now ready for boards. 
Take a no. 50 Binder’s board (Gane Broth- 
ers, New York City) and if you have not 
a regular card shears get a pair of heavy 
scissors or tin snips, measure off the boards 
and cut them the length of the pamphlet 
and the width minus three-eighths inch; 
place them on both sides of the pamphlet 
allowing three-eighths inch to extend at 
the back, using care to see that they are 
square on all sides with the pamphlet, tip 
slightly to hold in place. Strips of book 
cloth should be cut two and one-half inches 
wide and several yards in length. A dark 
color is desirable as it goes well with most 
pamphlet covers. Take one of these strips, 
cut it the exact length of the pamphlet, 
crease it over the back so that there is an 
equal amount on both sides; these creases 
will help to guide in placing the cloth after 
gluing. Hot glue is really the only thing 
that should be used at this time to coat the 
cloth for the back of the pamphlet, but a 
cold glue-paste known as “Arabol” (Gane 
Brothers) answers very well. The cloth 
having been given a smooth coat of glue 
is carefully placed over the back of the 
pamphlet and rubbed down with a folder. 
We are now ready for the sides. Remove 
the original covers from inside the pam- 
phlet; trim them so as to center the letter- 
ing, design, etc., making the three edges 
flush with the boards but leaving about 
three-quarters of an inch of the cloth cov- 
ered back exposed; paste these original 
covers on the boards. This will finish the 
pamphlet as far as the outward appear- 
ance is concerned, but it is yet to be lined. 
To do this raise one of the boards and 
give the end paper an even coat of paste 
all the way to the back, now close and re- 
peat the same on the other side, close and 
put in press or under weight. The pam- 
phlet is now entirely finished unless you 
have a guillotine book cutter, then the edges 
might be trimmed slightly. A typewritten 
label may be made, lettered lengthwise and 
pasted over the back of the pamphlet, the 
title always reading from the bottom up. 
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PAMPHLET VOLUMES 

Individual pamphlets having been taken 
care of, I would call your attention to a 
method of gathering together complete or 
incomplete collections of pamphlets, peri- 
odicals, school serials, etc. From time to 
time the various files are gone thru and 
whenever a substantial lot by one author, or 
under one subject, are found accumulated, 
they are taken out and systematically 
punched and sewed together. A typewrit- 
ten form giving title, author, number, etc., 
is filled out and pasted or glued over the 
back. The collection is now cataloged, 
given a number, and is placed on the 
shelves as a bound volume. In the cases 
where numbers missing in such collec- 
tions come to the library after the col- 
lection has been stitched together, the uni- 
form punching and sewing make it possible 
and convenient to cut apart the original 
collection and insert the missing number. 
This has proved most useful in the treat- 
ment of our school serials and booksellers’ 
catalogs. 

PAMPHLET BOXES 

Before going into the subject of bind- 
ing and repairing of books I think it well 
to consider the various styles of pamphlet 
boxes. We only use one kind for our 
regular file, which is made dust proof and 
is reinforced bottom and top with cloth, 
ends being of wood to which the folded 
front and back are nailed. This is really 
quite an important feature as it makes 
the box far more substantial than it would 
be if only made of cardboard and rein- 
forced on the corners. The cover of this 
box is hinged to the back and is boxed on 
three sides with a t-inch cloth covered 
apron, which when closed makes the box 
quite dust proof and holds in place most 
securely the upper half of the front, which 
is hinged inside and out with cloth. This 
hinged front, which drops down when the 
lid is raised, allows great convenience in 
the filing of pamphlet material. All parts 
where not covered with cloth are covered 
with a black agate marbled paper. We 
manufacture our own boxes, but very good 
ones can be secured from the trade. Great 
care must be exercised in the selecting, 
however, as there are many good looking 
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boxes on the market which simply fall 
apart after a very short period of use. 
One of the most convenient styles of box 
used for sorting and temporary storing, 
is open on two sides. This box is very 
simple in its construction, consisting of one 
continuous piece of cardboard folded 
around and tacked to a wooden end, the 
outside front being covered with white 
paper allowing plenty of room for bold 
labeling. We use this style to a great 
extent for our Booksellers Catalog. The 
convenience of this open box led Dr. 
Richardson to the idea and the making 
of the first pamphlet box and book support 
which is now manufactured and sold by 
the Library Bureau as the “Princeton 
Pamphlet Box and Book Support.” We 
are using these boxes in large quantities, 
and find them useful in a great many ways, 
such as the labeling of our European War 
collections, where it is most convenient 
for us to include in them a collection of 
pamphlets on a particular subject, country 
or individual. We also use them as book 
supports at the end of each shelf where the 
subject and class number can be boldly dis- 
played, giving a general location at a glance. 


REBACKING OLD BOOKS 

Passing from the binding of pamphlets 
to binding of books we are naturally in- 
terested in what can be done in the way 
of restoring and making the unsightly book 
on the shelves less noticeable. We have 
from time to time taken a glue pot and 
brush in hand and gone thru the stack, 
touching up a loose corner or back, but this 
would have to be done often if we would 
have our shelves neat and attractive. So 
to better this scheme of touching up here 
and there with glue, we now go thru sys- 
tematically and collect those books with a 
back off, one side gone, etc., take them to 
the bindery and treat them to a ten-cent 
rebacking. 

The method of doing this is as follows: 
The books are collected in groups in boxes 
and the titles copied by typewriter on a 
strip of paper somewhat carefully arranged, 
using one continuous strip for each box of 
books. The binder then takes the covers 
off, if there are any left, also the back 
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or remnant of the back. He next tips on 
all loose pages, and fly leaves in case they 
bear notes, with a single manila end paper 
on either side. A piece of canton flannel 
is then glued over the back of the book, 
extending about three-quarters of an inch 
on to the end papers. The old boards are 
now placed back into position and a piece 
of cloth (generally taken from a box kept 
for odds and ends) is cut an inch and a 
half longer than the board and wide enough 
to extend an inch and a quarter on each 
side when placed over the back. This cloth 
is now placed in the book ready for future 
use. The back of the book is measured 
and a piece of heavy paper cut the exact 
width of the back and the exact length of 
the boards. This is also placed in the book 
with the cloth. The book is now ready 
for recasing. As in the case of the ten- 
cent pamphlet binding, hot glue should be 
used, but “Arabol” will do nearly as well. 
Take the strip of cloth and paper out 
of the book, adjust the boards so that they 
are square with the book but extending 
one-eighth of an inch over all three sides. 
If the book had a tight joint or was 
laced originally it will be necessary to cut 
one-eighth inch off of the back of the 
boards so as to allow a space of one-eighth 
inch in the joint for the creasing in of 
the cloth cover. Having the boards care- 
fully placed, glue or paste up the cloth, and 
lay in the center of it the piece of heavy 
paper which was cut the width of the back 
of the book. Now place the cloth and paper 
carefully over the back of the book, being 
sure to see that it extends equally over the 
sides and at each end. Lay the cover off 
the book with the back down, fold the 
extended ends of the cloth over on the 
inside of the cover and rub down with a 
folder, turn the cover over and see that 
the cloth is down tight on the other side. 
Place the book back in the cover and crease 
the joints in with a folder. The book 
should be put in press or under weight 
at this stage. The next step after the 
book has been left to dry for a short time, 
is to line it as in the case of the ten-cent 
pamphlet, but as this volume has been 
bound before and there is a call number 
and bookplate in it, it would only add work 
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to cover them up, so, instead of lining up 
with the whole end paper it is cut off just 
long enough to cover the cloth that was 
turned in at the ends. After the book is 
lined it is again pressed and is then ready 
for the typewritten label, which is cut from 
the strip and pasted on the back of the 
book. 

It is well to mention in connection with 
this style of rebacking that the saving of 
all old book covers will be found a consid- 
erable help in supplying the missing covers 
to the books to be rebacked. This form of 
rebacking is one of the simplest forms of 
binding and one that might be undertaken 
in any library, as no more machinery is 
necessary to do this work than to do the 
pamphlet work. The process involved is 
nearly the same as in a one-half cloth 
cased binding and any one having accomp- 
lished results in this form is in a fair way 
to do regular cased in work. 

We hear a great deal of talk about the 
wonderful results that librarians are hav- 
ing in reinforcing the binding of their new 
books, and it has been well proven that 
this added expense is a most profitable in- 
vestment, as the life of the original binding 
is often doubled. I think I am quite safe 
in stating that any assistant who has been 
trained to do the rebacking just described 
would find even less difficulty in the rein- 
forcing of new work. The only difference 
is that in the case of reinforcing, the end 
papers should be lined with a strip of cam- 
bric and sewed to the canton flannel back- 
ing. In doing the reinforced work as much 
of the old backing as possible must be re- 
moved so that the canton flannel will be 
of the most use in strengthening the stitch- 
ing. 

ADVANTAGES OF A LIBRARY BINDERY 

It would be hard to enumerate the many 
advantages of having your own bindery. 
In the case of our bindery we are not in 
some instances able to compete in price 
with some of the outside binderies, as they 
are advertised, but the satisfaction of know- 
ing just what is going into the binding in 
the way of material, workmanship, etc., 
not to mention the great advantage of hav- 
ing the book always in the library and 
accessible most of the time, makes us feel 
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that the bindery is quite indispensable. Just 
a few figures to show what it really means 
to equip and stock a bindery. Our ma- 
chinery, including type and finishing ap- 
paratus, cost us $750. The stock necessary 
to carry on properly all styles of library 
binding at the present time would cost ap- 
proximately $250, making a total expendi- 
ture of $1000. We started our bindery 13 
years ago, doing about $500 worth of work 
the first year. Our report for last year 
shows 4052 volumes bound, 125 volumes 
of newspapers sewed in red rope paper, 
800 volumes rebacked at 10 cents apiece, 
101 collections of pamphlets punched and 
sewed, 477 pamphlets bound regularly at 10 
cents, 10,973 pamphlets sewed in manila 
folders, and 29,505 volume numbers gilded. 
It is unnecessary to describe in detail 
the kinds of binding that we do. As a 
matter of fact we only have two distinct 
styles, namely, cased and laced bindings. 
In the former we do everything from a 
pamphlet at 25 cents in one-half cloth with 
paper sides to our regular periodical in 
full Holliston buckram at 65 cents, the 
same sewing and the same _ reinforced 
cambric joints being used for each. In the 
laced bindings we put all books bound in 
morocco, light or heavy, at least 80 per 
cent of our periodicals, and all regularly 
bound newspapers. All sewing is done “all 
along” wherever the size of the signature 
will permit, overhand sewing being used 
only where the periodical has been reduced 
to single pages by the taking out of the 
advertising matter. 
BINDING NEWSPAPERS 


The question of newspaper binding is 
quite a serious one, not only because it 
involves the expenditure of a great deal of 
money, but also because of the difficulty 
in securing the proper material to support 
such a volume. Both these points have 
been greatly relieved, however, by the use 
of Holliston buckram. One of the best 
methods for temporary newspaper binding 
is to have the volume sewed regularly 
with reinforced end papers, cloth joints and 
the cords cut off at regular lacing lengths. 
The end papers and first sections are tipped 
as in the case of regular binding. A sheet 
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of heavy red rope paper is then cut equal 
in width to the length of the volume and 
two and one-half times the volume’s width. 
Glue up the back of the sewed volume and 
fold the red rope paper around it so that 
there will be a finishing flap of one and 
one-half inches on the front. Crease the 
paper over the back and rub until tight 
with a folder. Insert a piece of binding 
tape thru both top and bottom of the cover 
about three inches from the front; paste 
this down inside of the cover and glue a 
small piece of the same paper over it, cut- 
ting these tapes off about 15 inches in 
length so that they may be tied around the 
front of the volume to keep the red paper 
in place. A label pasted on the front, con- 
taining the name and date of the paper, 
makes it very convenient to locate these 
volumes on the shelves. The great ad- 
vantage of this method is that the tempo- 
rary binding may be discarded at any time, 
and the volume bound in regular style. 
This style of binding costs the library 50 
cents, plus the cost of the paper. 


FORMULA FOR PASTE 


Our formula for wheat flour paste is as 
follows: 

Take two pounds of good wheat flour 
(poor flour will not make good paste); 
sift and mix this into a creamy batter by 
adding gradually one quart of luke warm 
water in which has been dissolved one 
ounce of alum. This batter must be 
whipped until every lump has disappeared 
and it has the consistency of thick cream. 
Six quarts of water should be placed on 
the fire and allowed to boil for at least 
ten minutes, then pour steadily on the bat- 
ter, stirring vigorously, until the paste has 
been properly cooked. This can be deter- 
mined by the color, which will have changed 
from a white to a light gray. This should 
make about nine pints of thick paste. 
While hot pour into air tight cans or 
crocks. This paste will keep under ordinary 
conditions two or three weeks. Ten drops 
of wintergreen or carbolic acid will have 
a tendency to prolong this time, and in 
the case of the latter, it may prevent to 
some extent the attacks of insects. 
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THE LIBRARY THAT JOAB STARTED 


By Attce Spencer Geppes LLoyp 


[Evrror’s Notr.—We are indebted to Mr. Frederic 
H. Sidney, of Wakefield, Mass., for calling our at- 
tention to this very interesting work which Mrs. 
Lloyd, altho an invalid, has been able to organize 
in the mountains of Kentucky. 

Three years ago, Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd went from 
Boston into the Kentucky mountains in hopes that 
Mrs. Lloyd’s delicate health would improve, and 
finding the climate agreeable they decided to locate 
at Ivis, Knott county, in the Caney Creek section, 
one of the most isolated districts in mountains. 

As soon as Mrs. Lloyd had become settled at Ivis 
she began to organize a community service club, and 
when the club was well under way, with the help of 
the mountain folk Mrs. Lloyd constructed a building 
to be used as a civic center, free school and public 
library. Just how this came about Mrs. Lloyd tells 
in her story. Friends in the North have supplied 
Mrs. Lloyd with books for the school and library, 
but there is still great need of books and periodicals 
of all sorts, for this little library supplies 11,000 book- 
hungry souls eager for information. 

Both day and evening free schools are conducted 
at the library. They are the only schools of their 
kind im the county, and the ages of the pupils en- 
rolled in the night school range from 17 years to 83 
—suificient evidence that the mountain folk are eager 
and willing to learn. 

With all the reading matter there is in the world 
it seems a pity that these men and women should 
want for books and magazines. They are a splendid 
race of people, the only pure bred Americans in our 
country today. They are the people of Lincoln and 
Daniel Boone; if we can help them by furnishing 
them the means to increase their store of knowledge 
we are doing a valuable work both for the state of 
Kentucky and for the nation as a whole. 

The post-office address of this community center is 
Caney Creek Community Center, Pippapass, via Way- 
land, Floyd county, Kentucky. The workers will be 
glad to send literature and answer questions. Address 
either Mrs. Arthur W. Lloyd, one of the founders; 
or Miss Leila Budd, executive at Radcliffe Cottage.] 


Joan cannot read—yet. Joab is a moun- 
taineer of Kentucky. He is not, however, 
a Lincolnian mountaineer, altho the same 
strains mingle in his blood. 

Joab is stubby and bent. His peaked face 
and ferret, tho kindly eyes, flanked by high 
cheek-bones, seek to peer out the more 
intently because of the hump in his back: 
a hump that has achieved for him—and 
surely the noun is not inappropriate, since 
he has a library to his credit—the pseudo- 
nym of “Humpty-Joab.” 

“Humpty-Joab” was not born with his 
hump. He has gradually acquired it. From 
the age of six years onward (altho not 
vastly upward, as far as stature is con- 
cerned) he has needed a shelf on his back, 
not for the limited library, that he might 
become Lincolnian, but for the loads of 
corn and fodder which, from dawn to dark, 
year after year of harvestings, barefooted 
over the stubble, he has “packed” from the 
sheer mountains of his inherited acres to 


his cabin of logs that sits in the “Holler” 
thru which the Creek of Caney flows, zig- 
zag. 

No! I cannot truthfully admit either 
that Joab can read the books in the library 
he started; or that he is Lincolnian. 

Lincoln was but temporarily, thru the 
mere accident of birth, a Kentucky moun- 
taineer. Joab is permanently, thru the un- 
mitigated frustration of opportunity, a man 
of “The Lost Tribes of America.” 

Neither is Joab’s mother of the type of 
woman of the mother of Lincoln. Zuraphy, 
Joab’s mother, is witchy—a cauldron-brew- 
er of “yarbs” of mystic magic. She is also, 
but quite incidentally, one of the best shots 
in the county. Perhaps were her qualifica- 
tions for motherhood less uncanny and less 
belligerent, Joab might be a trifle more 
Lincolnian. 

But it is folly to haggle with destiny. 
Joab is as he is (and none of us, com- 
munity workers, has the least desire to 
alter him by a jot): entirely gentle and 
always amenable, albeit complacently and 
contentedly paternal; perpetually but pa- 
tiently weary with his incessant plodding 
with the coal and wood, up the mountains 
and down, for the stoves in the various 
buildings of the Caney Creek Community 
Center; vaguely rather than specificail 
hopeful that his future in one of the Model 
Homes of our Community Center will yield, 
from his blighted formative years, even for 
him—a limited fruition; determinedly in- 
sistent that his children shall now have the 
“eddication” that his uncanny and belliger- 
ent inheritance and an opportunity-less en- 
vironment have thwarted for him. 

It is to Joab (“Humpty-Joab”) that the 
Caney Creek Community Center and Free 
Library and Model Homes owes its incep- 
tion. 

“Ef you-all what they call ‘community 
workers’ will cum tew the Creek of Caney, 
I air aiming tew deed off tew you-all a 
right smart strip uv my farm. Hit haint 
much as fer as the land air concerned. 


Hits erbout petered out. Hits certainly 
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washed out. But hit air totally ad-e-quate 
fer the building thet I air aiming fer you- 
all ‘community workers’ tew build on a 
strip uv my farm.” 

“But what sort of a building do you aim 
for we-all to build on this strip of your farm, 
Joab?” questioned the future founders of 
the Caney Creek Community Center and 
Free Library and Model Homes: an unique 
mountain plantation for community uplift 
that has now absorbed all the farm of Joab 
and nearly as large an acreage across the 
Creek of Caney; upon which land have 
been built not only the building that Joab 
wanted (The Caney Creek Community 
Center and Free Library) but Radcliffe 
Cottage for an administration cottage; the 
Smithampton Industries Building; the 
Hamilton Lodge dispensary, the Cushman- 
Burton hospital, and a series of light and 
sunny Model Homes; with a Wellesley 
Recreation Hall partly subscribed for. 

“I haint in no way particler about the 
shapings uv my building,” condescended 
Joab. “But I do aim fer you-all ‘com- 


munity workers’ tew riz up on my strip uv 
land, a building that'll give my Onnie and 
Zildy and Rufus and Marthy and Phronie— 
a chance; and me and my woman a chance 


thet we-all kin live not liken but un-liken 
the hog.” And then he added propitiat- 
ingly, fearing lest he had appeared auto- 
cratic, “You-all know jest ez well ez I 
know thet we hain’t none on us hed never 
no chance at all.” 

We knew it! 

And just because we knew it, to the 
torture of our souls, we accepted from 
Joab (with its attendant obligations “tew 
riz” a building replete with opportunity) 
a strip from his inherited, impoverished 
acres. And at the end of the deed, Joab 
made a cross: 

his 
Joab + James 
mark 
Upon the strip of land, we workers built 
The Caney Creek Community Center and 
Free Library. 

A year or so later, Joab James (“Hump- 
ty Joab”) signed his name proudly, with a 
wild curve of the alliterative J’s, to an- 
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other deed. This deed sold for $1000 cash, 
his entire farm that had come down unto 
the generations; and from which, for lack 
of “community workers” to advise, his 
ancestors had sold for pottage the lumber 
and mineral rights. 

Phrasing the lack of a realization of 
the value of ready cash which is a char- 
acteristic of the primitive mind of a man 
who lives chiefly thru barter, Joab ex- 
plained: 

“I haint a mite uv use fer the $1000. 
Hit haint filled with no meaning tew me. 
I brought you-all tew the Creek of Caney 
and when you-all hed the need uv more 
room, hit certainly would hev been un- 
thoughted in me tew refuse. But now I 
aim fer you-all tew git fer me more land 
somewheres where hit’ll not disfurnish you 
none. I don’t re-quire thet $1000. I want 
the $1000 to be land fer my children tew 
marry and settle on. You-all keep the 
money; and fer hit, git me land.” 

We kept the $1000 (that a generous 
helper had sent us) until not so very far 
away (for how could we ever lose sight 
of the progeny of Joab) we bought a splen- 
did farm and deeded it to “Joab James, 
his heirs and assigns forever.” 

“I allowed all erlong thet hit would work 
out erbout thet air manner,” concluded 
Joab of the complacent faith. “The Lord 
wouldn’t hev led me tew give you-all my 
farm fer nuthing. And thet $1000 cer- 
tainly were nuthing. He knowed you-all 
would git me more land fer hit. He 
knowed I wouldn't suffer none by the trans- 
action; seeing ez I hev saved the Creek 
uv Caney tew the U-nited States of Ameri- 
key.” 

And it was thus that the Creek of Caney 
came into its own. 

(Parenthetically it may be added that 
Joab is, in minor matters, supreme dictator 
of the Community Center, because—“You- 
all know ez I got you-all tew come tew 
Caney ‘in the beginning’”—actually as 
much of a beginning of a new life to 
Joab, as Genesis—“and I jest nat’rally do 
hanker to see them Ben Davis's planted 
right erbout here.” And as it really does 
not make a scrap of difference exactly 
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where the fruit-trees are planted; or ex- 
actly where the strawberry beds are placed 
on the sunny slope above the “bottom”; 
and just because Joab did get us to come 
to the Creek of Caney; and just because we 
love it as if we had been “riz on hit”; 
and just because we have dedicated our 
lives to the race of Joab and trust never 
to leave them—just because of all this that 
Joab has come to mean to us volunteer 
“community workers,” we are willing to 
pay tribute from our souls (as Kipling 
has to Gunga Din) to “Humpty-Joab.” 

But what has this to do with “The li- 
brary that Joab started?” 

A great deal! 

The library is in the building that is 
bringing a chance to Onnie and Zildy and 
Rufus and Marthy and Phronie and Joab 
and the woman of Joab—and the 1400 other 
mountaineers that the Caney Creek Com- 
munity Center and Free Library has now 
come to reach with its community service. 

“The library that Joab started” isn’t so 
very much of a library as libraries go. 
It has but a few over 6000 volumes solicited 
and contributed by friends of the workers 
from all over the United States: 6000 vol- 
umes, classified and cataloged and shelved 
according to Dewey. But, small tho it is, 
the library is like a lamp in the darkness— 
a library whose import is reaching stunted 
persons: cramped souls that for 200 years 
have been groping like the blind, hopelessly 
and astray. 

The books are not read very much—yet! 

They are waiting for the leaven to 
work! 

They know, as the community workers 
know, that but two out of ten adults on 
the Creek of Caney could read and write 
when Humpty-Joab made his mark on the 
deed to the strip of land upon which the 
library stands. Knowing this, the books are 
not merely parallels to the shelf-list cata- 
log. With equal impartiality as to his- 
torical verisimilitude they display their 
colored plates to Noah, to Napoleon, to 
George Washington. By their very pres- 
ence (on a creek where there is not even 
mail service) they entice to the ardous road 
that must be traveled to the Town of Op- 
portunity: the road from Illiteracy to Liter- 
acy—as untamed and rocky a trail as the 
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creek-bed and mountain roads of the Creek 
of Caney. 

Of a night, with the gasoline lanterns 
hanging from the ceiling in “The library 
that Joab started,” the books more patiently 
look down from their cases along the sides 
of the wall at the young-old women and 
the early-broken men who grope their way 
from the darkness into the “moonlight 
school”—there dully to struggle to decipher 
the primer; there crampingly to form the 
letters into their own names. Terribly 
hard it is, with the brain creaking at its 
unwonted strain. In spite of the effort, in 
spite of the discouragements—steadfastly 
the books in “The library that Joab started” 
exert their compelling influence on Joab 
and the race of Joab: signifying a quest 
like that of the Grail, success in which 
gives life more abundant. 

Saddest perhaps of all it is, when the 
great grandchildren of Alamanda (Ala- 
manda, the blind) feel for the primer in 
the hands of the community worker, peer 
into it, holding it an inch from their filmy 
eyes, and then hand it back, tremblingly: 
“T reckon I hez tew remain ez ignorant ez 
I alwuz hev bin. There haint no use fer 
me tew try tew learn tew read them books. 
I jest kaint see. . . .” 

And after that, comes the planning by 
the community workers for the next group 
of eye-afflicted from among the race of 
Joab to be taken in a jolt-wagon, in charge 
of the district nurse of the Caney Creek 
Community Center, to the railroad in the 
next county; and from there to a hospital 
in the great city, to receive remedial lenses 
or perhaps be saved from total blindness. 

At times, also, the books themselves from 
“The library that Joab started” are packed 
into traveling library cases and wedged 
into a jolt-wagon; and carried thru the 
trails to some remote “Holler” where the 
“yarning fer larning” is one of the saddest 
tragedies of frustration of which the Caney 
Community workers know. 

Slightly extraneous may appear an ac- 
count of how the Caney Creek Community 
Center has come possessed of a jolt-wagon 
of its own in which to cart the books from 
“The library that Joab started”—yet it 
seems excusable to admit that it is not 
Joab alone who has faith that the Lord will 
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not permit His servants to labor in His 
vineyard, among the race of Joab, for 
nothing. 

One of the volunteer workers at the 
Caney Center, a Bostonian to the core, had 
conscientiously placed $300 in a Boston 
bank (she having no other resources) to 
die with. She had reckoned that to be 
placed decorously in a Boston tomb would 
cost $300. But, as does nearly every 
worker who once feels the throb of the 
heart-beats of a race like unto that of 
Joab, she has‘ decided she will not even 
return to Boston to die. The Creek of 
Caney, where the mists float down the val- 
leys late of a misty morning, is to be her 
earthly abode until the coming of “the 
angel with the darker drink.” Similarly 
with Joab and his $1000, the worker dis- 
covered that $300 was an utter superfluity. 
It costs nothing at all (not a cent) to die 
and be decorously laid under the earth in 
the virgin forest, that circles in many places 
the Creek of Caney. 

Hence, she has drawn her $300 from the 
Boston bank. With it she has purchased 
a cross-eyed mule (“A mule never did pull 
with its eyes, anyway,” she extenuated) 
and another mule and a jolt-wagon. 

What for? 

To take from “The library that Joab 
started” books out thru the “Hollers” that 
slumber in the ever-narrowing valleys: 
valleys that are invariably turning to wind 
slenderly thru a Gap; then flattening in 
wrinkles into another valley—each slumber- 
ing sepia smudge forming a “Holler” re- 
iterating, to this walled-in heart of the 
United States, the purposeless monotony 
of mere survival. 

“Joab had the higher vision,” admitted 
this community worker of the Creek of 
Caney, who is the possessor of a perfectly 
decorous cross-eyed mule in place of a 
perfectly decorous Boston tomb. “The 
Lord God of Hosts never in the world 
intended that I should sell my soul for 
a marble slab. The compensations of a 
cross-eyed mule are vastly more exhila- 
rating, even exuberant, than a sarcophagus 
of marble. 

“But really, we must do something for 
Euphemia. She is certainly going blind. 
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She could not spell half as many words out 
of the speller as when I visited her last 
week. Now, with our own wagon, and 
my cross-eyed mule, maybe we can get 
up another group of eye-afflicts the first 
of the month—” 

And it is ever thus! 

“The library that Joab started” yields 
constantly many and varied, amusing and 
sad, hopeful and hopeless, by-products. 
The last by-product is a post-office that 
literally will put the Creek of Caney into 
the United States. And the post-office is 
equipped and ready and waiting for the 
red tape of the government to tie it to 
a creek-bed mule-back carrier route; and 
it has been placed, in honor of Joab, in 
the Caney Creek Community Center and 
Free Library that stands on the strip of 
land that Joab gave that opportunity might 
come to the race of Joab; and the name of 
the post-office, out of “The library that 
Joab started,” is Pippapass. 

“I haint exactly understanding the whole 
uv hit, ez you-all hev bin so kind ez tew 
explain,” puzzled Joab, pausing in his 
“packing” of coal and wood to “warm” 
by the fire in Radcliffe Cottage. ‘But ez 
I understand hit, my post-office is named 
after a little girl away off in foreign parts 
that haint maybe hed no more eddication 
than me! but that went erbout when she 
didn’t hev no coal nor wood to pack (like 
uv a Sunday here with me) a-singing and 
a-doing good unknowing to herself. I 
kaint sing a note; but I hev studdied that 
I am sumwhat like that thar Pippa. I jest 
went right erlong and done the best I 
knew; and I give you-all first a strip where 
my library and my post-office now air; and 
then I giv you-all all the land I hed; and 
I been studdying that I haint neither ever 
a-going tew know the whole of what I did 
do when I saved this yere Creek uv Caney 
tew the U-nited States uv Ameri-key.” 

The community workers at the Caney 
Creek Community Center and Freem Li- 
brary and Model Homes are also unable 
to weigh the entire ultimate value of the 
service they are rendering to the nation; 
but they are certainly justified in admitting 
that all they ever do will owe its incep- 
tion to “The library that Joab started.” 
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BOOK SERVICE FOR OUR SAILORS AND MARINES* 


By Mary C. HENTHORNE 


Durinc the four months from Nov. 1, 
1917, to Mar. 1, 1918, the American Library 
Association has made a splendid record in 
supplying books to the sailors and marines 
in our Naval Training Stations and on our 
vessels. The Navy Department Commis- 
sion on Training Camp Activities, appointed 
by Secretary Daniels to organize and de- 
velop welfare activities for the men of the 
navy, asked the Library Association to un- 
dertake this most important task of supply- 
ing books for the navy as it had previously 
undertaken the task for the army at the 
request of the War Department Commis- 
sion. Mrs. Finley J. Shepard, as chairman 
of the library committee of the Navy De- 
partment Commission, has a representative 
at the office of the commission in Washing- 
ton who co-operates closely with the War 
Service of the A. L. A., and another repre- 
sentative in New York at the International 
Headquarters of the Young Men’s Christian 
Asssociation. 

Before the library association and the 
commission began organized work, local 
agencies, such as the Red Cross and the 
public libraries, aided by private enterprise, 
had supplied many books to help meet im- 
mediate needs. Statistics for much of this 
work will probably never reach the Library 
War Service headquarters in the Library of 
Congress. Consequently reports will not 
contain the complete figures. Yet available 
records show that in four months’ time over 
one hundred and twenty naval stations, in- 
cluding hospitals, have been cared for and 
more than one hundred vessels. 

Navy library work divides naturally into 
two branches—work with the naval stations 
on land, and work with the boats. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent by the commission to 
the commandants of stations, asking for a 
statement of library service already being 
rendered, and of needs to be met. This 
station questionnaire also asked about the 
educational qualifications of the men. The 
replies show that a surprisingly large per- 


* Miss Henthorne is Mrs. Finley J. Shepard's secre 
tary in Washington with the Navy Department Com- 
mission on Training Camp Activities. 


centage of the men have had high school 
work and many college training. This is 
true of the men on shipboard also. Thru 
the head of the Chaplain Corps, Chaplain 
John B. B. Frazier, questionnaires were 
sent to a large number of vessels. Mean- 
while the library association sent circulars 
to librarians near naval stations, asking 
them to report needs from their standpoint. 
This systematic work soon resulted in the 
sending of many gift and purchased books 
to naval stations and ships. 

Naval stations are of many kinds and 
sizes, from the large training camps con- 
taining twenty thousand men to the tiny 
coast patrol station with perhaps twenty 
men. No station is too small to have its 
needs supplied. One base with several hun- 
dred men is situated on an island isolated 
from the main land much of the winter sea- 
son. The appeal came from the Y. M.C. A. 
secretary to supply books there, keeping in 
mind the fact that the majority of the men 
were college men. It was not necessary for 
the secretary to assure the A. L. A. that 
the books would be thoroly used in order 
to have them sent. Stations which have no 
Y. M. C. A. secretary are visited by one 
from a larger camp who supplies books 
from his stock and changes them when nec- 
essary. An excellent system of traveling 
libraries has been established at one of the 
submarine bases. 

In training stations containing less than 
a thousand men to those with over thirty 
thousand, books will be found in charge of 
the chaplain, usually in the recreation build- 
ing, and of the secretaries in the Y. M. C. 
A. and K. of C. huts, and in the barracks. 

In the navy the chaplain is the formal 
head of the library work in the stations and 
on boats, co-operating with the Y. M. C. A. 
and K. of C. in the proper supply and dis- 
tribution of reading matter. 

Recreational reading is supplied mainly 
from the gift books so generously given by 
the American people in response to the 
library association’s call. Technical and 
reference works and general informational 
books, so-called “non-fiction,” are purchased 
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from the fund raised by the A. L. A. last 
oo library buildings similar to 
those in the army camps have not been 
found necessary except in a few cases as 
ample space has been made available in 
isting structures. 

gift of $10,000 made the 
erection of a suitable library possible at 
the Naval Training Station at Great Lakes, 
Ill. This building is identical in plan with 
those in the army camps. It is ninety-three 
feet long by forty feet wide and contains 
one large room, capable of accommodating 
two hundred readers and fifteen thousand 
books, and two small bedrooms. The su- 
pervision of the building and the organizing 
of the work were in charge of John F. 
Phelan of the Chicago Public Library. 
There is at present a resident librarian, 
who has two regular assistants, with some 
special help in addition. An automobile 
service provides for the distribution of 
books to the various centers thruout the 
station. 

Some smaller separate library buildings 
have been provided in other ways to meet 
particular conditions, but most of the work, 
as stated before, is carried on from cen- 
ters provided in Navy Department and oth- 
er recreational buildings. 

At Harvard College, the Navy Depart- 
ment maintains Radio, Aeronautic, and En- 
sign schools. The college library is open 
to the students. Its large collection is sup- 
plemented by purchases of the A. L. A. 
Several thousand gift books are housed in 
the Chaplain’s building. Other universities 
are doing similar work for the Navy. 

At Bensonhurst on Long Island, library 
work is carried on at the Y. M. C. A. hut. 
The following report shows that the work 
is done under difficulties, but it is, neverthe- 
less, appreciated. “The hut was full to 
overflowing with sailors reading, writing, 
sleeping, playing checkers, and some were 
dancing to the strains of the camp band, 
which was playing loudly in the midst of 
things. The room was blue with smoke, 
but after the first minute we got used to 
that, and were able to draw a long breath, 
and see what was going on. There was a 
platform for moving pictures and other en- 
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tertainments, a piano, and an old reed 
organ. At one side of the platform was a 
corner twelve feet square, where the secre- 
tary has his little library, and is trying 
desperately hard to make it look attractive. 
There were shelves across one end sufficient 
to hold 200 books, gift of the Brooklyn Red 
Cross. The secretary expects to have more 
shelves made to separate the ‘library’ a 
little more from the rest of the big room. 
He wants 600 books, classics and new war 
books, and novels of the modern type, also 
magazines.” This modest request was 
taken care of immediately. 

In several places local libraries have re- 
ceived permission from the commandant to 
open branch stations. This is true at the 
training station at Balboa Park, San Diego, 
and the camp at the university in Seattle. 

A very interesting field of work is that 
in the naval prisons. During war time 
minor infringements of rules receive, neces- 
sarily, rather severe punishment. The men 
being disciplined in this way are given 
every opportunity to make good and to be 
returned to the service. Lieutenant Com- 
mander Thomas Mott Osborne is doing 
wonderful work with his “Welfare League” 
at one prison. Here the men control sub- 
ject to Lieutenant Commander Osborne. 
Special books have been supplied them for 
both study and pleasure reading. 

Library work in both army and navy 
hospitals is being organized by Caroline 
Webster. As the wounded men are re- 
turned from France the task of providing 
for them will continue to grow larger and 
more important. Nearly all of the naval 
hospitals have some books of their own. 
Circulars have been sent out asking the 
bed capacity, size of staff, present reading 
matter supply, and estimated needs. Vari- 
ous organizations and libraries have made 
scrapbooks, which are distributed as re- 
quired. One of the orderlies from Walter 
Reed Hospital was asked whether the men 
really liked these scrapbooks. He replied, 
“Indeed they do. Sometimes when the ward 
is quiet there is suddenly a loud chuckle or 
a shout of laughter and one of the boys 
says, ‘Look at that now! Aijin’t it the 
funniest ever?’ as he points to some pic- 
ture or story in the scrapbook he is using.” 
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Reading matter, for use in contagious 
wards, which may be destroyed when it has 
served its purpose, is sent when requested. 
The library association is preparing to send 
a woman librarian to any hospital in which 
the medical officer in command wishes such 
service. “Her work is to make the connec- 
tion between the man and the book; it is 
for her to reach the man with the book 
that is needed; and in doing this, she must 
visit the wards, carrying books, reading 
aloud, telling stories (if her talents be in 
this direction).” When occupational courses 
are installed for convalescents the librarian 
must see that books relating to these 
courses are included among the other books. 
A request has already been received to 
place a library in a convalescent home for 
sailors to be opened soon in Norfolk. 

Subscriptions for general magazines can- 
not be placed by the A. L. A. at present. 
This need is being met now thru the 
A. L. A. by the Department of Navy Recre- 
ation of the Woman’s Naval Service, Inc., 
which is sending a selected list of periodi- 
cals to such hospitals as are designated by 
the War Service. Pensacola, Charleston, 
Portsmouth, N. H., New Orleans, the Vir- 
gin Islands and the U. S. S. Barney are 
already being served thru the generosity 
of this committee, of which Mrs. Edward 
T. Stotesbury is chairman. A number of 
periodicals, furnished free by publishers, 
are also sent to hospitals. Requests for 
books and magazines have been received 
from several hospital ships. There will be 
an increasing demand for this service. 

Dispatch offices at Atlantic ports are 
handling books for both army and navy. 
One is in charge of Asa Don Dickinson, 
and another is being organized by W. H. 
Brett. Most of the gift and purchased 
books for naval bases abroad are sent thru 
these offices, as well as books for the fleet. 
Putting books on transports for the soldiers 
belongs to the army library work but sup- 
plying libraries for their crews is a part 
of the navy work. 

In summing up the program of navy li- 
brary work being developed on lan! it is 
found that stations of all kinds are being 
served—naval and marines training sta- 
tions, city recruiting offices, aeronautic sta- 


tions, submarine bases, coast patrol stations, 
naval hospitals and prisons, coaling stations 
and fuel plants, recreational centers, naval 
clubs, radio stations, quarantine camps, re- 
ceiving ships, naval ammunition depots, 
naval proving grounds and rifle ranges. 
From Portland, Maine, to Alaska, from 
Minnesota to Key West and San Diego, in 
Panama, Cuba, Porto Rico, Haiti, the Vir- 
gin Islands—wherever our sailor lads and 
our marines are found, there are library 
books also. Library work is organized 
abroad, so that books are now available at 
the different naval bases for the fleet and 
for the naval aeronautic service. 

The Navy Department has, for many 
years, systematically supplied certain classes 
of boats with libraries for both officers and 
crew, and has set aside a fund for maga- 
zines. This has heretofore been adequate, 
but the sudden expansion of the navy has 
caused a demand for an increased number 
of books. The American Library Associ- 
ation has been more than glad to help the 
Department handle this situation. Battle- 
ships, armored cruisers, submarine chasers, 
submarines, fuel ships, scout patrol boats, 
and even tugs, have sent appeals to Library 
Headquarters. These requests are usually 
“rush orders,” for our boats cannot wait, 
but move quickly and quietly in and out of 
the harbors. One vessel reports, “We are 
at an isolated radio station in Alaska the 
greater part of the year; want library for 
crew; also good technical library for refer- 
ence use of officers, to include works on 
civil engineering, light railway construc- 
tion, radio, electrical and hydraulic engi- 
neering, aeronautics, athletics, (fencing, 
boxing and wrestling).” A ship with goo 
men and a goodly library modestly asks for 
one atlas and an unabridged dictionary. 
Another wants song books. One boat re- 
ceived from the custom officers four hun- 
dred volumes formerly part of the library 
of a German vessel. On board another ship 
the library, containing several hundred vol- 
umes, is reported to be open one hour daily, 
with an average circulation each day of 
eighty books. Five thousand magazines 
were issued on a recent round trip voyage. 
One chaplain, having collected money for 
books for his men, asked the A. L. A. to 
select and prepare them for use. 
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The quality of reading done by the men 
of the navy ranks as high as that in any 
community of civil life, possibly higher 
because of the particular needs created at 
present by the war, which is necessitating 
so much intensive study along special lines. 
The library books are a great aid to the 
men who are in the educational classes 
conducted by the naval authorities and the 
Y. M. C. A. Commercial arithmetics and 
geographies, books on business English, 
English literature, French, Latin, Spanish, 
algebra, trigonometry and chemistry are 
among those asked for by the men who are 
studying for higher rating and for Ensign’s 
commission. The demand often comes in 
this form, “Please send us books suitable 
for high school work in the following sub- 
jects,” leaving the selection to the A. L. A. 

General books of travel and guide books, 
especially on France and Russia, are popu- 
lar, as well as general and individual biog- 
raphy and history. Social hygiene, first 
aid, sanitation and kindred subjects are fre- 
quently called for Requests are sometimes 
made for books like Draper’s “History of 
the intellectual development of Europe,” his 
“Conflict between science and religion,” 
Bowne’s “Essence of Christianity,” and, 
“Psychology and the navy.” There is a 
long leap from these to the cook book that 
one sailor lad carried happily away from 
one of the dispatch offices. 

War narratives are in constant demand, 
necessitating the purchase of many dupli- 
cate copies of books like “Over the top,” 
“The first hundred thousand,” Gerard’s “My 
four years in Germany,” and Service's 
“Tales of an ambulance driver.” Poetry of 
all kinds is keenly appreciated, not alone 
war poetry and volumes by individual poets, 
but good anthologies containing the old- 
time favorites. 

Then novels, the lighter essays and 
dramas—there is much of this kind of ma- 
terial needed for recreational reading. 
After a hard day’s training it is a relief 
to a tired man to sit down in some corner 
and bury himself in an absorbing story. 
There is a wide range of taste to be satis- 
fied here. Naturally, the men demand O. 
Henry, Kipling and Mark Twain among 
the first. Jack London, Rex Beach, Mc- 
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Cutcheon and Tarkington are soon worn 
to pieces. Adventure and detective stories 
are much called for by the younger men. 
The navy has many boys of seventeen and 
eighteen in its service called by the spirit 
of adventure. Provision has always been 
made for their reading, but especial atten- 
tion is paid to them now. 

The marines are very appreciative of 
gifts of books. Recently over three thou- 
sand gift and purchased books were sent 
to different stations in Haiti, San Domingo 
and Cuba. Even the Marine Band has not 
been forgotten. Letters have been received 
at headquarters expressing the appreciation 
of both officers and men. 

Much has been accomplished toward 
meeting the need for reading material in 
the navy, but the Navy Department Com- 
mission and the American Library Associ- 
ation both feel that there remains much 
more to be done. Information concerning 
book needs is welcomed by both organiza- 
tions. Requests will be taken up and acted 
upon promptly, sometimes direct from the 
A. L. A. and sometimes thru local libra- 
ries. The association is in constant com- 
munication with many librarians whom 
they have authorized to handle library 
problems in stations in their vicinity. The 
best brain power in the library world is at 
work handling this vast problem for both 
army and navy and any aid rendered the 
War Service from any source is a step for- 
ward in accomplishment. 

The following statement is a summary 
of the recorded achievement for the navy 
of the American Library Association dur- 
ing the first four months of its work, or 
up to Mar. 1, 1918: 

121 Naval 100 


Stations Vessels Total 
and Hospitals 
A. L. A. purchased 
18,979 673 19,652 
A. L. A. gift books.. 96,867 12,146 109,013 
Gifts from other 
Supplied by Navy 
Department ....... 31,067 31,067 
135,762 47,041 183,703 


Many thousands of gift and purchased 
books have, of course, been sent since Mar. 
1, and more are being sent all the time. 
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MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
MOVES INTO NEW BUILDING 


On Jan. 16, 1918, the reading room in 
the new building of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society was opened to the public. 
The work of moving the society’s collec- 
tion of books, manuscripts, and museum 
objects had been going on since Dec. 1. 
Many of these had been stored away for 
years in dark and dusty vault rooms and 
closets in the basement of the Old Capitol 
building where the society formerly had 
its headquarters, and in equally grimy and 
inconvenient store rooms in the sub-base- 
ment of the present Capitol building where 
the society has had its rooms since the 
building was completed in 1905. For sev- 
eral years the quarters assigned to the 
society had been growing more and more 
inadequate, with the result that an increas- 
ingly greater number of its actual working- 
collection of books and newspapers had to 
be consigned to the afore-mentioned tempo- 
rary oblivion. In the same process the 
members of the rapidly increasing staff had 
been driven to find temporary office-room 
in almost inaccessible alcoves and cubby- 
holes among the promiscuously scattered 
stacks and wooden bookcases. It was, 
therefore, with a feeling of intense relief 
that we celebrated the completion of the 
strenuous work of moving our 125,000 
books, pamphlets, and newspapers from 
various widely scattered resting places to 
the ample space provided for them in the 
new building. 

MOVING THE COLLECTIONS 


Possibly a short account of our methods 
in moving our book collection will be of 
interest to librarians facing similar prob- 
lems. We had constructed for our use 
wooden boxes of %-inch pine with %-inch 
ends and bottoms, 35 inches long, 23 inches 
wide, and 12 inches deep, over-all measure- 
ments. These dimensions were determined 
by the size of the stack elevator in the 
new building, which had to carry up all 
of the books, but experience proved that 
they answered satisfactorily the require- 
ment of holding the maximum load that 
could be handled with the least amount of 
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wastage of labor and packing space. Half- 
inch cleats for handles were nailed across 
the ends of the boxes with a 34-inch clear- 
ance for grip. These boxes were con- 
structed by a local box factory for seventy 
cents apiece. At first we tried boxes with 
¥,-inch sides but a few days of wear and 
tear convinced us that the 34-inch sides, 
tho costing eight cents apiece more and 
making the boxes heavier to handle, were 
in the end more satisfactory. One hun- 
dred and twenty of these were sufficient to 
keep a two-horse team going back and forth 
over a three hundred yard haul with few 
delays. Two gangs at both the loading and 
receiving ends were needed to keep the 
work going at maximum capacity. Occa- 
sionally, in spite of every effort, there 
would be some unavoidable congestion at 
one end or the other; and, in fact, the 
only solution of this problem is a certain 
amount of mobile labor which can be trans- 
ferred on short notice from one end to 
the other, tho even this expedient is not 
a perfect solution. 

The scheme of location in the new build- 
ing had been carefully worked out in ad- 
vance, shelf for shelf, as nearly as was 
possible. In the case of our many stored 
books much estimating was necessary, 
which resulted in some last minute shift- 
ing. Manila P slips marked with the num- 
ber of the floor, stack, tier, and shelf were 
placed in the books which were to stand 
at the beginning and end of each shelf. 
The numbered sides of the slips were faced 
toward each other, so that whenever a 
shelf was broken in being packed, as hap- 
pened in nearly every box, we could tell 
by the direction in which the slips were 
faced whether we were dealing with the 
last end of a shelf or the first end. 

The empty boxes were brought into the 
stacks in the old building loaded three 
high on small hand-trucks. A library as- 
sistant directed the removal of the books 
from the shelves to the boxes, having them 
placed backs up, one layer deep, and 
packed solidly to prevent upsetting by care- 
less teamsters. Two rows of ordinary 
books, practically the equivalent of two 
three-foot shelves, could be packed in each 
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box, running lengthwise of the box. The 
folios, of course, had to be packed spe- 
cially. The boxes were then reloaded on 
the trucks, each box being kept from slip- 
ping off from the one below it by properly 
spaced cleats on the bottom. They were 
then trucked outside of the building and 
piled up for the teamsters. At the new 
building they were taken up to their respec- 
tive floors on four-wheeled, rubber-tired, 
furniture trucks, and the question of shelv- 
ing was easily disposed of, if no mistakes 
had been made in slipping the books. It 
was found that two men working with the 
elevator could feed the boxes at about the 
right rate of speed to two shelving gangs 
working on different floors of the stacks. 

The average number of people engaged 
in the moving operation, in so far as the 
library was concerned, was six members 
of the library staff and twelve day laborers, 
including the two teamsters. With this 
force the main part of our collection of ap- 
proximately 125,000 books and pamphlets 
was moved in about two weeks. 

CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDING 

The construction of the new building was 
first authorized by the legislature of 1913, 
and $500,000 was appropriated for the pur- 
pose. The building was originally intended 
to house the state supreme court also, but 
after the architect’s estimates had been 
submitted, it was found that the appropri- 
ation was inadequate to erect a building 
that would answer the needs of both insti- 
tutions. Accordingly an amendment was 
enacted by the rors legislature, eliminating 
the supreme court and providing for the 
use of any part of the building that the 
society could possibly dispense with, by 
other state departments at the discretion 
of the Governor. The plan, as finally 
drawn, provided for the needs of the so- 
ciety, the Public Library Commission, and 
the States Education Department. It is 
hoped, however, that the latter department 
will in the near future be provided for 
elsewhere. In that event, its present rooms 
will be used by the Historical Society for 
work with the state archives, and for ex- 
pansion of its other activities, many of 
which are still cramped for space. 

The building itself, which is located on 
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a commanding eminence opposite the State 
Capitol, is constructed of gray granite 
quarried at Sauk Rapids, Minnesota, and 
the marble of the main staircase and the 
floors of the corridors and stack rooms is 
from quarries at Kasota, Minnesota. The 
style of architecture is Roman Renaissance 
reduced to its simplest elements. The cen- 
tral motive is an lonic colonnade projected 
over a recessed loggia. The building is of 
five stories, set on sloping ground, so that 
the shipping-rooms of the Historical So- 
ciety and the Public Library Commission, 
tho located on different floors, are both 
accessible to the service driveway in the 
rear. The Public Library Commission oc- 
cupies the south end of the building on the 
two lower floors. The State Education De- 
partment has a corresponding location on 
the main and second floors, with some addi- 
tional rooms on the west side of the build- 
ing. The rest of the building is occupied 
by the Historical Society. 

The stack room extends thru four full 
stories in the rear portion of the build- 
ing from the basement floor to the second 
floor ceiling, enclosing an eight-tier, enam- 
eled-steel, self-supporting bookstack, with 
a capacity of 384,000 volumes. Under the 
present contract, the shelving and floors 
for the four lower tiers have been omitted; 
however, the framework is ready for the 
installation of shelving as needed. The 
newspaper stack, occupying the central 
portion of the west front of the building, 
is four tiers in height, with a capacity of 
20,000 bound newspaper volumes. Auto- 
matic booklifts are in each stackroom and 
a push-button elevator for the use of stack 
attendants is in the main book stack. The 
newspaper reading-room is directly above 
the newspaper stacks on the main floor (the 
second floor above the basement) ; the main 
reading-room occupies the north end of the 
same floor, opening at one end into the 
newspaper reading-room, and at the other, 
into the present lower floor of the stack- 
room. Both of these reading-rooms are 
open to the public from 8:30 to § on every 
day except Sunday; and the intention is, 
as soon as possible to keep them open eve- 
nings and Sunday afternoons. As a rule, 
books are issued for reference use only, 
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but in some cases they are loaned for home 
use for a few days. 

The administrative offices and cataloging 
rooms are on the second floor, the latter 
opening directly into the stackroom. The 
third floor is to be devoted entirely to 
museum and gallery purposes, altho one 
of the smaller rooms will be used tempo- 
rarily for an auditorium until more space 
on the lower floors is available. 

LIBRARY RESOURCES OF THE SOCIETY 

Some information concerning the soci- 
ety’s collection of books and newspapers, 
together with a statement of methods used 
in the building up of this collection, may 
be of interest to librarians. From a his- 
torical standpoint one of the most valuable 
parts of the collection is the file of Minne- 
sota newspapers, numbering about 10,000 
bound volumes and ranking among the half- 
dozen largest and best-cared-for news- 
paper collections in the country. As the 
society was founded in 1849 by the first 
legislature of the territory of Minnesota, 
and the first newspaper in Minnesota, the 
Pioneer, now the Pioneer Press of St. Paul, 
was founded the same year, the society was 
on the field early enough to secure com- 
plete files of most of the important Minne- 
sota papers. At present four hundred and 
one of these are being received regularly, 
including at least one from every county 
in the state. In the past lack of space has 
discouraged the building up of a collection 
of papers from outside of Minnesota; but 
as this difficulty is now obviated, the pres- 
ent plan is to acquire a representative se- 
lection of newspapers from other states. 

The first clause in the statement of the 
objects of the society, as defined in the 
by-laws, reads as follows: “To collect, 
arrange, and preserve archives, records, 
and historical material illustrative 
of and relating to the history of Minne- 
sota and the Northwest in particular and 
of North America in general.” The stress 
in collecting is, therefore, laid primarily 
on securing material relating to the his- 
tory of Minnesota. In addition to acquir- 
ing all possible public documents, the so- 
ciety conducts strenuous begging campaigns 
by correspondence to secure the publica- 
tions of societies and organizations thru- 
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out the state. Publications by individual 
Minnesota authors, without regard to the 
subject, are acquired whenever possible, 
either by gift or purchase, and are kept in 
a special collection. The other obvious 
field which is cultivated to the fullest ex- 
tent is that of publications about Minne- 
sota. Members of the staff scan the col- 
umns of the principal newspapers of the 
state for publications in all of these classes. 
They also index the papers for biographical 
or obituary notices of prominent Minne- 
sotans. In addition, the society has a field 
agent who makes periodic trips to different 
parts of the state and collects as much of 
this sort of material as possible. 

The manuscript collection containing sev- 
eral hundred thousand pieces of original 
manuscript material is probably of more 
interest to the investigating scholar than 
is the printed material. The most impor- 
tant of the single collections of manuscript 
material are the papers of Ignatius Don- 
nelly, numbering about 50,000 pieces, the 
papers of Rev. Edward D. Neill, Governor 
Alexander Ramsey, General H. H. Sibley, 
Colonel J. H. Stevens, James W. Taylor, 
Samuel J. Brown, W. H. Houlton, and 
Franklin Steele, averaging several thousand 
pieces each. All of these men were inti- 
mately connected with the early history 
of Minnesota and the Northwest and their 
private papers constitute an invaluable 
source of first-hand historical information. 

Outside of the Minnesota field, the col- 
lection of genealogical material including 
town and county histories is no doubt the 
most notable feature of the library, ranking 
among the half-dozen leading collections 
in the country. About half of the popular 
patronage of the library is attributable to 
this collection. To the reference librarian 
it frequently brings perplexing problems in 
the shape of impatient family-hunters who 
expect to trace their entire family history 
in a few hours of random reading in books 
that the librarian will obligingly place be- 
fore them. On the whole, however, this 
is a satisfactory kind of reference work 
in that the inquirer usually knows exactly 
what it is that he or she is looking for, 
and it has its foundations in the very bed 
rock of history. 
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The society has recently begun to spe- 
cialize in the history of the Scandinavian 
element in the United States. Minnesota 
is an ideal location for this kind of work, 
because she has a larger number of Scandi- 
navians in her population than any other 
state. Since the University of Minnesota 
had been collecting Scandinavian material 
for some years, an agreement was reached 
with the regents, by which the collection 
of the university will be confined to Scandi- 
navian languages and literature and mate- 
rials relating to the history of the Scandi- 
navian countries themselves, while the col- 
lection of the Historical Society will con- 
sist of materials relating to these peoples 
in America. In accordance with this agree- 
ment, the university library transferred to 
this society the extensive and valuable 
O. N. Nelson collection, which it had pos- 
sessed for a number of years. The society 
has had the assistance of Scandinavian ex- 
perts in the bibliographical work of build- 
ing up this collection, and there are usually 
on the staff one or two assistants with a 
reading knowledge of the Scandinavian lan- 
guages to help in caring for the collection. 
The order department keeps in touch with 
the more important Scandinavian publish- 
ing houses and readers go thru the various 
Scandinavian periodicals for titles of pub- 
lications that will be of value in this col- 
lection. A list of some seventy-five Scandi- 
navian-American newspapers and maga- 
zines was recently circularized and satis- 
factory results are already beginning to 
appear. 

In the field of early American travel and 
history, the society has a very full collec- 
tion. In fact, the ordinary bookseller’s 
catalogs of Americana yield but few items 
of value to the library. There is a well- 
rounded collection of books on political 
science and economics which is constantly 
being improved. With the notable excep- 
tions of geology and archaeology, pure 
science does not generally come within the 
scope of the society's collections, but there 
is a good selection of standard text and 
reference books in the other sciences. The 
society is a government depository, and has 
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a collection of government documents 
which is unusually complete. The fields 
closely allied to history, such as biography, 
and travel and description, are cultivated 
almost as intensively as is history itself, 
with especially notable results in the case 
of American biography. There is a com- 
prehensive collection of Indian material, 
especially that pertaining to the history of 
the Sioux and Chippewa Indians, which is 
so closely bound up with the early history of 
Minnesota. The policy is to develop all 
sides of this collection, archaeological, lin- 
guistic, anthropological, as well as the more 
strictly historical. The collection of bibli- 
ographical reference books is unusually 
good, including a complete set of Sabin’s 
Bibliotheca Americana. 

In presenting this brief and rather inade- 
quate survey of the library’s resources, I 
am only too conscious of the many de- 
ficiencies of the collection. My idea is, by 
emphasizing its prominent features after 
the manner of a caricature, to fix a definite 
picture of it in the mind of the interested 
reader. This is the public aspect of it, 
so to speak, the characteristics by which 
it will be known to fame. It is often true 
in the case of a library, as with a much- 
caricatured individual, that the less promi- 
nent features of the subject are of more 
interest to those who know it well. The 
casual browser in our library, not bent on 
serious historical research, will find his ap- 
petite for books of general cultural and 
literary interest well satisfied. It is the 
intention to place still more emphasis on 
this class of literature, in connection with 
the campaign to advertise the facilities of 
the library, and to popularize its use. The 
new building will be dedicated at the time 
of the annual meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association to be held 
here from May 9-11; and following up this 
initial publicity, measures will be taken to 
impress upon the minds of possible readers, 
that this is a public, not a private, institu- 
tion as many people erroneously believe, 
and that the library can offer them help in 
many ways that they little suspect. 


C. Epwarp Graves, Librarian. 
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THE ROSWELL P. FLOWER LIBRARY 
AT CORNELL 

In 1897, Roswell P. Flower gave five 
thousand dollars to the New York State 
Veterinary College at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., for the purchase of books. 
In April, 1901, Mrs. Roswell P. Flower 
gave ten thousand dollars to be added to 
the unexpended balance of the $5000 to 
endow a library for the college. The li- 
brary was established and named in honor 
of the ex-Governor. The income of the 
endowment is used solely for the purchase 
of books and periodicals to keep the library 
abreast of the advances in all that pertains 
to comparative medicine. In the library 
hangs a portrait of ex-Governor Flower 
and under it a tablet with the inscription 
“The Roswell P. Flower Library, Founded 
1897." The exercises in recognition of 
these generous benefactions were held in 
the amphitheater of the Veterinary Col- 
lege, June 12, 1901. 

This library contains the choice collec- 
tion of veterinary books made by the late 
Dr. John Busteed, the founder of the New 
York College of Veterinary Surgeons. It 
includes a number of rare and valuable 
works, dating from Carlo Ruini (1602 A. 
D.). The collection also includes a num- 
ber of pamphlets and water color illus- 
trations. It furnishes a valuable history 
of veterinary science and to the artist it 
provides the classic folios of Gurlt, Stubbs, 
Brunot, Leblanc and Trousseau, Snape, 
Blaine and Leisering in artistic, descriptive 
and surgical anatomy. The Flower Library 
also contains the library of Dr. W. L. Zuill, 
formerly a professor in the veterinary de- 
partment of the University of Pennsylvania, 
consisting of many veterinary classics in 
the French language. The library has in 
successive years been the recipient of many 
valuable gifts. 

The permanence and high quality of the 
Roswell P. Flower Library is secured. It 
keeps in touch with the most advanced liter- 
ature in the various fields of veterinary 
medicine, hygiene and surgery. 

Already the library has more than 
5600 volumes and a collection of stu- 
dents’ theses. There are in addition 
large numbers of reprints, pamphlets and 
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bulletins on animal diseases. There are 
more than thirty complete sets of current 
veterinary and allied journals. All of this 
material is scientifically classified, cata- 
loged and indexed upon its receipt. One 
hundred veterinary, medical and closely re- 
lated technical periodicals are taken regu- 
larly, keeping the library up to date with 
the literature of America, Great Britain, 
France, Switzerland, Germany, Austria and 
Belgium. 

Supplementing the resources of this li- 
brary are the libraries of the various other 
colleges and departments of Cornell Uni- 
versity, notably that exceedingly valuable 
collection of publications in the department 
of entomology. 

The library is of great assistance to the 
faculty and students. It is also consulted 
by those of every college in the University 
and by many teachers in other institutions 
thruout the country. It is gradually be- 
coming a reference library for the veter- 
inarians of the state. 

Frances B. van Zanovt, Librarian. 


NEWARK PLANS A SOUTH AMER- 
ICAN EXHIBIT 

Durinc May and June a South American 
exhibit will be held in the Newark Museum. 
While its general object will be to stimu- 
late interest in the great possibilities for 
trade with all South American countries, 
the museum has selected the Republic of 
Colombia as the special subject of this 
exhibit. 

The museum has sent out letters to the 
leading firms having trade relations with 
Colombia soliciting contributions of mate- 
rial that will illustrate her resources, her 
economic, business and trade conditions, 
her possibilities of development by Amer- 
ican capital, the products she now exports 
and those she can and will export when her 
internal transport facilities are properly 


developed. 


Half of greatness is grit. When intel- 
ligence is backed up by the determination 
not to back down, the only thing under the 
sun that is impossible is something that can 
not be imagined. 
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CHILDREN’S WAR WORK EXHIBITS 
IN EVANSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


It is a fact quite well established that 
our public schools constitute one of the 
most fruitful and inspiring parts of the 
public library’s field of activity, and so 
many more opportunities for co-operatién 
and close affiliation between the two insti- 
tutions are now offered than have ever 
before been held forth-that it seems as 
if a near future day is promised when they 
might really come to a full understanding 
of each other. It has become quite a com- 
mon thing for us to preach co-operation 
between our schools and our libraries, but 
I suppose that we librarians, while we an- 
nounce ourselves as vigorous defenders of 
good co-operation, therewith often uncon- 
sciously assume that the “co” part of the 
word is vested in the other party. In fact, 
it seems that in every bit of co-operation 
someone does a considerable amount of 
“second fiddling,” and I don’t mind admit- 
ting that in the activities described in the 
following paragraphs we of this library did 
play that part. 

During the week of February 9 there 
was held in the Evanston Public Library 
an exhibit which in interest aroused ex- 
ceeded perhaps anything in the way of 
exhibits ever shown here before. Some- 
one had conceived the rather startling no- 
tion that children, always entertaining, 
could even be useful under certain pre- 
determined circumstances. So the children 
of the public schools were organized and 
set to work on a multitude of tasks grouped 
under the general term “War Relief 
Work.” It is not here necessary to speak 
of the particular methods employed in the 
performance of these tasks, but it should 
be stated that, beyond the guidance and 
instruction necessary in order that the 
pupils (some of whom were only six years 
old) might be able to do the work at all, 
no help was given, each child being re- 
quired to work out his own salvation on 
the particular sweater or bonnet or flan- 
nelette bootee that he had chosen as his 
visionary goal. 

The results of this effort exceeded every- 
thing that was ever claimed for it. We 
hurried in a lot of temporary shelving so 
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that the books of the children’s room of 
the library might make way for the exhibit, 
and when the work of installing the dis- 
play was completed, the public was invited 
to inspect the work of the children—443 
picture puzzles, 79 pin cards, 27 shot bags, 
23 glass covers, 114 pillows, 156 checker 
boards and boxes, 65 pairs of knitting 
needles, 3 rag rugs, 200 paper dolls in 
envelopes, 250 loose paper dolls, 392 splints, 
306 bandage rolls, 886 tampons, 13,986 gun 
wipes, 88 quilts, 17 knitted baby comforters, 
14 knitted squares, 84 knitted soldier sweat- 
ers, 6 knitted soldier scarfs, 3 pairs of 
knitted wristlets, 5 trench caps, one helmet, 
53 knitted baby bonnets, 18 knitted baby 
sweaters, 2 knitted baby scarfs, 2 pairs 
of knitted baby bootees, one pair of knitted 
baby mittens, 30 knitted wash cloths, 7 
pairs of flannelette bootees, 9 flannelette 
bonnets, 4 velvet bonnets, and 15 flannelette 
baby jackets. 

There were hundreds not only from 
Evanston but also from Chicago and other 
cities who came to see the exhibit; and 
a goodly number of the “grown-ups,” as 
they examined the work of the little folks, 
thanked their lucky stars that they were 
not called upon to do as well. Even as 
I write this, many of these very articles, 
made by the industrious hands of many 
little children, are serving their serious 
purpose in the most desperate places where 
humans dwell to-day. 

Just now we are exhibiting in the rooms 
of the library the food conservation poster 
work of our school children. Every class 
of every school in the city from the kinder- 
garten to the high school has contributed 
to this poster exhibit, and about 500 posters 
look down from our walls and exhort our 
readers and patrons, thick and thin alike, 
to eat this and save that in order that a 
variety of dire calamities might the sooner 
befall the kaiser. Here, too, the chil- 
dren have been allowed to work out their 
own ideas with only a helping hand now 
and then to keep them within the borders 
of sanity. Originality has been empha- 
sized, and, while it must be admitted that 
in a few instances the work is tolerated 
by virtue of its originality only—and how 
much so-called progressive library work 
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does not this single foundation stone sus- 
tain—yet in the large majority of cases 
there is a surprising amount of keen wit 
and ready analogy displayed. Of course, 
there are some examples of gross crude- 
ness, but not nearly so many as one might 
expect, and a considerable number of the 
posters are really artistic in their execu- 
tion. 

The variety of themes that have sug- 
gested themselves to the children are in- 
teresting to note. The poster that dis- 
plays a score or more of farmers perform- 
ing a sort of goose-step past a poem reading 


Sing a song of sixpence, 
A field full of wheat, 
Four and twenty farmers 
Linked against defeat, 


is only one of many whose themes parody 
Mother Goose or other rhymes. Personi- 
fication of inanimate things and of animals 
has an appeal to children, and especially 
do they seem to love to endow animals 
with the powers of speech and cool war- 
time reasoning. One very large pig with 
a very small head solemnly announces that 
it is “on the way to France” while another 
near by optimistically philosophises that 
it is “safe on Saturday anyway.” Fishes 
everywhere—and chickens, too—display the 
most spirited self-sacrifice in offering them- 
selves for meatless day consumption, and 
any number of disconsolate dogs and rats 
bemoan the change that has come over 
the nation’s garbage pails in the more 
recent months. Uncle Sam and Columbia 
and Old Glory stand forth, of course, 
everywhere amid personified sugar sacks 
calling for help in the sea of war; fat boys 
promising to reduce, and crows on fences 
protesting against the activity of Farmer 
Hoover in the corn fields, are frequent. 

It is a great satisfaction to know that 
this work has been worth while. Whether 
it is the first time it has been done in just 
this way signifies little since this is a poor 
time to exploit priority: but our library 
is glad that it has been able to co-operate 
so extensively with the schools in a piece 
of work of this sort. The providing of 
space for exhibits has after all been the 
least part of our co-operation. The rec- 
ords of a thousand tasks well done and 
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accomplished under unprecedented circum- 
stances surely provides a splendid inspira- 
tion to go on and accomplish more, and 
our very efficient school authorities recog- 
nize that this inspiration is only a small 
part of what the public library can con- 
tribute toward the educating of American 
children. 
Marcus Sxarstept, Libraricn. 


STENOGRAPHERS AND TYPE- 
WRITERS WANTED 


Tue United States Government is in 
urgent need of thousands of typewriter 
operators and stenographers and typewrit- 
ers, both men and women. All who pass 
examinations for the departments and of- 
fices at Washington, D. C., are assured of 
certification for appointment. It is the 
manifest duty of citizens with this special 
knowledge to use it at this time where it 
will be of most value to the Government. 
Women especially are urged to undertake 
this office work. Those who have not the 
required training are encouraged to under- 
go instruction at once. 

Examinations for the Departmental Serv- 
ice, for both men and women, are held 
every Tuesday, in 450 of the principal cities 
of the United States, and applications may 
be filed with the Commission at Washing- 
ton, D. C., at any time. 

The entrance salary ranges from $1000 
to $1200 a year. Advancement of capable 
employees to higher salaries is reasonably 
rapid. 

Applicants must have reached their eigh- 
teenth birthday on the date of the examina- 
tion. 

For full information in regard to the 
scope and character of the examination and 
for application blanks address the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C., or the Secretary of the U. S. Civil 
Service Board of Examiners at Boston, 
Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Atlanta, Ga.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Chi- 
cago, Ili.; St. Paul, Minn.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
New Orleans, La.; Seattle, Wash.; San 
Francisco, Cal.; Honolulu, Hawaii; or San 
Juan, Porto Rico. 
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CAMPAIGNING FOR BOOKS IN A 
SOUTHERN COLLEGE TOWN ' 
Cuaret Hit, the seat of the State Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, is a small coun- 
try town with a population of not more 
than 2000, faculty and “townspeople.” The 
college library is the only one in town, 
and from it was conducted a most interest- 
ing campaign for books during the A. L. A. 
book week. It began with three darkies 
and their motley teams on the Monday 
morning, and ended with the big pile in 
its “chicken-coop pen” in the central hall 
of the library on Saturday afternoon. 

It is hardly fair, however, to date its 
beginning from Monday morning. The 
previous weeks had contained much plan- 
ning, more advertising, and still more pre- 
paratory begging—tho after the fall drive 
for actual dollars it was a comparatively 
easy matter to go about “prying books 
from their owners,” as Frederic C. Haskin 
puts it. For advertising, the large black 
posters of the soldier balancing a huge pile 
of books and the smaller Gaylord posters 
were displayed in most prominent places— 
in the library itself, on trees down the main 
street, in store windows, and best of all, 
in the post office. It might not be recog- 
nized for the post office until the noon 
train came in, and the whole town was 
seen to enter its door within the next hour, 
from khaki-clad freshman to elderly pro- 
fessor. Then one would conclude that it 
was the best possible place in which to 
catch the public eye. 

In addition to the posters, announce- 
ment of the collection was made in coilege 
chapel (compulsory), and articles were 
culled from the A. L. A. War Bulletins 
to be printed in the Chapel Hill News and 
college weekly, the Tar Heel. Citizens 
were told that the Boy Scouts would call 
for books on Monday and Tuesday. Col- 
lections were to be made in the student 
dormitories by freshmen, and all were given 
the alternative privilege of bringing their 
books in person to the library and adding 
them to the pile in the main hall. Both 
articles ended with an invitation in capi- 
tals to COME TO THE LIBRARY AND WATCH 
YOUR PILE GROW. 

The receptacle for this pile occasioned 
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much anxious thought. Finally the col- 
lege carpenter was called in and ordered 
to construct a fence, dimensions five feet 
square. This sounded enormous, but 
“nothing venture nothing have.” The com- 
pleted article was made of mosquito wire 
with wooden frames, and while it provoked 
no little merriment and ridicule, and was 
permanently christened the “pen,” yet it 
proved fully adequate and gave a fine view 
of the books thru the sides. The library 
has a large square hall, with delivery desk 
in the rear and reading rooms on either 
side, so the position of the pen in the cen- 
ter of this hall could not have been better. 
The students were captivated immediately. 

The first plan had been for the Boy 
Scouts to go to the houses on foot and 
carry away the books in their arms, but 
hopes ran high for a large collection to 
equal the $160 given in the fall, and finally 
three teams were boldly engaged, Une’ 
Green, Unc’ Bob, and Ernest. Their wag- 
ons were of the variety depicted by chil- 
dren in their first artistic attempts, with 
about the same irregularity of line. Ernest 
had a mule, of apparently unambitious dis- 
position. 

At the appointed time on Monday this 
noble cavalcade drew up at the back door, 
the scouts came running over the green 
with a whoop, rejoicing in an early release 
from school, the wagons were decorated 
with posters, and each horse—and mule— 
received a small American flag behind his 
right ear. Unc’ Green was dissatisfied with 
the resulting uneven appearance, and de- 
manded a flag for his steed’s left ear, too. 
There happened to be just one more, and 
his darky soul was satisfied. The mule 
team was not so popular, and finally the 
two smallest boys were obliged to take 
possession of it. However, a ginger cake 
apiece assuaged all sorrows, and with a 
rattle and bang the A. L. A. special de- 
livery trucks were off! 

The returns fulfilled every hope. There 
were scores of attractive books—fiction, 
such as O. Henry, Conan Doyle, Oppen- 
heim, John Fox, Basil King, Gaboriau; 
also volumes of up-to-date history, poetry 
and essays. For the rest of the week books 
rained into the pen. Two hundred volumes 
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were sent in from the neighboring towns 
of Hillsboro and Cedar Grove, and these 
included a choice set of French novelists, 
in translation. The students gave most 
generously both of textbooks and favorite 
stories. Their Y. M. C. A. book exchange 
sent over a wagon load from which were 
selected several hundred respectable look- 
ing volumes, many of them French gram- 
mars and stories, with vocabularies. Some 
of the texts contained interlinear assistance 
and remarks of varying degrees of acerbity, 
but the former will give help to the new 
readers, the latter perhaps remind them of 
days gone by. 

As the pile increased it became a great 
center of attraction. Boys surrounded it 
all day, picking up this book and that, 
reading a page here and there. They ex- 
hibited it with pride to their friends. Pro- 
fessors were heard to wish for a chance 
to read some of the fiction. Toward the 
end of the week so many surmises were 
expressed regarding the number of books 
in the pen that it gave rise to the idea of 
a guessing contest. Why not keep the pile 
intact on the Saturday and invite everyone 
to hazard a guess on its contents? 

There was some perplexity over a suit- 
able prize, but it was finally decided to 
allow the winner the privilege of select- 
ing five dollars worth of new books to be 
given in his name. No sooner said than 
done. New posters were prepared adver- 
tising the contest, and articles written for 
the papers. On Saturday morning a new 
blankbook and freshly sharpened pencil ap- 
peared at the desk, and everyone who came 
in was buttonholed and asked to register. 
The results were most amusing. They 
ranged from four hundred to four thou- 
sand. One boy brought a foot rule and pro- 
ceeded to measure and figure, another was 
reported to be working it out by logarithms, 
while a lady said that she had dreamed the 
number—1263—the night before. 

Monday morning there was a great sort- 
ing and counting, and there proved to be 
a total of 1495, with 513 fiction, 594 French 
textbooks—enough to stock every camp in 
the United States it seemed—and the rest 
non-ficti The prize was won by a boy 
who ha, "+07, but he was closely 
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followed by two others who tied for sec- 
ond place with 1492, a patriotic choice. 
Additional gifts brought the grand total up 
to 1560, from which not more than two 
per cent must be discarded. 

This campaign not only stimulated in- 
terest in the soldiers’ reading and brought 
together books for it; it also proved to 
be a good advertisement for the library, 
and gave the partakers therein many en- 
livening moments. 

Cornetia S. Love. 


A WARNING AS TO LIBRARY 
BULLETINS 


WE are asked to call the attention of li- 
brarians to an experience of the Plumb 
Memorial Library at Shelton, Conn., with 
the Library Bulletin Company, with which 
Mr. and Mrs. M. F. Dyer are connected. 
This company printed a bulletin for this 
library for 1915 and 1916, collecting local 
advertisements from which the expenses of 
the publication and the profit of the pro- 
moters were paid, so that the bulletin cost 
the library nothing. For a bulletin in 1917 
money was collected from advertisers, but 
nothing further was done, and letters sent 
to the address of the company at Box 146, 
Norwalk, Conn., received no reply; a spe- 
cial delivery letter sent to the same address 
was forwarded to Newark, N. J., and re- 
turned from that post office as unclaimed. 
Nothing has since been heard of the people. 
The Mattatuck Press, Inc., of Waterbury, 
Conn., thru A. H. Tyrrell, reported to the 
Plumb Memorial Library that there was a 
printing bill of $1100 which was unpaid, 
and that no trace could be found of the 
concern which had had the bulletins printed. 
It is understood that the libraries at Chico- 
pee, Mass., Westfield, N. J., and East Or- 
ange, N. J., have had similar trouble. The 
library at Shelton has made good to the 
advertisers who had paid the Library Bul- 
letin concern, and has issued its bulletin 
for the past year by the help of new ad- 
vertisers, so that it has been done without 
expense to the library. We print this in- 
formation that other libraries may avoid 
trouble of this kind thru dealings with 
irresponsible people. 
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VISIT TO SIXTEEN MILITARY 
CAMPS 


Tue following report was written by J. I. 
Wyer, Jr., chairman of the War Service 
Committee, describing a tour of inspection 
which he made in March: 

On Mar. 8 I left Albany for a visit to 
as many of the cantonments and national 
guard camps as could be reached in a 
three-weeks’ absence. Between that date 
and the 29th the following were visited: 


Dix, Wrightstown, N. J. 

Meade, Admiral, Md. 

Lee, Petersburg, Va. 

Wadsworth, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Sevier, Greenville, S. C. 

Gordon, Atlanta, Ga. 

Fort Oglethorpe, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Pike, Little Rock, Ark. 

Beauregard, Alexandria, La. 

Logan, Houston, Texas. 

Ellington Field (aviation), 

Travis, San Antonio. 

MacArthur, Waco. 

Bowie, Forth Worth. 

Funston, Junction City, Kansas. 

Great Lakes Naval Training Station, Great 
Lakes, Ill. 


Houston 


While the first object of interest at each 
camp was naturally the camp library and 
the A. L. A. War Service centered in the 
library building and reaching out from it 


into all parts of the camp, no such visit 
could be made without seeing much of the 
military and social life of the various 
camps. The journey was strenuous but 
very interesting, an unusual and significant 
experience. 

Whenever possible these camps, prob- 
ably by design, have been located rather 
remote from cities or large towns. This 
is especially true of Camps Upton, Dix, 
Meade, and some of the aviation fields. I 
was surprised at the ease and informality 
with which civilians, both men and women, 
are admitted to most of these camps. The 
aviation fields, of course, are rigidly guard- 
ed and sightseers strictly excluded; but the 
cantonments and national guards are sur- 
prisingly easy to enter. I was challenged 
for a credential in but two camps, Gordon 
and Funston, and the latter camp was the 
only one in which a formal pass was neces- 
sary to reach the camp library. On the 
other hand I saw, particularly on Satur- 
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days and Sundays, women, usually attended 
by male escort, sometimes alone, in the 
camp library, the Y. M. C. A. huts (some- 
times playing checkers with soldiers), in 
the buildings of the Knights of Columbus, 
in the mess halls at meals with both men 
and officers, and in all parts of the grounds. 
Trolleys and jitneys from nearby cities en- 
ter the grounds without formality and their 
passengers come and go freely thruout the 
camp. 

Other impressions are of too many 
stretches of bad roads between town and 
camp; of the hotel lobbies of camp towns 
thronged with soldiers and their friends; 
of the visiting family groups marked so 
often by unsmiling mothers and the evi- 
dent atmosphere of parting; of a monoto- 
nous sameness of architecture and military 
routine, which, nevertheless, permits of 
distinctive differences among the several 
camps; and, most of all, of the amazing 
progress in less than a year towards a great 
national army. 

As for the library service. The typical 
A. L. A. buildings are finished in every 
camp visited except Beauregard (construc- 
tion delayed by two months quarantine) 
and Ellington Field where no building has 
been authorized. These buildings are in 
all cases quite the most attractive in the 
camp with the single exception in a few 
instances of the hostess houses. Some- 
times the library is the only painted build- 
ing. They are noted everywhere for their 
warmth, their bright lighting, their dis- 
tinctive and impressive exterior appear- 
ance. Considering that they were all built 
from the same plan there is a considerable 
and interesting variation among them due 
to differences reflecting the initiative and 
personality of organizing librarians. Two 
or three camps have requested additions 
but my general impression was that a build- 
ing one hundred feet long in nearly every 
case is sufficient for an adequate book col- 
lection and for the work incident to hand- 
ling books and passing them on to branches 
and stations. 

The book collections now range from 
g000 to 25,000, the average for the four- 
teen big camps visited being 17,000. No 
camp visited had more than half enough 
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books and in certain of the larger more 
permanent camps 50,000 or more books can 
be used to advantage. This book shortage 
will be remedied by the recent Book Cam- 
paign which was actually at work during 
my days in Texas camps. On the other 
hand nearly every camp has as many books 
as it has been able to prepare for use. 
Many thousands of books have been and 
still are delayed in shipment. A few have 
been lost, especially early shipments of gift 
books. It was certainly wise for the Wash- 
ington office to withhold shipments of new 
books until buildings were ready so that 
they should not be distributed to unorgan- 
ized agencies administered by others. 

There is high praise everywhere for the 
admirable selection of the purchased books, 
not only from librarians but from officers 
and men who pronounce it particularly 
comprehensive and well rounded for so 
small a collection. 

Personnel. There are now about a hun- 
dred regular employees in thirty-five camps, 
an average of slightly under three to a 
camp. No building should have a staff of 
fewer than three. And it is easy to see 
how the best librarians can use four or 
five in addition to the local service that 
can be had at any camp. 

Continuity of service is extremely desir- 
able. The best showings were uniformly 
made where a good man has been in charge 
for several months; every change impairs 
efficiency. The personnel, especially of 
chief librarians, is becoming impressive and 
includes some of the best men in the coun- 
try. This is as it should be, but it would 
be better if these men could arrange for 
longer service than the one, two or three 
months which is the utmost many of them 
have been able to render. 

Considerable additional service is avail- 
able by detail from the commanding officer 
or some of his staff or subordinates. Such 
help is usually conscientious objectors, 
prisoners, physically disqualified men, la- 
borers and occasionally able-bodied enlisted 
men, tho the War Service Committee dis- 
courages requests for the latter, and natur- 
ally the commanding officers feel that their 
business is to train all able-bodied men to 
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fight and not to detail them for library 
work. Besides this official help much ex- 
cellent help has been given by officers’ 
wives, the staff of the public libraries in 
camp towns and by volunteers secured by 
these public libraries. 

Extension Work. The obvious agencies 
are the Y. M. C. A. huts (ten or a dozen 
in each large camp), the K. of C. build- 
ings, the camp hospital, barracks buildings, 
soldiers’ clubs in camp towns, officers’ 
clubs, remount stations, the trenches, artil- 
lery stations, outposts, quarantine camps 
both incoming and outgoing, quarters of the 
commanding general. 

If the stock of books suffices for provi- 
sion to the barracks the number of branches 
in any camp may easily be two hundred. 
At present it is usually from fifteen to 
twenty, tho one or two camps have been 
able to lodge collections of fifty to seventy- 
five in a good many barracks. With 1000 
books in each Y. M. C. A. and K. of C. 
building, 2000 in the hospital, divided 
among nurses, officers, convalescents and 
medical staff, fifty books in each of 200 
barracks and several hundred in other ob- 
vious branches, 25,000 to 30,000 may well 
be used. These in addition to 10,000 in 
the central building would probably pro- 
vide a sufficient permanent stock. Beyond 
this the number of books that may go to 
soldiers leaving for France can only be 
conjectured. Thousands are constantly be- 
ing used thus in the eastern camps tho the 
stock of books west of the Mississippi is 
too small yet to permit such depletion. 

Publicity. Everywhere the heavy work 
of organization and building has postponed 
desirable publicity. The most obvious and 
effective opportunities have been over- 
looked or neglected and in too many camps 
the collections of books in the various 
agencies give no hint that the A. L. A. has 
anything to do with their provision or ad- 
ministration. In common thought they are 
doubtless credited to the “Y,” the K. of C., 
or to friends from home. 

Each library could well use two hundred 
posters or placards thruout the camp. 

Other publicity agencies not yet fully 
utilized are the camp papers, home soldier 
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correspondence, local daily papers, movies 
in camps and in camp towns. 

The Work. Nothing could be better than 
the fine spirit of the men anf women in 
all the libraries or more gratifying than 
the satisfactory and rapidly growing results. 

Relations with the military authorities 
and the other Fosdick agencies are nearly 
always cordial and effective. When such 
relations are not satisfactory it is quite as 
usually due to inertia or indifference of 
the librarian or to his undue absorption 
within his building. 

All our librarians agree that a camp li- 
brary is a “man’s job” calling for the best 
ability and qualities in our very best men. 
There is nearly unanimous agreement that 
women can be largely used for assistants 
and for branches in the base hospitals, and 
it is gratifying to record that the com- 
manding officers are nearly all willing to 
allow women to be thus used. 

The A. L. A. work seems to compare 
favorably with the work of any other army 
welfare agency in its organization, unity, 
conduct and success. This is measured not 
only by what can be seen but what is heard 
from officers (especially the commanding 
generals) and men, as well as in the favors 
accorded to it and the manifest approval 
of it by camp authorities. 

Relations with Washington. There is no 
word anywhere save of praise for the War 
Service office in Washington. Comments 
are numerous and emphatic that following 
the establishment of headquarters at the 
Library of Congress there resulted at once 
an admirable organization which gives de- 
cisions promptly, which confers abundant 
authority in an astonishing range of mat- 
ters, large and small, which encourages ini- 
tiative among librarians, which is business- 
like, prompt and effective. The speed of 
the special book service in particular comes 
in for favorable comment. These senti- 
ments were especially in evidence at the 
Waco conference. 

Waco Conference. The district confer- 
ence of twelve camp librarians was held 
at Waco, Texas, Mar. 21. There were also 
in attendance W. R. Raymond, the south- 
western war work secretary of the Y. M. 
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C. A. and the librarians from Waco, Dallas 
and Baylor University. The conference 
seemed fruitful and abundantly worth while. 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION TO 
STUDY AMERICANIZATION 

Tue Carnegie Corporation of New York 
has undertaken to finance a study of the 
existing methods by which Americanization 
is being fostered in this country, so that 
the various agencies which have arisen in 
the past twenty-five years, together with 
other older influence and experience potent 
in uniting the foreign with the native born, 
may be joined in common aims and efforts 
for the general welfare. The inquiry will 
be under the supervision of Allen T. Burns 
of Cleveland, who has a number of spe- 
cialists in various fields associated with 
him. An advisory council now being or- 
ganized will include Theodore Roosevelt, 
John Graham Brooks of Cambridge, and 
Dr. John M. Glenn, director of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. 

For convenience the study has been sepa- 
rated into the following divisions: School- 
ing the immigrant; The press and the the- 
ater; Adjustment of homes and family life; 
Legal protection and correction; Care of 
health; Naturalization and political experi- 
ence; Industrial and economic amalgama- 
tion; Treatment of immigration heritages; 
Neighborhood agencies and organizations ; 
Rural developments. 

The purpose ef the study is to learn the 
most effective methods in each field, and 
its method will be comparative and con- 
structive thruout, typical communities in 
different sections of the country being se- 
lected to illustrate the work in each field. 

For each division of the study a chief 
who is a specialist of national influence in 
his field, will be appointed, and each will 
be assisted by a number of field workers. 
The reports in their final form will be the 
work of the specialists who will be, indi- 
vidually, the responsible authors. Of in- 
terest to librarians is the announcement that 
Dr. C. C. Williamson, the librarian in 
charge of the Municipal Reference Library 
in New York City and president of the 
Special Libraries Association, has been 
appointed statistician for the survey. 
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LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 


BOOK CAMPAIGN 


Tue intensive book campaign in March 
was a success. Actual figures cannot be 
given as the reports are not yet complete, 
but more than 2,500,000 are in sight. 

The campaigns in many cities were con- 
ducted on a very elaborate scale. For the 
most part the librarian assumed the re- 
sponsibility of campaign director; in many 
places, however, some member of a promi- 
nent civic club assumed this responsibility 
and gave it practically his whole time dur- 
ing the campaign week. 

Schools and colleges in some cities col- 
lected a large percentage of the gifts and 
helped to keep the standards high. The 
Boy Scouts in most places made a special 
campaign for boys’ books and assisted 
largely in the actual assembling of all 
books donated. All types of organizations 
have given liberally of their time and of 
their enthusiasm, and once again the li- 
brary has demonstrated its ability to assume 
a place of leadership in the community. 

Material not suitable for use in the camps 
or overseas, whether in the form of maga- 
zines or books, should be sold and the 
money sent to Carl B. Roden, treasurer of 
the A. L. A. at the Chicago Public Library. 
It is very important that nothing be sold 
which bears the A. L. A. label in any 
form, and also that nothing be sold which 
is not obviously unsuited to the use of the 
soldiers. 

It is assumed that the public understands 
the above policy. At Oakland, California, 
it was made particularly clear in a circular 
of questions and answers used in the book 
campaign. The circular included this: 

“Will the books I give all be used for 
the soldiers and sailors? 

“Yes, but those that are not suitable for 
camp libraries will be sold and the money 
added to the War Library Fund.” 


SOME FIGURES FROM THE CAMPAIGN 


Itemized returns from the book campaign 
in different sections of the country are nec- 


essarily inadequate and fragmentary, but a 
few figures taken from letters written at 
different dates may give some indication of 
the results of the special drive the last 
week in March. Every writer adds after 
the figure given, “More books are con- 
stantly coming in.” 

In St. Louis, where the drive was con- 
ducted in co-operation with a Red Cross 
and Y. M. C. A. campaign for recreational 
material, about 20,000 books were received 
during the week. In other southern cities 
figures have been sent in as follows: Nash- 
ville, 44,000 (30,000 collected by the Ki- 
wanis Club); Louisville, 25,000; New 
Orleans, 13,000; Memphis, 20,000; Birming- 
ham, 19,000; and Atlanta, 11,000. Cincin- 
nati collected 35,000. St. Paul, Minn., had 
about 25,000 volumes; Detroit, 17,000; 
Cleveland, over 70,000. In New York City 
(including Brooklyn and Queens), 432,000 
had been collected up to Apr. 19. Tacoma 
gathered about 6000, and the state of 
Washington as a whole reports 35,000 
available so far. 


BOOK SHIPMENTS 


From the Library War Service head- 
quarters come a few specific suggestions 
which all librarians are asked to bear in 
mind: 

1. Ship the best books first. This enables 
you to avoid the necessity of facing all at 
once the rather difficult problem of elimina- 
tion. 

2. Remember that it will not be possible 
for the camp librarians and the dispatch 
offices to handle within a few weeks the 
total number of books collected, and that 
it will be necessary for many libraries to 
hold their books for a month or so. 

3. When shipping instructions are re- 
ceived from headquarters or the state 
agency, books should be shipped very 
promptly and the necessary report made 
promptly. (It is not always necessary to 
ship the total number of books at one time 
if the requisition is for 5000 or 10,000 
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volumes. But some books should be started 
immediately after the order has been re- 
ceived. Promptness is especially important 
in the case of shipments to a small camp, 
for in many cases these camps are entirely 
without reading matter.) 

4. The preparation of books should be 
in accordance with the instructions given 
in the little four-page leaflet entitled: 
“Sorting gift books and preparing them for 
use,” except that shelf list cards need not 
be prepared even for non-fiction if the 
books are known to be going to Hoboken 
or Newport News. 

5. Unless you know that the books are 
going to Hoboken or Newport News, as- 
sume that they will be ordered to a camp 
and that the shelf list cards should be pre- 
pared for non-fiction. 

6. Books that need and are worth re- 
binding should be held for later instruc- 
tions. 

7. Paper-bound books, if suitable as to 
content, will be found useful, especially in 
the contagious wards of hospitals. They 
may be sent along with other books to the 
larger camps. 

NEARBY CAMPS 

These should be served by the local 
libraries and library commissions. The 
Library War Service headquarters is espe- 
cially desirous at this time of extending 
the service to every military and naval 
camp and station in the United States, no 
matter how small. It is, therefore, urgently 
requested that information as to service 
rendered by local libraries or information 
as to needs of gift or purchased books at 
any camp be sent in as promptly as possi- 
ble. Probably 300 points are now being 
reached by the Library War Service, but 
there are undoubtedly others, new or com- 
paratively small, which have not yet been 
served. 


OVERSEAS SERVICE 


Mr. and Mrs. Burton E. Stevenson of 
Chillicothe, sailed for France early in 
April. They will be associated with Dr. 
M. L. Raney in the Overseas Library War 
Service. Reports from Dr. Raney show 
that he has established working relations 
with military and naval authorities and 
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with the voluntary organizations in France, 
and that there is a tremendous need for 
books. 

This need is being met in several ways. 
From one of the dispatch offices last month 
approximately 42,000 volumes were shipped 
—for the most part on the decks of the 
transports. During the next few weeks 
similar shipments in quantity will be made 
from another dispatch office. 

General Pershing’s request that tonnage 
be granted in the cargo vessels to the ex- 
tent ot 50 tons a month has been granted. 
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Arrangements have also been made to ship 
within the next few weeks, 25,000 volumes 
on the Red Cross tonnage—this at the 
request of the Red Cross representatives 
in France. 

There have also been some shipments on 
the naval vessels. 

It is impossible to make shipments to spe- 
cific units or to specific places in France. 
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A building, which will be used primarily 
as a dispatch office, but to some extent also 
as a reading and reference room, is in 
course of construction at Newport News. 

The boxes shown on the preceding 
page are those in use at the Hoboken dis- 
patch office for shipping books for trans- 
port and overseas use. Each unit box, 
which has one shelf, will hold about 
forty books and a few magazines, and 
these units may be bolted together to form 
a bookcase in which the books may be 
easily examined. The Y. M. C. A. repre- 
sentative on each transport, to whom 
these boxes are delivered “on deck,” opens 
the cases and makes the books available to 
the men during the voyage across, repack- 
ing the volumes and seeing that the boxes 
are forwarded on arrival at the other side. 


MEXICAN BORDER 


Chalmers Hadley, librarian of the Den- 
ver Public Library, during the last three 
weeks has been investigating the book 
needs of the soldiers along the Mexican 
border. His final reports have not yet 
been made, but the preliminary reports in- 
dicate a great need for books among the 
scattered troops from Yuma, Arizona, to 
Brownsville, Texas. It is thought that 
traveling libraries supplied from two or 
three main centers will be found necessary. 

LIBRARY BULLETINS 


Attention has been called to the fact 
that many public and other library bulle- 
tins have not yet printed a good article 
about the war service of the American 
Library Association. These are a medium 
of publicity that certainly ought to be 
used. Headquarters will be glad to supply 
the information from which an article can 
be written at any time. Pictures can be 
furnished if they can be used. It is sug- 
gested, however, that the editors of these 
bulletins arrange if possible to get pictures 
of library service from a nearby camp in 
which the A. L. A. has a representative. 

CAMP LIBRARY BUILDINGS 

The building at Camp Beauregard, Alex- 
andria, La., one of the National Guard 
camps, was long delayed by the quarantine 
in the camp. Contract was placed Mar. 26, 
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and the building will shortly be opened. 
In the meantime, however, books and maga- 
zines have been circulated in the camp, 
considerabie quantities of fiction having 
been given out to the soldiers, with a rub- 
ber stamp marking in explanation of 
A. L. A. ownership. 

The increasing number of men, now 
35,000 at Kelly Field, the great aviation 
camp near San Antonio, Texas, has made 
it necessary to provide a building and full 
library service there. Needs had previously 
been cared for by the Camp Travis Library. 
Harold T. Dougherty of the Newton, Mass., 
Public Library, is in charge. The build- 
ing will be opened early in April, but in 
the meantime extensive service is being 
given. 

BOOK BUYING AND SHIPPING 

About 300,000 books have now been pur- 
chased from the funds of the association. 
Practically none of these are fiction. The 
camp librarians have been surprised at the 
large proportion of non-fiction called for 
by the soldiers, and especially at the quan- 
tity of technical material in demand. Often- 
times hurry calls come to headquarters, at 
the Library of Congress, for books which 
seemingly have no connection with the war. 
For instance, several books on scene paint- 
ing must be rushed to some camp. On in- 
quiry, it is found that these are for men 
studying camouflage. Photography seems 
to be playing a large part in the work of 
the Signal Corps. Logging, ice making, 
laundry work are more “reasonable.” 

On many subjects, it is difficult to find 
material in book form. For instance, elec- 
tric wiring in the trenches, “buzzaphones” 
information for ammunition train officers, 
aerophotography, homing pigeons, canton- 
ment building construction. Except for 
confidential pamphlets of the Government, 
there is little to be found on these sub- 
jects outside the magazines, and no head- 
quarters magazine service has as yet ap- 
peared possible. Much time is consumed 
at headquarters in looking up books on such 
subjects (often telephoning or writing to 
various army officers and commissions) and 
in selecting books and ascertaining pub- 
lishers and prices, before placing the orders. 
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The resources of the Library of Congress 
are of inestimable value, and a very great 
amount of assistance has been rendered by 
its staff. 

After the selection of books has been 
decided, order sheets are typed. These are 
made in quadruplicate: first to the pub- 
lisher; second, to the camp; third, for the 
publisher's file; and fourth, for the camp 
file. There is also an alphabetical file of 
order cards. 


METHOD OF SHIPPING BOOKS 


The order sheet gives instruction to the 
publisher as to where the books are to be 
sent, direct to the camp or thru the New 
York Dispatch Office. Books ordered in 
response to camp requests are generally sent 
by express or parcel post, to avoid the con- 
gestion in freight, even in quartermaster 
freight. When army officers, and enlisted 
men too, ask for books on military sub- 
jects, it is obvious that the books must 
reach them as promptly as possible. 

In the case of books that are ordered for 
all camps, many of the shipments are 
handled thru the New York Dispatch Of- 
fice. Here the invoices are checked up and 


the books distributed to the sorting bins, 
thence going by quartermaster freight to 


the individual camps. According to the 
latest reports, the best time made by quar- 
termaster freight is between three and five 
weeks. 

A considerable stock of books has been 
accumulated at the New York Dispatch 
Office. These number about 500 titles and 
from one to fifty copies each. Many of 
the orders arriving at headquarters are 
filled by calling on the New York Dispatch 
Office stock. This has somewhat reduced 
the number of small orders that have to be 
placed with the publishers. The propor- 
tion of orders for special books has grown 
larger as the increasingly diversified needs 
of the soldiers are reported to the Washing- 
ton office. 

GIFT BOOKS AT THE CAMPS 

Before the book campaign began, re- 
ports were received at headquarters from 
each of the large camps as to how many 
books were needed by the camps them- 
selves and how many would probably be 
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needed in the next six months for distribu- 
tion to the troops leaving for overseas. 
The total number of books called for by 
the thirty-seven camps for use in the camps 
was 648,000 and for overseas, 570,000. 
Many thousands of books have already been 
distributed by camp libraries among troops 
leaving the camps for service in France. 


PUBLICITY IN THE CAMPS 


Thru the co-operation of Mr. Dana, the 
Newark Public Library has prepared pla- 
cards that have been posted at all the 
Y. M. C. A. and K. of C. branches in the 
large camps. In addition, a large framed 
poster has been placed in the vestibule of 
each of the camp library buildings, ex- 
plaining the work of the association and 
the gift of the building by the Carnegie 
Corporation. This is only the beginning of 
what may prove necessarily a great ex- 
tension of publicity work. 


USE OF THE CAMP LIBRARIES 

Already many of the camps have reported 
that their buildings are being crowded to 
the utmost every evening and all day Sun- 
day. One camp reports 900 men counted 
at the main library during a single evening. 
Camp Greene reports that the men do not 
wait until the day’s drill is over, and that 
on one day at ten o'clock in the morning 
there were 133 men in the building. Most 
of these men, however, were officers. The 
surprise and delight of the officers in find- 
ing so much and such good material on 
military and technical subjects is quite 
marked. The use of the military material 
has become so great that at a recent con- 
ference of Texas librarians, headquarters 
was requested to prepare a more detailed 
classification of these books. The man who 
wants a book on machine guns, for instance, 
does not fancy having to look thru two or 
three hundred titles in the military arts. 

Some camps are now reporting a circula- 
tion as large as 17,000 per month. This 
includes the use of books from the main 
building and also from the Y. M. C. A. 
and K. of C. branches and from regiment 
and company stations. The report forms 
call for count of actual loans. There is in 
addition probably a larger auxiliary use of 
books than in the ordinary public library. 
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Two camps report that over fifty per cent 
of their circulation is non-fiction. 


EXTENSION WORK AT THE CAMPS 


Already many camps have made plans 
for an extensive system of branches and 
stations. The use of Y. M. C. A. and 
K. of C. buildings as branch libraries na- 
turally occurred to all camp library workers 
last fall. As a further development of 
Camp Library extension, plans were also 
made by some of the librarians to install 
collections of from 50 to 100 books in 
each regiment headquarters or in the com- 
pany mess halls or barracks. The supply 
of books has not been sufficient for this 
in some camps. With the influx of new 
gift books, however, it is likely that large 
numbers of these small distributing points 
will be established at every camp. The 
system of charging books at such points 
is very simple. Headquarters has encour- 
aged the use of the “honor system,” where- 
by each soldier charges his own books. 


the box is opened, the book cards are placed 
back in the books, and the books are re- 
turned to the shelves for circulation again. 
All the usual library red tape and many of 
the practices have been entirely eliminated. 
RED TAPE IN CAMP LIBRARY WORK 


Everyone at the beginning of the work 
was anxious that red tape should be re- 
duced to a minimum in the hope that sol- 
diers would thus find the camp libraries 
easier for them to use than public libra- 
ries at home. The changing theories in re- 
gard to “red tape” and routine methods in 
Camp Library work would furnish mate- 
rial for an interesting chapter. 

Last fall it was assumed that soldiers 
would read largely fiction, that it would be 
sufficient to place the books on the shelves 
without much of any record, and that prob- 
ably all that would be needed as a charging 
record would be a slip of paper naming the 
book borrowed, and signed by the borrow- 
ing soldier. 


= DROP CARD HERE 1 HOW TO BORROW A BOOK |. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR MONITORS 


4. Drop Card in Slot at Left “3g 


| 1. Select Your Book. Look inside Back Cover 
2. Take Book Card out of Pocket. (Sample) 2 No record is kept for Magszines 
3. Write Name, Regt. Company, and Date, on Card = a 


RETURNING BOOKS 


TAKING MAGAZINES 
TT 1. Take your choice of Magazines 
from shelf below. 


3 Bring Magazines back in a few 
oa days and put on shelf 


ASK POR WHAT YOU DONT SEE 


- , 1. On side of this Bookcase are Pencil and 
Bring Book Back inside 14 Days 
2 Uf you want any Book ot Magezine. or « 
Libcary wil thet you get 


The library stations are in most cases in 
the shape of traveling book boxes, con- 
taining from 50 tu 75 books, and the books 
travel with the boxes, in order to avoid 
unnecessary records of the exchange of 
individual volumes. The book boxes have 
been designed so that the soldiers can 
charge their own books by the “honor sys- 
tem,” and are placed in company mess halls 
or barracks where the soldiers can get 
books at any hour of the day or evening. 
The soldier selects his books, and on the 
front of the bookcase finds a large placard 
instructing him how to charge them. He 
takes out the bookcard, writes his name, 
and drops the card thru a slot. When he 
returns the books, he drops the book itself 
into a closed box. When the company 
monitor finds time to attend to the library, 


As such methods are impractical in a 
public library, so they proved impractical 
in the Camp Libraries. Technical books 
that retail for $3.00 or $4.00 each, can 
hardly be placed on the shelves without 
being listed or cataloged, nor be lent from 
the building without some probability of 
their return. Many men may be waiting 
for the same book. The necessity for some 
arrangement of the books, some record of 
what books are in the library, and some 
note of who has a book and when it is 
due, is therefore essential. The three-place 
decimal classification is now used for all 
non-fiction. Each camp library also keeps 
a shelf-list and author catalog of non- 
fiction. As for fiction, this of course has 
not been classified, nor have any call num- 
bers been assigned. At first it was thought 
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that no list of fiction would be needed. 
But as the problem of duplication of copies 
and their distribution and transfer from 
one point to another in the same camp de- 
veloped, it became clear that at least a 
shelf-list of fiction would be required, and 
most of the camps have arranged for this. 

In short, any approach toward red tape 
has been made only after a thoro trial of 
the simpler methods, or lack of method. 
It has been interesting to discover that 
these developments are due entirely to 
actual demands occasioned by the needs of 
the soldiers who use the libraries. 


VISITS AND CONFERENCES 

During the month of March the chair- 
man of the A. L. A. War Service Commit- 
tee, J. I. Wyer, Jr., made a tour, mainly 
in the South and Middle West, of about 
half of the thirty-seven large camps which 
are now provided with fully organized 
camp libraries. For part of this tour he 
was accompanied by Dr. Herbert Putnam, 
the general director of the A. L. A. Library 
War Service. 

At Waco, Texas, on Mar. 20, a confer- 
ence of camp librarians was held in the 
Waco Public Library, all arrangements for 
which had been made by Miss McCauley, 
its librarian. Librarians of the public and 
university libraries in the neighborhood 
were also present. 

Dr. Frank P. Hill, of the War Serv- 
ice Committee, started Apr. 20 on a tour 
of the southeastern camps. Such visita- 
tions are of great value, both to the camp 
libraries visited and to headquarters. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 

The base hospitals at the following 
camps now have librarians attached to their 
staffs: Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass.; Camp 
Gordon and Fort McPherson, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Camp Upton, Yaphank, N. Y.; and Camp 
Wadsworth, Spartanburg, S. C. The libra- 
rians are in most cases living at the hos- 
pitals. 

At Camp Devens the hospital authorities 
have granted the A. L. A. the use of a 
room 30 x 60, which is being attractively 
furnished with rugs, wicker chairs and low 
bookcases. Eventually a fieldstone fireplace 
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is promised. E. Kathleen Jones, librarian 
at McLean Hospital, Waverley, Mass., is 
organizing the work at Camp Devens and 
reports the heartiest co-operation on the 
part of the medical staff and the Red Cross. 

Miriam E. Carey of St. Paul, Minn., who 
is organizing the work at Fort McPherson, 
reports that Col. Bratton has given the hos- 
pital library the use of a large room in the 
post exchange as its “headquarters” and 
has furnished a tea wagon to be used in 
delivering books to the wards. 

Ola M. Wyeth, from the University of 
Illinois Library, who is in charge at Camp 
Wadsworth, writes: “My visit to the 
wards continue to be popular and the offi- 
cers have even taken to sending for me at 
odd times when they run out of reading 
matter. I like that as an appreciation of 
the system. The boys in the wards are 
growing more particular about the choice 
of books and it seems to me I will never 
be able to supply the demand for books of 
adventure.” 

A ward master in the Base Hospital at 
Camp Upton wanted a Rabbi to have a look 
at a Jewish patient who he thought was 
rather peculiar—possibly out of his head— 
because he clung so tenaciously to an old 
newspaper. Upon investigation, the Rabbi 
found that this Jewish boy, quite bewil- 
dered, since he could neither speak nor read 
English, for ten days had had nothing to 
read but an old Yiddish paper, and was 
nearly beside himself for want of mental 
occupation. The Rabbi called upon the 
hospital librarian, Katherine Tappert, who, 
altho there was but little of Hebrew and 
Yiddish on the shelves, was able to provide 
some suitable material and to do for the 
patient what the doctors could not do. 

The hospital libraries in the large camps 
will be administered as branches of the 
main Camp Library. Books will be sup- 
plied to them from the Camp Library col- 
lections, but, in addition, books especially 
suited to hospital needs will be purchased. 

The principal work of the hospital libra- 
rian is to make the connection between the 
man and the book. She must reach the man 
with the book that he needs, and the reports 
from the women already at work indicate 
that this thought is clearly before them. 
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WAR SERVICE COMMITTEE MEETS 


A meeting of the War Service Committee 
of the American Library Association was 
held at the New York Public Library, at 
10 a. m., Apr. 4, 1918, with the following 
members present, being a quorum of the 
committee: J. I. Wyer, Jr., E. H. Ander- 
son, F. P. Hill, C. F. D. Belden and W. H. 
Brett; Thomas L. Montgomery, president 
of the American Library Association, Her- 
bert Putnam, general director of the War 
Library Service, and R. R. Bowker, editor 
of the Liprary JOURNAL, were also present. 

Among the matters of interest brought 
before the committee and items of business 
transacted were the following: 

Finance Items. Chairman Wyer submit- 
ted the monthly finance statement for Mar. 
30 from the American Security and Trust 
Company, showing assets in cash and se- 
curities aggregating $755,531.46; also state- 
ment, Apr. 1, from William L. Brown, 
disbursing officer for the Library War 
Service, showing unexpended balance in 
his hands of $358,868.58. 

The chairman further submitted copy of 
report from Arthur L. Bailey, chairman of 
the A. L. A. Finance Committee, as made 
to the Executive Board of the association, 
showing that in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the War Service Committee 
of Dec. 29, 1917, his committee had audited 
the accounts of the War Finance Commit- 
tee. This report was accompanied by de- 
tailed statements from the chairman of the 
War Finance Committee covering receipts 
and expenditures in the various funds 
handled by this committee and which were 
the subject of the audit. 

Sales of Undesirable Books, Magazines 
and Newspapers. The committee, taking 
under consideration the sale of undesirable 
books, magazines and newspapers, which 
has been in vogue from the outset, but 
which has never been formally authorized 
by the committee, voted that any sums 
realized from the sales of unavailable 
books, magazines, or reading matter, whe- 
ther gift material or other, should either 
be turned over to treasurers of local cam- 
paign committees or be accounted for di- 
rectly to the treasurer of the A. L. A. 
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Visits to Camp Libraries. The chairman 
reported that he had visited sixteen camps 
and camp libraries Mar. 8 to 29, and that 
twenty-one different camps where there are 
library buildings have already been visited 
by members of the War Service Committee 
and five additional camps by the General 
Director. It was voted that as many of the 
additional camps as practicable should be 
visited by the chairman or some other mem- 
ber of the War Service Committee desig- 
nated by him between this time and the 
A. L. A. conference. 

Use of Enlisted Men. The secretary laid 
before the committee a letter from a certain 
librarian stating that in his opinion there 
are more than enough competent librarians 
now in military service to take care of the 
camp libraries without drawing on the A. 
L. A. funds, and that to obtain their serv- 
ice a government order from the War De- 
partment should be applied for. 

As this letter touches the policy of the 
War Service Committee in constituting the 
personnel of its war library service it was 
unanimously recorded as the sense of the 
committee that any application to the War 
Department such as this communication 
would imply, would be quite unwarrantable, 
as would any request for such continued 
services of enlisted men as is likely to in- 
terfere with their military preparation or 
duties. 

verseas Service. There were laid be- 
fore the committee and read in full two 
detailed reports (Jan. 21 and Feb. 26, 1918) 
by M. L. Raney on the conditions affecting 
its overseas service in Great Britain and 
France. 

CAMP LIBRARIANS MEET IN TEXAS 

The librarians of the Southern group of 
camps met in conference at Waco, Texas, 
Mar. 21. J. I. Wyer of the New York 
State Library, representing the Washing- 
ton heaquarters of the Library War Serv- 
ice, presided. The following camp libra- 
rians were present: Winthrop Chenery, 
Camp Pike; S. A. McKillop, Camp Beaure- 
gard; J. F. Marron, Camp Travis; W. R. 
Watsabaugh, Camp Logan; Earl N. Man- 
chester, Camp Cody; H. T. Dougherty, 
Kelly Field; L. L. Dickerson, Camp Doni- 
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phan; Irving Bundy, Camp Bowie; Joy E. 
Morgan, Camp MacArthur. Other persons 
interested were present and took part in the 
conference. Among these was W. R. 
Raymond, supervisor of educational work 
for the Y. M. C. A. in the Southern camps. 
Mr. Raymond stated that at every point 
in all the camps he visited he found the 
American Library Association energetically 
at its work and ready to co-operate with all 
other agencies in camp. He was especially 
pleased with the effectiveness and cordiality 
of the co-operation between his organiza- 
tion and Library War Service. Everyone 
present felt that Library War Service is 
the biggest opportunity that has been pre- 
sented to the library forces of the nation 
and that the librarians in all parts of the 
country are rising to meet that opportunity 
in a way that will make a large contribu- 
tion toward the winning of the war. Mr. 
Wyer brought many useful ideas and much 
inspiration into the conference and the gen- 
eral exchange of ideas gave each one pres- 
ent a better grasp of the work to be done. 
SPECIAL ACTIVITIES AT CAMP DEVENS LIBRARY 

The Camp Devens Library is so built that 
it permits of the use of part of it for lec- 
tures without disturbing the other. The 
building is the trifoil or cloverleaf plan, 
and in the ell at the rear of it is a fireplace, 
with adjacent settles, and roomy comfort- 
able round tables. For lectures and talks 
around the hearth stone, chairs are quickly 
placed in the open spaces and the lights 
turned out if a lantern is to be used, and 
the rest of the building goes on with its 
service to readers and book borrowers. 

Professor Louis Bliss Gillet, formerly of 
Wesleyan University, now at Columbia, 
spent a week at the library and read at the 
fireplace each evening. He considered re- 
cent war poetry in comparison with that 
written at the beginning of the conflict, 
treating of poems of Robert Nichols and 
Siegfried Sassoon in contrast to those of 
Rupert Brooke and others. He read also 
essays and book résumés and discussed 
books and reading with the men informally, 
going from shelf to shelf with groups of 
men. 
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J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., of Boston, gave 
a course of six “Talks on France” illus- 
trated with lantern slides and photographs, 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays from Apr. 
6 to Apr. 20. The subjects of the talks 
were: 1. The outward appearance of 
France in ordinary times, scenery, roads, 
streets and buildings; 2. The finest build- 
ings in France, outside and inside; 3. The 
statues and sculpture of France and French 
taste in design; 4. French painting and 
painters, French pictures in this country 
and “over there’; 5. Prominent French- 
men of to-day, statesmen, soldiers, artists, 
writers. Accompanying the lectures ex- 
hibits of large photographs loaned from 
the Children’s Museum of Boston, were ar- 
ranged on the walls of the library, and 
men studied them with care and interest. 
A satisfying result of the talks is the draw- 
ing of books on France and a sympathetic 
interest in such things. 

An army order from Washington has re- 
quired every officer to file in the Intelli- 
gence Office two photographs of himself. 
Bachrach Studios received the commission 
at Camp Devens to make portraits of each 
officer. The librarian accepted the sugges- 
tion of the Division Headquarters that the 
sittings be made in the library because of 
the superb publicity. Several hundred of- 
ficers will come to the building, and experi- 
ence to date has shown that the building 
has made its appeal to those who have come 
for the first time so satisfactorily that they 
will come again and again. And this means 
that the men will come under officers’ direc- 
tion. The largest day for attendance so far 
is 1134, not including 193 officers, which 
is a count and not estimate. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF A BASE HOSPITAL 
LIBRARY 


From Ola M. Wyeth, who has been ap- 
pointed hospital librarian at Camp Wads- 
worth, comes this fine letter on her work 
there, which will be read with a great deal 
of interest by the women of the profes- 
sion, from whom the librarians for the hos- 
pitals will be recruited: 


Now that a precedent has been established 
and women are being admitted to the camp li- 
braries and base hospitals, it may interest 
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some prospective workers to know something 
of the life in one of these places. 

Camp Wadsworth is near Spartanburg, 
S. C., and is located in what was once a pine 
forest. Many of the trees have been left 
standing, thus softening the effect of crude 
new buildings and the general air of barren- 
ness. Another fact which tends to lend pic- 
turesqueness to the camp is that most of the 
enlisted men live in tents. These harmonize 
with the surroundings and are especially fas- 
cinating at night to one standing on a promi- 
nence and looking down upon their canvas 
tops glowing from the reflection of the lights 
inside. 

The particular section in which the library 
and hospital are located, however, is covered 
with one-story wooden buildings devoid of 
paint and uncompromisingly plain in outline. 
The library, with its neat little building all 
freshly painted and wearing an air of per- 
manence, is a pleasant contrast to its neigh- 
bors. I need not describe it, as you have all 
seen pictures and heard descriptions of camp 
libraries and this one is very similar to the 
others. 

The base hospital is not one building, but a 
group of buildings and that group is being 
added to as fast as carpenters can work. Each 
ward is a separate building, the whole group 
being connected by a covered runway. As 
there are at present thirty-six wards, besides 
the administration offices, quarters for nurses, 
medical officers and medical detachment, oper- 
ating room, dental clinic, mess hall and post 
exchange, chapel, morgue, and many other 
smaller offices, you can see that it covers a 
vast amount of space. There are about eight 
hundred patients at present, with the number 
bound to increase with the approach of warm 
weather; about one hundred nurses and more 
arriving every few days; three hundred medi- 
cal detachment boys and a demand for as 
many more, and about seventy physicians and 
surgeons. I am giving these statistics to show 
the number and type of the patrons of the 
library. 

Technical books for the physicians and sur- 
geons are supplied by the Surgeon-General’s 
Office, while the New York Medical Library 
and the Library of Congress will loan books 
and magazines not so secured for short inter- 
vals. The nurses have been supplied with a 
few books on their specialty which have been 
very helpful in organizing among the medical 
detachment a class on the rudiments of nurs- 
ing. As for the rest of the collection, it is 
being compiled on the same basis as that of the 
Main Library—a few representative books on 
all sorts of subjects, with special reference to 
the needs and desires of our special classes of 
readers. 

Until the Red Cross building is finished, the 
library headquarters are in the chapel. It is 
not so conveniently located as I might wish, 
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as my nearest neighbor is the morgue, but it 
does very well as a makeshift. Owing to a 
Shortage among the detachment men. I am 
still without shelving or tables, so cannot make 
this into a very satisfactory reading room, but 
it is my intention to do so as soon as possible. 
However, my most eager readers are not able 
to come to the library and to them, the men 
in the wards, I carry the books and magazines 
and am always sure of a warm welcome. 

The need for work of this sort has been felt 
most keenly. Testimony to that effect comes 
in from all sides. An ex-patient said to me 
one day: “Gee, when I was sick over there 
we were tickled to death to get a magazine 
six months old.” The librarian at Spartan- 
burg has told me of the men who have come 
to her and voiced the need for books at the 
hospital. The first day that I visited the wards 
the men were incredulous and hesitant about 
availing themselves of the privilege offered. 
Some of them timidly asked me how much it 
cost. Now they waylay me as I walk along 
the runways, ask me how soon I am coming 
to their ward, request certain books, etc. [ 
am busy with my note book taking down 
their suggestions a good deal of the time. Be- 
fore visiting the Officers’ ward the first time I 
wondered whether they would appreciate my 
coming, and went in with a distinct feeling 
of timidity. I have since been reassured, for 
my weekly visits are not enough for them 
and they send for me on an average of three 
times a week. 

And now I would like to take my readers 
on a visit around the wards. I have not yet 
been provided with a book cart, principally 
because the kind suitable for this work will 
have to be made to order. At present, I am 
using the food cart between hours and have 
an orderly to push it. We start out with 
about seventy-five books and a bunch of maga- 
zines and usually circulate from thirty to fifty 
books in two hours, altho one day we dis- 
tributed seventy. We can visit about five 
wards in that time. As the food cart is too 
big and too noisy to take into the wards, we 
stop at the door and fill our arms with read- 
ing matter. 

The ward is a long, narrow room with fif- 
teen or twenty beds on either side. Near 
the door is a large, round stove and around it 
several chairs. The men not confined to their 
beds are usually grouped there, especially if 
the weather is a little cool, some playing 
cards, some trying to match the pieces of a 
picture puzzle, and perhaps a few knitting. 
I deposit my books on a nearby table and 
these men gather around and choose their 
books. “Have you got any of Zane Grey's 
books to-day? Did you ever read the ‘Riders 
of the purple sage’? Say, that is the best 
book ever written.” “What adventure stories 
have you? I can’t get interested in anything 
unless it is exciting,” says another. This is 
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the popular clamor and I can never supply the 
demand for books of this type. Stories of the 
war always prove popular, and the more seri- 
ous books on that subject always arouse in- 
terest. “Is it true?” asked one man on pick- 
ing up Belloc’s “Elements of the Great War. 
“That’s what I want. Something true.” 

We leave this group and approach the first 
bed patient. He announces that he wants a 
story, but on looking at our stock is quite as 
apt to choose some biography or book of 
travel. Poetry appeals to some. One man had 
been taking out a different book of poems 
each time that I came. “You seem to like 
poetry,” I said. “That’s my business,” he an- 
swered. “I write poetry for the magazines 
and I like to read somebody else’s poetry once 
in a while.” He has promised to compose 
some for me before my next visit. Another 
man has become so attached to Stedman’s 
“Victorian anthology” that he renews it each 
time that I come. He would like to own a 
copy, but $2.00 makes a pretty big hole in a 
private’s salary. 

Now and then some one will ask for a book 
along his line of business, such as advertising, 
telegraphy, etc., and others are much interested 
in learning more about the great business they 
are engaged in at present. Often they like 
to chat over the books they have read and are 
my best advertisers. One afternoon I piled 
my books on the foot of one bed and its occu- 
pant interested all his neighbors by giving a 
synopsis of nearly every book that I had. 

It is interesting to note the type of men who 
read the best things. One is often surprised. 
One quiet, refined lad who spoke of his library 
at home, and seemed thoroly acquainted with 
all the better writers, proved to be a vaude- 
ville actor from Broadway. Another, who 
seemed to particularly enjoy my visits and who 
discussed modern English novelists and the 
leading poets of the day with an amazing apti- 
tude, was none other than an ex-prize fighter 
and was in the prison ward because he would 
not submit to discipline. 

There are a few who hae been ill a long, 
long time and grow morbid and need cheering 
up. What better method can be imagined 
than to supply them with wholesome reading? 
“I don’t want to impose on you,” said one 
patient of seven months’ standing, “but you 
don’t know what these books mean to me.” 1 
furnish him with about six books a week. 

There are a few who have been ill a long, 
permit them to read. I am trying to interest 
the convalescent boys in reading aloud to them, 
and when I get a little time I read them a 
story myself. There are quite a few who do 
not know how to read. To them, especially, 
the scrap books give infinite delight, tho, in- 
deed, all the men love them. 

To the contagious wards, we send many 
magazines and the more worn books, which 
are to be burned eventually. 
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The work is still in its infancy, but new pos- 
sibilities are opening up constantly. We are 
to have a pleasant and commodious room in 
the Red Cross building and when we are in- 
stalled there perhaps | can write a fuller and 
better description of library work in a base 
hospital but I have endeavored to show you 
what we are doing now and what are some of 
the satisfying phases of work of this kind. 
I would like to add one word more about 
the attitude towards women in this particu- 
lar camp. The fact that the nurses are here, 
makes the presence of the librarian perfectly 
natural. I have served at the loan desk in the 
camp library several times and the men have 
not seemed any more surprised than if it were 
an ordinary public library. Everywhere, the 
women in camp are treated with the greatest 
consideration and courtesy. We are welcome 
at the Y. M. C. A. entertainments, the Liberty 
tent, etc., and the greatest freedom is given us. 
It is no sacrifice to do camp library work so 
far as I have experienced it, but a great privi- 
lege. 
LETTERS FROM THE CAMPS 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Kentucky 

From Camp Taylor George T. Settle, the 
camp librarian, writes: 

Library work at Camp Zachary Taylor is 
progressing favorably. We have on the shelves 
at the central library and branches in the 
Y. M. C. A., K. of C., Salvation Army, Base 
Hospital, etc., 15,696 volumes, with a total 
circulation of 10,266. Of this 3.081 volumes 
were circulated at the main building. Our 
records show that 70,502 soldiers used the 
library during the month. This included Gen. 
Harry C. Hale, in command, Gen. D. B. De 
Vore and other officers. 

The Burleson magazines were turned over to 
the library to be assorted and distributed on 
March 20, by Gen. Hale in command. 

Raymond J. McCoy of the Cincinnati Public 
Library was transferred to Fort Oglethorpe 
on Feb. 10 and George L. Lewis, librarian of 
the Atheneum Library, Westfield, Mass., has 
been with us since Mr. McCoy left. 

A branch was opened in the Y. M. C. A. 
building at the Remount Station the day it 
was completed, and the day the soldiers re- 
ported at the heavy artillery camp at West 
Point, twenty miles south of Louisville, books 
and magazines were there for them. 

One of the interesting parts of camp library 
work is with the soldiers at the base hospital. 
We are arranging to open a library with a 
trained assistant in the Red Cross building 
just as soon as it is completed. This work 
is in the hands of a committee appointed by 
the camp librarian, with Mrs. Cale Young 
Rice in charge. Mrs. Rice’s reports on the 
work there are most interesting. Her com- 
mittee visits the base hospital two or three 
times each week. Each bed is visited and 
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library books and magazines, and scrap books 
are left with the men. In addition to this, 
the ladies write letters for the sick and give 
them delicacies, fruit, etc. 

Our campaign for books in Louisville was 
most successful. By actual count we have 
received at the Main library more than 15,500 
volumes, with the three high schools, six 
branch libraries and several large department 
stores and a theater yet to send in their report. 
We estimate that we have collected more than 
20,000 volumes. In addition to library work at 
Camp Zachary Taylor there are two large sol- 
diers clubs in the city. In giving books, a 
great many are named for this purpose. Sev- 
eral thousand volumes have been received but 
we do not count them in our report. 


PERSON NEL 


The organization of a personnel file of 
possibilities for the camp library service 
has been progressing at headquarters dur- 
ing the past month. A circular letter was 
sent out to Library Schools, State Commis- 
sions and the larger libraries, asking for 
suggestions of men and women who might 
be available for this work. As names came 


National Guard Camps 


Camp Beauregard, Alexandria, La........... 
Camp Bowie, Ft. Worth, Texas.............. 
Camp Cody, Deming, N. M. ................ 
Camp Greene, Charlotte, N. C. .............. 


in, an application blank, which had been 
carefully prepared to bring out a maximum 
of information, was sent to each person 
suggested, and the applications have been 
indexed by subject, so as to yield instantly 
information, for example, as to who have 
applied for hospital libraries, who live in 
the southwest, who could begin work at 
once, go anywhere, serve for any length of 
time, for expenses only, or for any given 
salary, etc., etc. 

There is now at hand a file of applica- 
tions from over two hundred men and wom- 
en, who can be drawn on as vacancies occur. 
The need is still great for more men, cap- 
able of taking charge of camp libraries or 
assisting in them, and many personal let- 
ters have been sent, or are by way of send- 
ing, to librarians who have not yet volun- 
teered or been drafted into the service. 


Recent appointments for Camp Library 
work, not hitherto recorded, are the follow- 


ing: 


Wm. Marzolf, assistant. 
Elizabeth Eckel, assistant. 
Wm. H. Powers, librarian. 
John R. Johnston, assistant. 


‘J. M. Karper, assistant (transferred from 


Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga. ............... 
Camp Logan, Houston, Texas ............... 
Camp McClellan, Anniston, Ala. ............. 


Camp Shelby, Hattiesburg, Miss. ............ 


Camp Lee). 

Kate D. Ferguson, assistant. 

Lois L. Watsabaugh, assistant. 

Elvy Nelson, assistant. 

Ernest L. Johnson, assistant (transferred 
from Camp Shelby). 

Wm. Blair, assistant (transferred from Camp 
McClellan). 


National Army Camps 


Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass. ...............:. 
Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N. J. ............. 
Camp Dodge, Des Moines, Ia. ............... 
Camp Funston, Ft. Riley, Kans. ............. 


Come Grant, Rockford, TM. 
Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va. ................. 


Camp Lewis, American Lake, Wash. ........ 


Camp Meade, Admiral, Md. ................. 
Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio ........... 


Camp Upton, Yaphank, N. Y. .............. 


Kathleen Jones, library organizer at Base Hos- 


pital. 

H. B. Van Hoesen, librarian. 

Henry N. Bowman, assistant. 

Harley W. Chandler, assistant. 

L. E. Fitts, assistant. 

Miriam E. Carey, library organizer at Base 
Hospital. 

Chas. F. Zak, assistant. 

Gladys D. Nicholas, assistant. 

Robert R. Green, assistant. 

Ellen G. Smith, assistant. 

G. F. Bowerman, librarian. 

Gordon W. Thayer, acting librarian. 

C. A. Read, assistant. 

H. C. Leidigh, assistant. 

Katherine Tappert, library organizer at Base 

Hospital. 
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Other Camps 


Kelly Field, San Antonio, Tex. .............. L. A. Sandusen, assistant. 
Camp Merritt, Tenafly, N. J. .........-0..000- John O. Oliver, assistant. 


Naval Station 
Camp Perry, Great Lakes, Ill. ..............-. M. S. Dudgeon, librarian. 


Matthew S. Dudgeon, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, has 
been given leave of absence to serve as 
camp librarian at Camp Perry, Great Lakes, 
Illinois, beginning Apr. 1. 

Henry B. Van Hoesen, assistant librarian 
of the Princeton University Library, has 
been given leave of absence thru April and 
May to serve as camp librarian at Camp 
Dix, Wrightstown, N. J. 

William H. Powers, librarian of the 
South Dakota State College Library at 
Brookings, S. D., has been given leave of 
absence to serve as camp librarian at Camp 
Cody, Deming, N. M., beginning Apr. 20. 

Sophie K. Hiss, of the Cleveland Public 
Library, is associated with W. H. Brett in 
the work of the A. L. A. Dispatch Office 
at Newport News, Va. 

Charles E. Rush, librarian of the Indian- 
apolis Public Library, has been given leave 
of absence for Library War Service at 
headquarters. He will give some attention 
to publicity and to the work in smaller 
camps and stations. 

Eleanor Gleason, librarian of the Me- 
chanics’ Institute Library, Rochester, N. Y., 
has joined the staff at headquarters. 

C. O. S. Mawson, editor of the new atlas 
issued by Doubleday, Page & Co. last year, 
has been sent to the dispatch office in Ho- 
boken to assist Mr. Dickinson. Miss Buck- 
nam of the Queens Borough Public Library 
succeeded Miss Tyler in that office during 
April. 

Helen E. Vogleson of the Los Angeles 
County Free Library went to Camp Kear- 
ny Mar. 20 to take charge of the library 
during the absence of J. H. Quire. She 
will stay at least a month assisting with the 
organization after Mr. Quire returns. The 
Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors 
has authorized Celia Gleason, librarian, to 
schedule the staff for special duty at Camp 
Kearny as needed. 


THE DISPATCH OFFICE AT NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 
It was a fertile field which faced the 
workers of the A. L. A. Dispatch Office at 
Newport News. The embarkation head- 
quarters at this point have gathered in the 
vicinity thousands of soldiers and sailors 
who throng the camps and naval bases. A 
survey of the community at once uncovered 
wonderful opportunities for service. 
Special lines of government work are in 
progress at the two large aviation camps— 
Morrison and Langley Fields, and these 
create a real need for books on technical 
subjects. Camps Stuart and Hill, which 
correspond to cantonments at other points, 
house thousands of soldiers, and the large 
base hospital at Camp Stuart has hundreds 
of patients, all of whom need books. There 
is an equal demand for reading matter for 
men in the Navy. Already over 3000 vol- 
umes have been asked for by the great 


.naval base at the old Jamestown Exposi- 
‘tion grounds. 


Battleships, patrol boats and 
naval training schools are asking for libra- 
ries. 

The work of the Dispatch Office must 
answer the demands from the men in khaki 
and the men in blue who are waiting at 
this point for orders to go to France. And 
it must also answer the urgent call for 
books which comes from overseas. 

An unique opportunity for service came 
last week when a captain coming into this 
port told of a wireless message he had 
received from a passing hospital ship. They 
had “signaled for books” and needless to 
say a case was soon made ready so that 
when this captain makes his return voyage 
he may leave with the patients on this hos- 
pital ship a well selected library. 

Books for camps and naval bases are 
being housed by the Y. M. C. A., 
workers are looking after the circulation 
at present. The organization of the library 
work at this point is similar to that of a 
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central library and its branches. A library 


building is under way at the Embarkation 
headquarters in the town of Newport News. 
From this center the distribution will be 
made to the outlying agencies and ship- 
ments prepared for overseas. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARY CO-OPERATION WITH FOOD 
ADMINISTRATION 

Following up the article by O. E. Nor- 
man on the “Libraries’ part in the first food 
exhibit,” further account of the work of 
the Illinois library publicity committee is 
furnished by George A. Deveneau, publicity 
director. 

A series of Library Letters have been 
prepared and sent thruout the state. The 
response of the Illinois librarians to the 
appeal of the Federal Food Administration 
has been most encouraging, and, as a result, 
not only have the librarians secured really 
adequate collections of books and pamphlets 
on the general subject of food, but they 
have succeeded in bringing this literature 
to the attention of their public. 

“In co-operation with the local Woman’s 
Committee of the Council of National De- 
fense, the Farm and Home Advisors of 
the Agricultural Extension Service of the 
University of Illinois, and the high school 
teachers of art, domestic science, and agri- 
culture,” writes Mr. Deveneau, “the libra- 
ries have held food shows and other ex- 
hibits that have attracted many people to 
the library who had never come to the li- 
brary before. 

“At Freeport, Ruth P. Hughes, the chil- 
dren’s librarian, who was placed in charge 
of this food work by Harriet Lane, the li- 
brarian, planned and carried out a food 
show which brought to the library four 
thousand people within the week, to see the 
instructive exhibit. Miss Hughes, with the 
assistance of May Davenport, the Freeport 
high school librarian, and of the school 
superintendent, conducted a poster contest 
before the food show was held which 
aroused the interest of the whole com- 
munity. At the time of the food show a 
conference was held in the library of all 
of the county representatives of the Wom- 
an’s Committee of the Council of National 
Defense, and lecturers from the University 
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of Illinois, the Woman's Committee, and 
the Food Administration gave a series of 
instructive talks. Alma Kruse, the high 
school domestic science teacher, with the 
assistance of her classes, prepared the food 
exhibits at this food show. 

“The excellent work which was done at 
Freeport has been duplicated by the libra- 
rians of Joliet, Decatur, Bloomington, 
Evanston, Gilman, and over thirty other 
Illinois towns. 

“A word regarding the organization of 
our State Library Publicity Committee may 
be of interest to you. The committee con- 
sists of the following persons, who, in turn, 
are in charge of sub-committees: Jane P. 
Hubbell; Lydia Margaret Barrette, chair- 
man of the sub-committee on food produc- 
tion; Anna May Price, chairman of the 
sub-committee on library conferences; |es- 
sie M. Woodford, chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee on food shows and exhibits; Marcus 
Skarstedt, chairman of the sub-committee 
on library publicity; and Prof. John Ed- 
ward Lake, head of the department of art 
and design of the University of Illinois, 
chairman of the sub-committee on food 
posters. 

“In our work we have secured the co- 
operation of the Art Institute of Chicago, 
students of which have designed a very 
remarkable series of food posters, photo- 
graphs of which we can send you; of the 
University of Illinois; of the Drama League 
of America, and of other agencies. 

“The work which is being done in IIli- 
nois is, as you doubtless know, only part 
of a nation-wide movement, and the library 
publicity directors of Washington, Oregon. 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
many other states are doing work of great 
interest and significance.” 

A SMALL-TOWN FOOD CONSERVATION EXHIDIT 

In the Public Library at Dalton, Mass., 
a very successful food production and con- 
servation exhibit was held Mar. 15, both 
afternoon and evening, with an attendance 
of 275. 

Dr. Anna Wood, assistant to the food 
administrator for Berkshire county, pre- 
sided at the afternoon meeting, and intro- 
duced Mrs. R. H. Brown, executive secre- 
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tary of the food department of the Women’s 
Municipal League of Boston, who gave a 
most instructive talk on “The mechanism 
of food conservation.” 

Miss M. L. Turner, manager of the 
Liberty bread shop of Boston, talked of her 
work and gave many valuable war recipes. 
Samples of her liberty breads were passed 
about for the audience to taste. After 
Miss Turner’s talk she demonstrated the 
making of her breads and muffins. 

F. G. Crane, county food administrator, 
presided at the evening meeting. Miss 
Turner spoke again on all substitutes for 
wheat flour. The meeting was open for 
discussion and for an hour and a half it 
was most interesting and instructive. 

The library was most artistically dec- 
orated for this occasion with potted plants 
and spring flowers everywhere. Two ex- 
hibits were of particular interest. One 
showing the value and necessity of use of 
corn, was built in by the fireplace, using a 
large picture of Uncle Sam as a center 
piece, and surrounding it the various arti- 
cles into which corn enters. The other illus- 
tration was used to convey the importing 
of various products by means of railroads 
and showed that only by the co-operation of 
everyone is the road to victory open. 

The local food display was most interest- 
ing. Twenty-five people sent in breads, 
cakes and muffins made with well-tried 
recipes, these recipes being attached. This 
exhibition was held in the junior room of 
the library. 

On a table at the entrance to the rooms 
was placed a grain grinder to show that 
grains ground at home are a great saving. 
The grains exhibited were wheat, barley, 
corn, soy bean, buckwheat flour, etc. A 
lightening butter machine was also ex- 
hibited showing the saving of 45 per cent 
of the butter bill. 

Thru the courtesy of the Free Public 
Library Commission, the Women’s Munici- 
pal League and Amherst Agricultural Col- 
lege and the U. S. government, many free 
recipes and pamphlets of information were 
distributed. 

PROMOTING THE SALE OF THRIFT STAMPS 

“On to Berlin” is the slogan by which 
the Sioux City Public Library stimulates 
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interest in the sale of thrift stamps to chil- 
dren. Colored maps of the war zone have 
been conspicuously posted at the Main Li- 
brary and all the branch libraries, and 
miniature white flags fashioned and placed 
with the purchaser's name on the first of 
sixteen trenches which surround Berlin. 
With each succeeding stamp purchased the 
child’s flag is advanced a trench until with 
the sixteenth, Berlin is reached. 

With each Baby Bond a star or stripe is 
placed upon the flag until eventually the 
white flag in transformed into an American 
flag. 

The chiidren have received the idea with 
much enthusiasm. The maps are being 
rapidly covered with flags of the many con- 
testants, all of whom are intent upon reach- 
ing Berlin first. No child is satisfied until 
he carries an American flag to Berlin. 

The Sioux City Public Library is an 
authorized agency for the sale of thrift 
stamps. 


OTHER FORMS OF SERVICE 
Binghamton Public Library 

The library's report gives the following 
outline of war service: 

Local newspaper card index of all war 
activities in Broome county. 

Card directory of all war service organi- 
zations in Broome county. 

Poster Collection—Permanent file of war 
posters (Army, Navy, Liberty Loan, Red 
Cross), programs, etc., for every branch 
of the service. 

Arrangement of Books by Special Subject 
—Aviation (magazines, technical books) ; 
food (posters, free U. S. Dept. Agriculture 
pamphlets); Red Cross (magazines, books 
on hygiene, class study); war manuals 
(technical books); War in Europe (his- 
tory, narration, etc.). 

Maps—Large wal! maps, maps for circu- 
lation, table maps for reference. 

Bulletin Boards—Changed weekly. Lib- 
erty Loan, Food Conservation, local notes, 
war recipes, portraits. 

Books and Magazines to Cantonments— 
Public co-operation thru press and pulpit. 

Documents—Bureau of Information 
Washington, D. C., furnishes, free, docu- 
ments covering all phases of the war; docu- 
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ments issued by foreign governments on file 
for reference use. 

Advertising—Lantern slides shown in 
motion picture theaters; local newspapers. 


Connecticut State Library 


Following the taking of an automobile 
census of Connecticut in the spring of 1917, 
the work of conducting the state military 
census and the state agricultural survey 
was turned over to the State Library. All 
blanks are returned to the library where 
the data is compiled and the records pre- 
served. The agricultural survey, besides 
giving personal data for each individual, 
records the area of the land owned or rent- 
ed and its availability for crops, timber, 
or pasturage; itemized reports on the crops 
harvested in 1917; an estimate of the crops 
planned to be harvested in 1918; the supply 
of livestock and machinery on hand; and 
the number of employes. 

The military census, besides the usual 
blanks for men and women, has a revised 
blank for the registration of individuals 
who have had nursing training or experi- 
ence. The report on the nurses and nursing 
resources is printed as a public document. 

Riverside, California, Public Library 

For winning the war the Riverside Pub- 
lic Library and the Riverside Library Serv- 
ice School have organized in the following 
manner : 

The school and the staff have an associ- 
ation known as the Riverside Library 
League, which is also the War Savings 
Society. Joanna Gaylord, 1918, is the presi- 
dent, and Nelle M. Bate, 1918, is the secre- 
tary. This league has volunteered to do 
all the record work for the Riverside War 
Relief Council, which has charge of all 
the money raising campaigns and is or- 
ganized over both county and city. The 
Council is preparing a very thoro directory 
and record of all persons who contribute 
either money or services. The record goes 
into details and a part of the record will 
be useful for a survey of alien enemies. It 
will become also a source of genealogical 
and biographical reference in years to come. 
After the war has been won the whole 
record will be deposited in the Riverside 
Public Library as in a department of 
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archives. There has been given over for 
the use of the Council one section of the 
reading room (about 20x40 ft. of floor 
space), the whole of the map room, and all 
of the bindery. During a campaign the 
Council has an organization of more than 
two hundred workers; more than a dozen 
typewriters are in use and more will be 
added. 

The new aviation camp situated at Ales- 
sandro has been named March Field. It is 
nearly ten miles from the center of River- 
side. The Library League is making plans 
for branch library service at March Field, 
another branch at the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Club in the city of Riverside, and such oth- 
er stations as may be needed for the en- 
listed men and civilian employes. 

The general entertainment committee of 
the Riverside War Camp Committee Serv- 
ice will be assisted by the Library League 
and Lillian Dickson, reference librarian, is 
chairman of one of the committees having 
such matters in charge. It is planned to 
have the course in story-telling completed 
at an early date so that a number of the 
1918 class may be ready to tell stories to 
soldiers as a part of the entertainment plan. 

The librarian is a member of the execu- 
tive committee service which assumes the 
work assigned by the Fosdick Commission. 


Co-operative Advertising in Detroit 

The display shown in the window of the 
City Gas Company of Detroit, Mar. 14-25, 
was planned by Mr. Brewer, a young man 
in the advertising department of the Detroit 
City Gas Company, who also urged all 
members of the Detroit Display Men’s As- 
sociation to co-operate in the book cam- 
paign. Only a few hundred books were 
collected at this company’s office, which is 
not on a main street, but all the branches 
of the library must have received books as 
a result of this window display because the 
addresses of the branches were given on a 
poster in the middle of the window. Sur- 
mounting the globe with its motto, “Our 
boys are 4000 miles from home,” was the 
slogan, “No books too good for a soldier,” 
and the books shown from the camp library 
supply were suggestive of titles that would 
be suitable and acceptable. 
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CARNEGIE LIBRARY GRANTS, FEB- 
RUARY AND MARCH, 1918 


Tue following library grants were made 
during the months of February and March 
by Carnegie Corporation: 


ORIGINAL GIFTS, UNITED STATES 
Jennings County (North Vernon), 
. «$20,000 
Lowell Town, and Cedar Creek and 
West Creek Townships, Ind. .... 12,500 
$32,500 
INCREASES, CANADA 


Tilbury, Ont. (to cost $7000) ..... $2,000 


The following resolution was adopted by 
the trustees of Carnegie Corporation at 
their meeting held Nov. 7, 1917: 

Inasmuch as every dollar spent on erecting 
public buildings or private dwellings, which 
are not strictly necessary or do not contribute 
to the efficiency of the country in the prosecu- 
tion of the war, reduces by the amount of 
such expenditure the resources of the coun- 
try in money, in material and in skilled labor, 
besides tending to enhance the cost of these 
latter, it was 

Resolved, That no new applications for the 
erection of library buildings will be considered 
and that further allotments for the erection 
of library buildings while the war lasts will 
be made only in cases where correspondence 
has already advanced so far as to imply a 
decision on the merits of the case. 


A CONVENTION to consider the standardi- 
zation of trade catalogs is to meet in the 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago, May 22. This 
convention is in charge of a special com- 
mittee of the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, which has already taken 
the matter up with 575 associations repre- 
senting various industries and trades, and 
287 trade paper publications. After 
adopting one standard size for catalogs, 
it is proposed to have a standardized file 
for their storage, and catalogs which fit 
this file will have the best chance of 
preservation. The size 7% x 10% inches 
is suggested as being peculiarly suitable 
for a standard catalog, and the suggestion 
is made that letter heads also be made to 
conform, so that typewritten data may be 
filed with the catalogs. This standardiza- 
tion of catalogs will also make possible 
considerable economies in printing charges. 
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EXAMINATION FOR COUNTY 
LIBRARIANS 


THE next examination to be given by 
the California board of library examiners 
under the county free library act of 1911, 
will be held at Los Angeles on June 7-8 
and at Sacramento June 14-15, for those 
wishing to qualify for the position of 
county librarian. This examination will be 
given to eastern librarians on the same 
terms as it is given to residents of Cali- 
fornia, tho one unfamiliar with the condi- 
tions and peculiarities of California coun- 
ties might in the beginning enter the 
service with a certain handicap. Full 
information will be sent those who may 
be interested in the examination, if they 
will apply to Milton J. Ferguson, state li- 
brarian and chairman of the board, State 
Library, Sacramento, Calif. 


U. S. CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINATION 
FOR LIBRARY ASSISTANT 


Tue United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces an open competitive ex- 
amination for library assistant, for both 
men and women, on May 22 and June 19, 
1918, in various parts of the country, for 
vacancies in the Departmental Service at 
Washington, D. C., or elsewhere, at $900 
to $1200 a year, or higher or lower salaries. 

Competitors will be examined in the fol- 
lowing subjects, which will have the rela- 
tive weights indicated: Library economy, 
(30), cataloging, classification, and bibli- 
ography (35), German, and either French 
or Spanish (10), and education and experi- 
ence (25). 

At least one year’s training in a recog- 
nized library school or one year in a train- 
ing class in a library using modern methods 
and one year’s experience, or three years’ 
experience in a library using modern meth- 
ods, is a prerequisite for consideration for 
this position. 

Applicants should apply for Form 1312, 
Stating the title of the examination de- 
sired, to the Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., or to the local secre- 
tary of the United States Civil Service 
Board. 
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SERVICE IN MEMORY OF WINONA 
MARTIN 
A service was held in the Rockville Cen- 
tre Club in Rockville Centre, Long Island, 
Mar. 31, in memory of Winona Caroline 
Martin, the Y. M. C. A. canteen worker 
who was killed in Paris in a German air 
raid Mar. 11, and who was formerly in 
charge of the Public Library there. Dr. 
Franklin T. Lane presided and several 
clergymen made addresses. Dr. James 
Sullivan, state historian, told of her work 
as a librarian, and Fletcher S. Brockman, 
assistant general secretary of the National 
War Work Council of the Y. M. C. A, 
spoke of her work with the Y. M. C. A. 
One of Miss Martin’s poems was read. A 
bronze tablet, with her portrait and ap- 
propriate inscription, will be placed in the 
library as a memorial to her. 


American Library Association 


LIBRARIANS WITH HONOR 


The American Library Association wants a 
card index of the name of every librarian who 
is in the military or naval service of the United 
States or Canada, or any of our Allies. May 
the association have the help of all who read 
this announcement, and know of librarians 
who are serving with the colors? 

Send the information, if convenient, on a 
white, punched 3x5 ordinary catalog card. 

1. Name (inverted) of man in the service. 
(If handwritten be sure to write very 
legibly.) 

2. Name of library with which he was con- 
nected, town, and state or province. 

3. Position he held in library; e.g. librarian, 
cataloger, general assistant, etc. 

4. Military position now held (rank, arm 
of the service, etc., e.g. First Lieutenant, 
Infantry). 

Mail this card promptly to the American Li- 
brary Association, 78 East Washington Street, 
Chicago. 

We want a service flag at the Saratoga 
Springs Conference the first week in July, and 
we want every librarian in the service to be 
represented in that flag. 

But even more important, the A. L. A. 
wants to keep this Roll of Honor as a per- 
manent and valued record, which in due time 
will doubtless be printed. 

Grorce B. Uttey, Secretary. 


Library Organizations 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 

The regular meeting of the District of 
Columbia Library Association was held 
Monday evening, March 8th, in the Music 
Room of the Library of Congress. 

The election of fourteen new members was 
reported. 

The president called on Miss Colcord for 
a review of the “Adventures and letters of 
Richard Harding Davis.” After sketching 
the events of the earlier years of Davis’s life, 
Miss Colcord read a few extracts from his 
letters to give a taste of his racy style and 
the entertaining manner in which he set forth 
his experiences. A pleasant side light on his 
character was his devotion to his mother, to 
whom he wrote regularly. Miss Coloord 
spoke of his early success as a writer not only 
of stories and novels but more especially of his 
quite wonderful work as a war correspondent 
in all parts of the world and in the wars of 
all nations. 

Dr. T. W. Koch read a paper on work which 
is being done with soldiers blinded in the 
war to enable them to return to active life 
and to earn a livelihood. He outlined the 
work carried on abroad as well as that which 
is being planned in this country. He dwelt 
upon the need of books for these soldiers, 
books, of course, printed in raised type and 
which must not only furnish entertainment 
but should cover scientific subjects and the 
various lines of work for which the soldiers 
are being trained. 

A. J. Klein of the Service bureau, Commit- 
tee on Public Information, made an appeal 
to the members of the association for assist- 
ance in the work of listing and arranging 
informational matter in regard to all lines of 
work in the government departments. 

A pleasant innovation was the rendering of 
several selections from MacDowell, by Gladys 
Pratt, one of the newer members of the as- 
sociation. 

Burton E. Stevenson, formerly librarian of 
the Chillicothe Public Library, now with 
the Library War Service work in Washing- 
ton spoke on the “Human side of camp li- 
brary work.” Camp library work has, he told 
us, brought out the human side of librarians. 
sometimes lost in the red tape and routine of 
ordinary library work. The best men are 
needed for organizing the work; the library 
must serve the need of men of varied inter- 
ests and from all conditions of life; litera- 
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ture of all kinds is wanted; fiction, at Camp 
Sherman, from which Mr. Stevenson drew 
his illustrations, formed only 38 per cent of 
the whole. Every private wants to become 
an officer, every officer is studying to make 
himself proficient in his own especial line and 
to put himself in line for promotion, and they 
ask for books on all sorts of technical sub- 
jects, books on the war, text-books of foreign 
languages, especially French, as well as good 
literature, poetry and fiction. War library 
work, Mr. Stevenson said, was the great op- 
portunity for library workers and they must 
not fail to prove themselves ready and able 
to meet it. 

F. W. Ashley, chairman of the committee 
appointed by the association to cooperate with 
the American Library Association in the drive 
for books, spoke on the campaign in Wash- 
ington. The Public Library had already 
gathered 2000 books, the Library of Congress 
by means of competitive team work, over 
7000 and another 1000 had come in from mis- 
cellaneous sources. A publicity campaign was 
being carried on thru the newspapers, and 
thru speakers in the public schools; the help 
of the churches had been enlisted thru the 
ministers; clubs also had been approached 
and the Boy Scouts were organized for house 
to house canvass. He emphasized, as had 
Mr. Stevenson, that all kinds of books were 
wanted and books more than money, tho the 
latter was never to be refused. The object 
of the campaign should appeal to every Wash- 
ingtonian, as an opportunity for them to pass 
on to our soldiers the books which have been 
a source of pleasure, instruction, and inspira- 
tion to them. 

The president, W. J. Hamilton, announced 
that as he was about to take up the duties of 
secretary of the Indiana library commission, 
he should have to resign his position as presi- 
dent of the District of Columbia Library As- 
sociation. This announcement was heard with 
regret by the members of the association and 
especially by those on the Executive board 
who have had the privilege of working with 
Mr. Hamilton. 

Auice O. Atwoop, Secretary. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB 

The March meeting of the New York Li- 
brary Clu) was held March 14, at 3 p. m. in 
the United Engineering Societies Building. 

The first speaker was Harrison W. Craver, 
director of the United Engineering Societies 
Library, who spoke on the combined and re- 
organized library. He gave a sketch of the 
origin and merging of the libraries of the four 


societies, and spoke of the problems arising 
out of their union, two principal ones being 
the cataloging and the classifying. 

The next speaker was Alfred D. Flinn, sec- 
retary of the United Engineering Societies, 
who read a paper on “What the engineer ex- 
pects from the librarian.” 

Mr. Flinn urged that material be well classi- 
fied and cataloged, with many analyticals, 
and suggested that librarians could be most 
helpful by saving some books, eliminating 
others and teaching the public to be dis- 
criminating. 

Following Mr. Flinn’s paper five new mem- 
bers were elected to membership. The next 
meeting was announced for May 22 at the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

There was a rising vote of thanks to the 
United Engineering Societies for their cour- 
tesy in granting the use of their building to 
the club, after which the meeting adjourned. 


Roper, Secretary. 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 

The April meeting of the Chicago Library 
Club was held at the library of the Common- 
wealth Edison Co. Mr. Manchester, second 
vice president, presiding. 

Mr. Utley, Secretary of the A. L. A. spoke 
on the A. L. A. activities of 1917-18. Mr. 
Utley quoted the statement by Ex-President 
Taft that the libraries’ work for the soldiers 
is the best of all welfare work that has been 
done. Mr. Utley said that thousands of peo- 
ple not officially connected with libraries had 
helped in the drive for books, and reported 
briefly on the general progress of work with 
enlisted men. 

E. N. Manchester, who has been librarian 
of the camp library at Deming, New Mexico, 
told of his experiences. Deming had a popu- 
lation of 2000 before the camp came; it now 
has from 4000 to 5000. The town is two miles 
from the camp and contains little of interest 
to the men. The library building is near 
headquarters and the camp post office, and is 
the most sand-proof building in camp. Mr. 
Manchester found that the soldiers do have 
time to read, as they have some days of rest 
and their evenings. The library did not have 
to advertise and the average daily circulation 
in February was 200 volumes. From 25 to 30 
per cent was fiction but non-fiction hooks were 
often asked for that could not be had. There 
were 18,000 books in the library when Mr. 
Manchester left, 8000 in the central collection 
and the rest in 2% stations in different parts 
of the camp. Many soldiers read the maga- 
zines only, but books by Rex Beach, Harold 
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Bell Wright and Jack London and the “Tar- 
zan” books are very popular. Requests were 
made for Russian, Turkish, Arabic and Bo- 
hemian books. Mr. Manchester emphasized 
the fact that the Washington office had been 
most helpful to camp libraries in backing their 
work. 

Janet M. Green, Secretary. 


MISSOURI VALLEY LIBRARY CLUB 

The March meeting of the Missouri Valley 
Library Club was held in the auditorium of 
the Kansas City, Kansas, Public Library, 
Thursday evening, Mar. 14. 

Willis H. Kerr, librarian of the Kansas 
State Normal School at Emporia and camp 
librarian at Funston, spoke to the members of 
the club and their friends on “Books, soldiers 
and war.” Mr. Kerr told of the significance 
of the library at Funston to the officers and 
men. This war demands of the soldier not 
only intensified military training, but in addi- 
tion requires such a high degree of scientific 
knowledge that both officers and men feel that 
they must respond with studious application. 
Most of the men find that in spite of strenuous 
duties, they have more time to read and study 
than they have ever had before and as a re- 
sult one of the problems of the camp librarian 
is to get the right kind of scientific and tech- 
nical books to the men at the times when they 
are most needed. Mr. Kerr suggested to 
those present that in the book campaign they 
use their influence in securing for camp li- 
braries not only the attractive and interesting 
recreational reading, which is so obviously 
needed, but that they send out requests too 
for books on technical subjects for which there 
is such a large demand. 

The next meeting will be held at William 
Jewell College, Liberty, Mo., April 12. 

Kate Drnsmoor, Secretary. 


ONTARIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the On- 
tario Library Association, Easter Monday and 
Tuesday, was probably the best meeting in 
the history of the association. The attend- 
ance, the program and the keen interest thru- 
out all the sessions were very striking fea- 
tures. A fairly large number of new mem- 
berships, both within and without Toronto, 
was another feature. Altogether over sixty 
libraries outside Toronto were represented. 
The untiring efforts of the Chief Librarian of 
Toronto and his staff added very materially in 
bringing the convention up to high water 
mark. 

The morning session was devoted to rou- 
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tine business, and the annual report of the 
secretary covered the library activities of the 
province and referred to library work in the 
other provinces of Canada, and touched on 
the outstanding activities in Great Britain 
and the United States. The past year was a 
year of steady progress in Ontario and other 
parts of Canada, and the coming year 
promises to be fuller of activities. 

Some of the features of the past year were 
the Summer Library School, the Library 
Institutes, the development of local library 
associations, the opening of the new Barrie 
building, a considerable increase in general 
circulation thruout the province, a gratifying 
improvement in the book selection of the 
libraries, and an increase in the importance 
attached by library boards to the library 
qualifications of candidates. 

After words of greeting from Controller 
Robbins, representing the City Council, and 
the Hon. Mr. Justice Kelly, representing the 
Public Library board, A. L. Boyd, Toronto, 
presented the first afternoon topic, “The per- 
sonal element in the work of the librarian.” 
This was an analysis of the fundamental fea- 
tures in personality, and will stimulate many 
librarians to better service. “What do the 
people think and say about the Public Library, 
and why?” was treated by Mrs. William Dor- 
rington, Alton; Eleanor Holmes, Picton, and 
Arthur Kinsinger, Niagara Falls, in bright, 
brief papers. William Briden followed with 
a discussion of “Materials for efficient library 
service,” noting especially the development of 
children’s work in his library. The after- 
noon was closed by E. Wyly Grier, R.C.A., 
on “Canadian art and its relationship to the 
library.” This distinguished Canadian artist 
handled his theme in a masterly way, not only 
delighting but informing and stimulating his 
audience. - 

In the evening the Chief Librarian of 
Toronto, Dr. George H. Locke, acted as chair- 
man, and introduced the president, Mary J. L. 
Black, of Fort William. “Concerning some 
popular fallacies” was Miss Black’s topic, and 
if any benighted individual supposed that a 
woman could not be a very efficient presi- 
dent of the Ontario Library Association that 
fallacy was certainly exploded. Miss Black 
dealt with the fallacies concerning the public 
library on the part of both the public and the 
librarian. 

Sir Robert Falconer, K.C.M.G., president 
of the University of Toronto, in his address 
“What a public library can do for the de- 
velopment of a community,” sketched a re- 
construction of society upon which we are 
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now entering. The new educational and in- 
dustrial life which we are facing will make 
such demands upon our public libraries as 
will compel the highest kind of service. To 
measure up to this service is not only the 
privilege but the absolute duty of the public 
library, and means a quality of service which 
is not general at present. 

The informal reception following the paper 
covered the various rooms of the Reference 
Library, and the John Ross Robertson collec- 
tion of historical pictures was much admired, 
as was the Robertson collection of pictures of 
Canadian birds. 

The Tuesday morning session provided a 
feast of good things, beginning with Mr. Fred 
Landon, of London, whose topic “Dealing 
with newspapers” was treated from the stand- 
point of one who had the widest knowledge 
as a journalist before he became a librarian. 
Colin G. Hawkins, Brownsville, told a thrill- 
ing story in his address on “Reaching our 
rural readers.” Anybody who imagines the 
modern farmer to be a back number should 
hear Mr. Hawkins’ story; it reads almost like 
a fairy tale. The community activities of 
that little rural center of less than 250 people 
were bold and daring to a degree, and the 
results have been inspiring. “Training the 
public to demand the best” was the topic by 
the Rev. James P. Patterson, of Sarnia, who 
handled it in an attractive and suggestive 
fashion, sparkling with wit. W. J. Sykes, Ot- 
tawa, gave a scholarly treatment of the im- 
portant topic “Biography for a Canadian 
library.” His list of the 100 best biographies 
for a Canadian library will be widely circu- 
lated thruout the province, and will affect a 
good deal of the buying in this department. 

An informal round table on children’s work 
was held on Tuesday afternoon, at which Car- 
rie Banting, Hamilton, and Norah Thomson, 
Sault Ste. Marie, were in charge. 

A very interesting item of the annual meet- 
ing was a luncheon tendered by the women 
librarians to Miss Black, as the first woman 
president. 

The officers for the current year were 
elected as follows: President, F. P. Gavin, 
B.A., The Public Library, Windsor; first 
vice-president, D. M. Grant, B.A., The Pub- 
lic Library, Sarnia; second vice-president, B. 
Mabel Dunham, B.A., The Public Library, 
Kitchener; secretary-treasurer, E. A. Hardy, 
B.A., D.Paed. 81 Collier St., Toronto. 
Councillors: W. J. Sykes, B.A., The Carnegie 
Library, Ottawa; W. H. Murch, The Public 
Library, St. Thomas; Wm. Briden, B.A., The 
Public Library, St. Catharines; Miss E. Moir, 
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Toronto; Norah Thomson, B.A., The Public 
Library, Sault Ste. Marie; Mary J. L. Black, 
The Public Library, Fort William. Legal com- 
mittee: Norman Gurd, B.C.L.; His Honour 
Judge Hardy; The Hon. Mr. Justice Kelly. 
Distribution of public documents: L. J. Bur- 
pee, W. J. Sykes, E. A. Hardy. 
E. A. Harpy, Secretary. 


Library Schools 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

This year’s library visit (Apr. 1-6) was 
shortened to a week instead of the usual ten 
days. The chief difference in the schedule 
was the necessary omission of visits to several 
of the libraries in and around Boston. 
Springfield, Worcester, Boston and Provi- 
dence were visited. 

The Library School of the New York 
Public Library and the Pratt Institute School 
of Library Science visited the school, the for- 
mer on the afternoon of March 16; the latter 
on March 18. Both parties were entertained 
in the school’s rooms on Saturday evening, 
the 16th by the faculty, resident alumni and 
the few students of the New York State Li- 
brary School who were not away on field 
practice work. 

Katharine Van Dyck of the Junior class 
has been obliged to discontinue her work on 
account of home duties. Rachel A. Harris, 
1917, whose work last year was interrupted 
by illness has returned to complete her course. 

Theodore L. Cole of the Statute Law Book 
Co. has given, thru the State Library, nearly 
four hundred bookplates to the school’s col- 
lection. With the plates is included a clip- 
ping from the New York Evening Post of 
Apr. 2, 1898, describing the New York State 
Library ex libris collection of that time. The 
present collection, tho larger than the old and 
in some respects better, still lacks a number 
of the older American plates previously owned 
by the State Library. Many scarce library 
bookplates and labels of early date are in- 
cluded in Mr. Cole’s gift. 

The school has received from T. C. Tai, of 
the class of 1918, a full set of blue prints of 
the plans of the Tsing Hua College Library 
of Pekin. This is an official governmental 
library founded and maintained by the Boxer 
Indemnity Fund. The library, of which Mr. 
Tai is chief librarian, now has a building 
planned by Murphy and Dana of New York 
according to modern American library ideas. 
The building and equipment will cost upward 
of $600,000 and will eventually house the 
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books in European languages which the col- 
lege is collecting. A separate building for 
the Chinese books is contemplated. 

Since the last Lirsrary yourNAL letter, the 
following lecturers have addressed the school: 


Feb. 14. Isadore G. Mudge. College library ad- 
ministration (2 lectures). 

Feb. 18 Corinne Bacon. Some recent poetry 
What it means to be a librarian; Trials of a subject 


bibliographer (3 lectures). 
Josephine A. Rathbone. Movements and 


tendencies in modern 19th-zoth century literature. 
Feb. 25. W. O. Carson. Library conditions in 


Mar. 1. Mile. Marguerite Clément. Literary and 
a. 13. enry N. Sanborn. Library commission 


Frank K. WALTER. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW YORK 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 

The inspection tour this spring began on 
March 23 and ended March 28. Its itinerary 
included Albany, Boston and Providence. The 
librarians and staffs of the various institu- 
tions visited extended every courtesy, making 
the trip profitable and enjoyable. The library 
inspection which is the purpose of the tour is 
being supplemented thruout the current half- 
year by afternoons spent in some of the im- 
portant institutions of New York City. 

Practical work for the months of April and 
May includes periods of war service, each 
student being given an assignment to one of 
the A. L. A. Dispatch Offices, either under 
Robert Vail at the New York Public Library 
or under Asa Don Dickinson at Hoboken. 
The immense amount of routine work to be 
done at these offices furnishes opportunity 
both for rendering help and for becoming 
conversant with the methods of assembling 
books and of sending them overseas and to 
the cantonments. 

On March 19 the school had a lecture on 
“The rise and decline of the «-odern maga- 
zine” by Lutie Stearns; and on March 20 an 
address on “The social aspects of library 
work” by Alice Tyler. Miss Shedlock spoke 
on April 11 on “The technique and develop- 
ment of story telling,” and many of the stu- 
dents have taken advantage of further oppor- 
tunity to hear Miss Shedlock in a series of 
evenings given by her at Greenwich House on 
the Tuesdays in April. 

Since last writing a number of reports on 
the war service of former students have been 
received. Kathryn Arthur, 1914-15, is index 
and catalog clerk for the Marine Intel- 
ligence Branch of the United States Army 
Transport Service, New York City. Ellen 
Brown, 1616-17, is assistant to the Director 
of Home Economics of the United States 
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Food Administration for Virginia. Mary A. 
Waring, 1911-12, is record-clerk at the head- 
quarters of the South Atlantic District of the 
United States Coast Artillery, Charleston, 
S. C. Nelson McCombs, until recently a 
member of the present class at the school, has 
reported, in response to orders, to Camp 
Stuart, Va. 

Cecilie Andresen, an advanced student, left 
on March 9 for her home in Norway. Miss 
Andresen held a position on the staff of the 
New York Public Library and had hoped to 
complete her work at the School, but by rea- 
son of conditions in her native country, felt 
it necessary to avail herself of an early 


sailing. 
Ernest J. Reece, Principal. 
PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 


The field trip of the class of 1918, Saturday, 
Mar. 23 to Friday, Mar. 29, was an unquali- 
fied success. The first stop was made at 
Poughkeepsie where the Public Library was 
visited in the morning and Vassar College in 
the afternoon. Saturday night to Tuesday 
morning were spent in Albany. Saturday 
evening a party was given by the Albany 
School to the New York and Pratt Insti- 
tute Schools whose visits to Albany coin- 
cided for a few hours. On Monday the 
Education Building and the High School and 
Normal School libraries were visited. The 
Troy Public Library and the Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Library were visited on Tuesday be- 
fore taking the train for Utica, where the 
program included a luncheon given by the 
trustees and staff, an automobile trip to Ham- 
ilton College at Clinton, a tea at the home 
of one of the students of the class, and a 
party in the evening at the residence of F. T. 
Proctor, president of the board of trustees. 
Thursday was spent in Syracuse where the 
University, Public Library and the firm of 
Gaylord Brothers entertained the party. At 
Rochester six resident Pratt graduates vied 
with one another to give a royal welcome. 
A program was prepared that had seemed im- 
possibly long on paper, but which proved 
completely possible under the energetic and 
inspiring leadership of Miss Zachert, and by 
Friday afternoon six libraries had been visited 
there 


The class paid a postponed visit to the 
Brownsville Children’s branch of the Brook- 
lyn Public Library on Friday afternoon, April 
5. Clara W. Hunt, superintendent of the 
Children’s Department, gave the third of her 
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lectures on planning a children’s room. This 
was followed by a tea, after which the stu- 
dents had an opportunity of observing the 
library in the full swing of the after-school 
rush. A brief visit was made to the adult 
branch where Miss Burgess gave an interest- 
ing talk on the Brownsville neighborhood. 
Lutie E. Stearns, formerly of the Wiscon- 
sin Library Commission, spoke to the school 
on March 19 on the patriotic service that can 
be rendered by librarians during the war. 


The first visiting lecturer of the spring term ° 


was Theresa Hitchler, head cataloger of the 
Brooklyn Public Library, who talked on the 
organization of the catalog department. On 
April 9 Sarah B. Ball (class of 1902), li- 
brarian of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany, spoke to the class on the methods em- 
ployed in a business library. 

Eleanor Gleason, 1904, librarian of the Me- 
chanics’ Institute Library in Rochester, has 
volunteered for war service at headquarters 
in Washington. Two more of our graduates 
have gone into foreign service. Mary A. 
Dawson, 1910, sailed several weeks ago for 
work under the Red Cross in Italy, and Carol 
Hurd, 1912, has gone to France in the can- 
teen service. Katherine Tappert, 1910, has 
been appointed to organize the hospital li- 
brary at Camp Upton, Long Island. 

The entrance examinations for the class of 
1919 will be held on Friday, June 7. 

JosepHine ApaMs RATHBONE, 
Vice-Director. 


THE ST. LOUIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The course given by outside lecturers during 
the second term was opened, Jan. 2, by Mrs. 
Harry January, secretary of the Consumers’ 
League of Missouri, who gave a convincing 
talk on “The responsibility of the citizen for 
industrial conditions”; L. N. Dougan, princi- 
pal of Shaw School, gave two lectures, one to 
the children’s librarians and Library School 
on “Nature books for children,” and one to the 
school on the “Literature of ornithology.” 
Mrs. Philip N. Moore of the health and recre- 
ation department, Woman’s Committee of the 
Council of National Defense, addressed the 
school, Jan. 21, on the subject “Woman’s 
share in war work.” W. L. N. Gifford, li- 
brarian of the Mercantile Library, lectured on 
Americana and English periodicals, both lec- 
tures being given at the Mercantile Library 
and followed by an examination of the li- 
brary’s collections on those subjects. Lillian L. 
Dickson, reference librarian of the Riverside 
Public Library, visited the school and spoke 
briefly of the county library work in Califor- 
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nia. On Jan. 20, the students were the guests 
of the Froebel Society and spent an hour 
listening to Miss Marie L. Shedlock of Lon- 
don, who lectured on “The story as a fine art,” 
with many delightful examples. 

Mary E. Downey, secretary and library or- 
ganizer of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of Utah spoke to the school, Feb. 12, on 
the H. W. Wilson publications and also on 
her work in Utah. F. W. Faxon, of the Bos- 
ton Book Company, on his annual visit to St. 
Louis talked to the class of his interesting ex- 
periences in “Completing periodical sets.” 

Work during the field period, Jan. 28-Feb. 
23, included assignments at six branches and 
in the following departments, catalog, refer- 
ence, art room, and children’s departments. 
Two of the students made a title catalog for 
the library at Barnes Hospital, and one stu- 
dent was assigned to the Washington Univer- 
sity Library, for the latter half of the labora- 
tory period. The schedule of appointments 
was changed at the end of two weeks so that 
the students might have a more varied experi- 
ence. 

The school attended one session of a con- 
ference held by the Missouri Children’s Code 
Commission at the Central Library on Tues- 
day, Mar. 26, and heard the papers and dis- 
cussions on the subject of “Child labor and 
education; present standards.” 

The students of the Library School took 
charge of the afternoon schedule at the 
“Recreation Depot” from 2 to 5 p. m. during 
the two weeks of the recent drive to secure 
books and recreational material, which in St. 
Louis was operated as a combined campaign 
of a number of different organizations, under 
the guidance of the War-Camp Community 
Service Board. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY—LIBRARY COURSE 

The following lectures have been given by 
members of the university faculty: Prof. 
Harry B. Center, “Newspaper advertising for 
libraries”; Prof. Ralph B. Wilson, “Methods 
of handling data for teaching.” 

D. N. Handy, librarian of the Insurance Li- 
brary Association of Boston, is giving a 
series of six lectures on: “Business conditions 
which make information and its use indispen- 
able”; “Organization of business literatare 
and information: arrangement and classifiea- 
tion”; “Filing ' and shelving material’; 
“Sources of information”; “Indexes avail- 
able.” These lectures are given in connection 
with the War Emergency Division and the li- 
brary classes are attending rather than have 
them duplicated later. 
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Margaret S. Locke, assistant librarian of 
the College of Business Administration, has 
had supervision of the courses during the past 


L. Powers. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The school was closed for spring recess, 
April 1 to 6. 

Carrie E. Scott, head of the children’s de- 
partment of the Public Library, Indianapolis, 
gave a course of seven lectures on “The ad- 
ministration of small libraries,” April 8 to 13. 
Mrs. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen of Chicago 
lectured on “Storytelling” April 15 to 20. 

The Library School attended a patriotic 
meeting held in the Carnegie Music Hall, 
April 9 under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. Among the speakers 
was the Count de Beaufort of the Belgian 
Army. 

Ernestine Rose of the faculty spoke on 
“Librarianship as a vocation” at the Ohio 
State, Ohio Wesleyan and Otterbein Univer- 
sities, March 16 to 19, and at the Vocational 
Conference held at Wooster University, 
March 20. 

Saray C. N. Bocie, Principal. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 


During the month of March the seniors 
who had not already done the required month 
of field work were assigned to work in the 
following libraries: Oak Park Public, Rock- 
ford Public, Evanston Public, and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library. The number of 
students who are willing to work a month 
in the summer appears to be increasing, and 
if libraries are able to offer good work and 
good supervision in the summer months, all 
the field work may possibly become summer 
work. 

Edna Lyman Scott, lecturer in children’s 
work and literature, was in residence at the 
school for five weeks, beginning March 4, 
meeting the seniors daily and the juniors 
twice a week. 

A luncheon and reunion of alumni and 
former students living in and near Chicago 
was held March 30, in the rooms of the 
Brownleigh Club. Twenty-six were present, 
including Miss Simpson and Miss Curtis, 
from the faculty, both of whom made short 
addresses. 

Harry Amsterdam, junior, has withdrawn 
from the school. 

E. O. Fontaine, junior, has been called to 
the colors. 
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Nora Kirwan, stenographer in the school 
office for nearly six years, has resigned to 
enter the service of a Philadelphia company. 
P. L. Winopsor, Director. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 

The lecturers during the last month have 
been John A. Lowe, who talked on March 15 
on “Library buildings,” and on April 6 on 
“Advertising,” and Lutie E. Stearns, who 
spoke on March 22 on “The rise and fall of 
the modern magazine.” 

The regular visits for the month were to 
the Newtonville Technical High School, and 
the Brookline Public Library. Thanks to the 
courtesy of Mr. Lowe, a group of over fifty 
of the seniors and college graduates visited 
the camp library at Camp Devens on April 13, 
where they enjoyed not merely the sight of 
the camp library activity, but also a visit to 
the camp itself. 

SUMMER COURSES 

A class for preparation of workers in base 
hospital libraries will probably be given at 
Simmons College during the summer session, 
July 9 to August 16, if the demand is sufficient 
for it. Further details will be given later. 
A plan is being worked out at the suggestion 
of the A. L. A. War Headquarters, in con- 
sultation with the Camp Devens library au- 
thorities, Miss Kathleen Jones of the Waver- 
ley Hospital, and others well qualified to give 
assistance in such work. 

June RicHarpson DonneELLy, Director. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE LOS ANGELES 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 

The date for the annual visit to the San 
Diego libraries was set ahead so that the class 
could attend the meeting of the Southern Dis- 
trict of the C. L. A. which was held at Camp 
Kearny on March 9. The three days’ trip was 
crowded with events which included besides 
the library visits and the meeting, the big 
military review and an inspection of the vari- 
ous camp activities and their headquarters 
under the guidance of Mr. Quire, the camp 
librarian. 

The library literature class has been trans- 
formed for the remainder of the year into a 
series of “mock meetings.” Each meeting 
will represent an occasion on which the libra- 
rian may be called upon to talk. The first 
was a Parent-Teachers Association meeting. 
The topic for discussion was “How to in- 
terest children in reading.” The roles of 
teacher, parent and librarian were taken by 
different members of the class. A _ student 
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chairman introduced the speakers and led 
the discussions. Teachers explained their 
methods. After the adjournment of the 
meeting a few moments were devoted to 
criticism by instructors who suggested im- 
provements in subject matter and manner of 
presentation. 

On April 3 Zaidee Brown talked to the 
school on library commissions and the prob- 
lems of library organization. 

Nearly a thousand books for camp libraries 
resulted from the school’s share in the March 
book drive. 

The school has recently adopted a French 
orphan. 

Tueopora R. Brewrtt, Principal. 


CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

During the month several very interesting 
lectures have been given before the library 
school class. On March 7, W. E. Henry, li- 
brarian of the University of Washington Li- 
brary, who had been in charge of the Camp 
Fremont Library at Palo Alto, gave a very 
entertaining account of his work with the sol- 
diers. On March 15, Charles A. Murdock of 
San Francisco gave some personal reminis- 
cences of Bret Harte, whom he knew as a 
young man in Humboldt county, California. 
James D. Blake, of Newbegin’s, San Fran- 
cisco, spoke to the class on March 26, on 
“Selling books and giving service, versus giv- 
ing books and selling service,” bringing out 
the analogy between the book-selling business 
and library work. 

J. H. Quire, camp librarian of the Camp 
Kearny Library, spent the week of March 26 
to 30 at the State Library. During the week 
he gave before the class a series of three lec- 
tures on legislative reference work. At the 
regular monthly staff meeting he described the 
development and work of the Camp Kearny 
Library, laying special emphasis on the per- 
sonal phase of the service. 

March 30, six members of the class, with 
several of the State Library staff, attended 
the joint meeting of the fifth, eighth, and ninth 
districts of the California Library Association 
at Oroville. The trip included a luncheon 
served at the Butte County Free Library; the 
afternoon program, conducted at the Oroville 
Public Library, the key-note of which was 
war library service; and a picnic supper on 
the banks of the Feather river. 

Mitton J. Fercuson. 


RIVERSIDE LIBRARY SERVICE SCHOOL 

Dorothea L. Smith, Riverside 1916, has re- 
signed the librarianship of the State Normal 
School at Chico, Calif., and is going to 
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France as index and filing secretary of the 
Stanford Women’s Civilian Relief Unit. She 
is the second Riverside girl to go to France. 
The first was Hilda M. Smeal, who is driving 
an ambulance. Several other Riverside gradu- 
ates have gone to Washington or are on their 
way to enter civilian service. Among them 
are Lela Clapperton, Julia Clapperton, Nelle 
Sanford and Lilla B. Dailey. 

Lucia C. Hoisholt, Riverside 1917, was mar- 
ried on March 14 to Capt. Nolan West Fer- 
guson, Oakdale, Calif. 

The announcements for the summer school 
beginning June 24 will be mailed about the 
middle of April and in these announcements 
the Riverside Library service school makes 
a departure from the ordinary summer school 
program by offering both elementary and ad- 
vanced work. The work for high school li- 
brarians will be emphasized in the summer 
school. 

Josern F. Daniets. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN—SUMMER 
LIBRARY COURSE 

Courses in library methods are offered in the 
University of Michigan as a part of the regu- 
lar summer session, July 1 to Aug. 23. They 
will be under the general charge of the uni- 
versity librarian, William Warner Bishop, as 
director, and instruction will be given by 
members of the University Library staff. 

F. L. D. Goodrich, reference librarian, will 
take the classes in classification, ordering and 
accessions; Esther A. Smith, head cataloger, 
will teach cataloging; Fredericka B. Gillette, 
assistant reference librarian, will give refer- 
ence and desk work; William C. Hollands, 
superintendent of printing and binding, book- 
binding; and Esther Betz, assistant in cata- 
loging and classification, will assist in revising. 

The course on the high school library will 
be given by Dr. Laura E. W. Benedict, of 
New York City. Special lectures will be 
given by Byron A. Finney, reference librarian 
emeritus, on public documents; Prof. Azariah 
S. Root, on college library administration; 
Samuel H. Ranck on public libraries and rural 
libraries; Sarah C. N. Bogle, library work 
with children (6 lectures). 

The courses are planned to meet a demand 
from University students for an elementary 
knowledge of library methods. Many stu- 
dents in the past ten years have taken these 
courses, sometimes as an aid to their work 
in research or to their prospective work as 
teachers, and again as an introduction to li- 
brary work. University credit is given for 
satisfactory work in the course. All persons 
desiring to take any of the courses in library 
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methods must be admitted by the university 
librarian before registering for the work. 


PENNSYLVANIA FREE LIBRARY COMMISSION 
SUMMER SCHOOL 

The Summer School for Library Workers 
will open its eighth year at State College, 
July 1-Aug. 9, for a six weeks’ term in 
connection with the Summer Course for 
Teachers. Admission will be limited to those 
who are already in library work or are under 
written appointment to library positions. The 
course in general follows that of other years. 
In addition to the course for librarians there 
is one intended particularly for teachers, 
which covers the use of books and the 
elementary points in library organization. It 
can be taken by teachers as one of the courses 
in the summer school and entitles the stu- 
dent to credit. The work is similar to that 
outlined by the N. E. A. for students in nor- 
mal schools. 

For full information write to the Free Li- 
brary Commission at Harrisburg, Pa. 

UNIVERSIPY OF MISSOURI—SUMMER 
LIBRARY COURSE 

The University of Missouri will conduct a 
Summer Library School, June 10 to July 20. 

This will be given in cooperation with the 
Missouri Library Commission and the St. 
Louis Public Library. The teachers are: 
Alice I. Hazeltine, Ph. B., supervisor chil- 
dren’s work, St. Louis Public Library; Emma 
K. Parsons, A.B., reference librarian, Uni- 
versity of Missouri; Bertha Uhlemeyer, A.B., 
assistant cataloger, St. Louis Public Library; 
Elizabeth B. Wales, secretary, Missouri Li- 
brary Commission. 

COLORADO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE— 
dé SUMMER LIBRARY COURSE 

Courses in library work will be given in 
the State Agricultural College at Fort Col- 
lins, Colo., June 3 to July 12. Courses in 
cataloging, classification, book ordering, etc., 
will be given by Margaret S. Williams of the 
University of Illinois Library; children’s 
work, by Elfreda Stebbins, librarian of the 
Fort Collins Public Library; and reference 
use of books, by Charlotte A. Baker, the col- 
lege librarian. 

The course is intended primarily for libra- 
rians who, on account of distances in this 
section, are not closely associated with other 
libraries. College credit will be given to 
those having a high school diploma. A fee of 
$10 will be charged. Full information may 
be secured from Charlotte A. Baker, College 
Library, Fort Collins, Colo. 
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Atien, Mrs. Philip L., B.L.S. New York 
State Library School ror, has been appointed 
librarian of Stephens Junior College, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 


Ayers, Mary Frances, chief of the music 
department of the Minneapolis Public Library 
and member of the staff since 1896, died on 
Feb. 22 after a long illness. She remained at 
work until two weeks before her death. when 
an operation became necessary. 


BiackHaM, Bessie, has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Uinta County Public Library at 
Evanston, Wyo. She succeeds Marguerite 
Cameron who recently resigned to go to Cali- 
fornia. 


Biessinc, Arthur R., B.L.S. New York State 
Library School 1916, has been promoted to 
the assistant librarianship of the District of 
Columbia Public Library. 


Bocarpus, Mabel, Pratt 1913, who has been 
out of library work for a year or two, has 
returned to the staff of the New York Pub- 
lic Library and is at present in the Seward 
Park branch. 


Boy te, Susie, assistant librarian at the West 
Hoboken, N. J. Free Library, has resigned. 


Brainerd, Jessie, Library School of the 
New York Public Library, 1911-13, formerly 
of the Newark Free Public Library, has been 
since April 1 librarian of the Hackensack 
(N. J.) High School. 


Bryan, Clara, has resigned her position as 
member of the cataloging staff of the St. 
Paul Public Library, to become index and 
catalog clerk in the War Department at 
Washington. 


Campsett, Ida, for ten years past an assist- 
ant in the St. Louis Public Library, has ac- 
cepted a position as assistant librarian of the 
- F. Goodrich Company’s Library at Akron, 

hio. 


Carr, Flora F., librarian at Mankato, Minn., 
has been granted a six months’ leave of ab- 
sence to go to Washington to work in the 
Ordnance Department. Maud van Buren, 
who was formerly librarian at Mankato, will 
take Miss Carr’s place during her absence. 


Carson, Jessie May, Carnegie 1903, has 
gone to France where she will assist in recon- 
structing the village of Soissons. 


aw 
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Carter, Martha Rodes, Carnegie 1911-1912, 
was married April 3 to Commander Roe Reed 
Adams, U.S.N. 


Cuicnester, Edith, Simmons 1909, has a 
position in the Reference catalog department 
of the New York Public Library. 


Devutscustin, Marie, Los Angeles 10916, was 
maried to Laurence Gardner in Washington, 
D.C., on April 1. 


Fanninc, Elizabeth, Simmons 1016, has re- 
signed as librarian of the Social Service Li- 
brary, Boston, her resignation to take effect 
July 1, on account of her approaching mar- 
riage to C. K. Crennan. 


Fercuson, Kate, Illinois 1914-16, for nearly 
two years librarian of the Douglas Township 
Public Library, Gilman, Ill, where her work 
has been unusually successful, has resigned to 
enter the Camp Library at Camp Hancock, 
Ga. 


FRANKENBERGER, Charles, formerly at the 
College of Physicians in Philadelphia and for 
many years in charge of the Jefferson Medical 
College Library in that city, is now librarian 
of the Kings County Medical Society in 
Brooklyn. 


Gnu, Elizabeth, children’s librarian at the 
Carnegie Library, Cheyenne, Wyo., was mar- 
ried on Feb. 11 to Marvin H. Taulbee of the 
83rd Field Artillery. Mrs. Taulbee is now at 
Palo Alto with her husband. 


Grpin, Margaret, for the last seven months 
assistant librarian at the Hibbing (Minn.) 
Public Library, has resigned to accept the posi- 
tion of librarian of the Nashwauk Library. 


Grirrin, Jeanne, for the past year in charge 
of the social science division of the St. Paul 
Public Library, has resigned to take a position 
in the library at Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Haccens, Frances E., assistant in the central 
children’s room of the Somerville Public Li- 
brary, has resigned. 


Hammon, William J., New York State Li- 
brary School 1912, has resigned the assistant 
librarianship of the District of Columbia Pub- 
lic Library to succeed Henry N. Sanborn as 
secretary of the Indiana Public Library Com- 
mission. 

Herman, Lura F., Carnegia 1912, was ap- 
pointed children’s librarian in the Morristown, 
N. J., Public Library on April 1. Miss Heil- 
man was graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1911 and has held several posi- 
tions. She has been a branch librarian in 
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Evansville, Ind., a children’s librarian in the 
New York Public Library, and organized the 
children’s department in the Public Library 
at White Plains, N. Y. 


Hose, Martha, who has been employed in 
the catalog division of the St. Paul Public 
Library has gone to Washington to enter war 
service as indexer and filer. 


Hype, Dorsey W., for some time connected 
with the research bureau of the American 
City, has been appointed to succeed Dr. 
Williamson as the librarian of the Municipal 
Reference Library in New York City. 


JensEN, Evelyn, a graduate of Ann Arbor, 
has accepted the position of assistant librarian 
of the Carnegie Library, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Jounson, Mildred, Illinois 1916-17, librarian 
of the School of Commerce, Northwestern 
University, is in Washington engaged in war 
work. 


Kerr, Fannie, of the Kalamazoo Public Li- 
brary, has secured an appointment as assistant 
librarian at Buhl, Minn. 


Lurtwieter, Helen, director of the library 
training class and editor of Library Publica- 
tions in the Somerville Public Library, has re- 
signed to take charge of the catalog depart- 
ment in the Library of Radcliffe College. 


Lunn, Minnie, an assistant in the order de- 
partment of the Louisville Free Public Library 
since April 26, 1905, died at 3 o’clock Sunday 
morning, March 17, at St. Joseph’s Infirmary. 
She had recently undergone a surgical opera- 
tion. | 

Monawan, Anna, Simmons 1908, is now 
first class yeowoman, Aviation Corps, U. S. 
Navy, with headquarters at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 


Morton, Frances, who has been city libra- 
rian in Beatrice, Neb., for a number of years, 
has resigned to take a government position in 
Washington. Miss Morton was formerly li- 
brarian at Lincoln and also at Falls City. 


Newcomet, Edith, Library School of the 
New York Public Library 1916-17, has been 
appointed to the staff of the Main Reading 
Room at the New York Public Library. 


Patterson, Elizabeth Edith, Carnegie 1903- 
1904, has accepted the position of librarian of 
the Public Library, Pottstown, Pa. 


PeckHAM, Ellen Wheelwright, Carnegie 
1915-1916, is in charge of a children’s room 
in the Public Library of East Orange, N. J. 
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Prrncie, Mary P., resigned her position as 
reference librarian of the Minnesota Public 
Library Commission on Feb. 18, to accept a 
position as clerk in the War Department at 
Washington. 


Rankin, Ina, Pratt 1900, has taken a posi- 
tion in the library of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. 


Retvent, Ragnhild, New York State Library 
School 1914-15, resigned her position in the 
Drammen, Norway, Folkebibliotek, to become 
reference assistant in the Deichmanske 
Bibliotek at Christiania. 


Rice, Beth Clark, began work in the Syra- 
cuse Public Library on April 1 as head of the 
young people’s room. She is a graduate of 
Vassar College and the library course at 
Drexel Institute, has been first assistant in 
the Wylie avenue branch of the Carnegie Li- 
brary at Pittsburg and has been in charge of 
the William street branch at Buffalo. 


Rocers, Mary, Simmons 1916, is children’s 
librarian in the Aguilar branch of the New 
York Public Library. 


Savace, Elta Virginia, who resigned her po- 
sition as reference librarian at Duluth on 
Jan. 1, has been succeeded by Harriet Dutcher 
of the catalog department of the State Uni- 
versity Library of Columbia, Ohio. Miss 


Dutcher is a graduate of Pratt Institute Li- - 


brary School and has been previously em- 
ployed in the reference department of the 
Pittsburgh Carnegie Library. 


Steet, Edwina, Carnegie 1916, has been ap- 
pointed children’s librarian of the West End 
branch of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 


Suuzer, Ruth, for several years assistant 
librarian at Butte, Mont., has been named li- 
brarian to succeed Gertrude Nichols, who has 
received a leave of absence for one year to do 
Red Cross work in Europe. 


Tart, May E., Simmons 1912, has a new 
position as cataloger in the Dental Library 
of the University of Pennsylvania, beginning 
work June 1. 


Taytor, Grace A., Pratt 1917, has accepted 
a position in the Quartermaster’s Department 
at Washington. 


Tuomas, Arthur N., of the Library of Con- 
gress, has accepted a three months’ appoint- 
ment to the staff of Ohio State University 
Library. 
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Twp, B. Hazel, has resigned as assistant 
librarian of the Deborah Cook Sayles Public 
Library of Pawtucket, R. I. She was married 
in April to Gilman L. Moulton of York 
Harbor. 


Wicmore, Ethel, Simmons 1917, has been 
appointed assistant librarian in the Univer- 
sity of Maine, at Orono, beginning work 
May 15. 

Watkins, Marie, of the catalog department 
of the St. Louis Public Library, has accepted 
a position as indexer in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment at Washington, D. C. 


Wueeter, Pearl, formerly of the Des 
Moines Public Library staff, is now in charge 
of the work of cataloging the public document 
division of the Wyoming State Library at 
Cheyenne. 


Wa ker, Elizabeth, 1916, has resigned her 
position in the Los Angeles Public Library 
to accept an appointment as index and catalog 
clerk in Washington. 


Wrxens, Harriet E., of Fayetteville, 
N. Y., has been appointed as assistant on the 
staff of the Syracuse Public Library. She is 
the former librarian of the Fayetteville Li- 
brary and has spent four years in the catalog 
department of the Syracuse University Li- 
brary, where she made a specialty of French 
and English literature. 


Wrkinson, Mabel, librarian of the Platte 
County Library at Wheatland, Wyo., was mar- 
ried on March 8 to E. L. Etheridge of that 
city. 


Wuuiamson, Dr. C. C., librarian in charge 
of the Municipal Reference Library in New 
York City, resigns May 1 to become statis- 
tician for a new committee on Americaniza- 
tion for the Carnegie Corporation. He is to 
be succeeded by Dorsey W. Hyde. W. N. 
Seaver continues as assistant librarian. 


Wnuuts, Henry A., for fifty-five years a 
trustee of the Fitchburg, Mass., Public Li- 
brary and for twenty-six years its president, 
died in that city early in April. Mr. Willis 
had always taken a lively interest in the work 
of the Fitchburg library and had been very 
prominent in library circles in his section of 
the state. He had been a discriminating 
benefactor to the institution in ways that have 
been from time to time duly acknowledged, 
and was a generous contributor to the art 
treasures of the library. In his will he left 
the sum of $10,000 for pictures to be hung in 
the art gallery. 
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THE LIBRARY WORLD 


New England 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston. A portrait of Charles K. Bolton, 
librarian of the Boston Athenzum, was re- 
cently executed by John S. Sargent by order 
of the trustees of that institution. The com- 
mission given Mr. Sargent was a graceful 
tribute by the trustees to Mr. Bolton on his 
rounding out 20 years of service as librarian 
on March 21. This picture will complete the 
collection of portraits of the librarians of the 
Atheneum, numbering seven during the 114 
years’ history of the institution. Altho it is 
a sketch, executed in a few hours, the Bolton 
portrait is declared by all who see it a per- 
fect likeness. 


Mill River. At the annual town meeting it 
was voted to accept $5000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York for the purpose 
of building a free public library. 


Northampton. Two interesting albums 
containing individual photographs of mem- 
bers of Co. I, the local company of the state 
forces, have been made up by the Forbes Li- 
brary. The first, bound under the title “Co. I, 
and regiment, M. V. M., Northampton, Mexi- 
can border, 1916,” contains 115 photographs of 


members of the company on service in Texas, 
and the second, with the binder’s title, “Co. I, 


104th infantry, American Expeditionary 
Forces, Great war, 1917,” those of all mem- 
bers of the company up to the time of its 
leaving Camp Beckmann, Greenfield, late in 
July, 1917. The photographs were taken by 
Charles H. Howard and the negatives are 
now in the possession of the library. The li- 
brary has also made a roster of Co. I giving 
rank, date of enlistment, date and place of 
birth and nearest relative, with residence, of 
its members, complete to July, 1917. 


Saugus. The Dearborn Contracting Co. of 
Lynn has been awarded the contract for the 
new Carnegie library to be built at a cost of 
$15,000. 


Somerville. The new East Somerville 
branch library, situated on Broadway be- 
tween Illinois and Wisconsin avenues, was 
opened to the public Mar. 30, and during the 
day 400 books were given out. Carrie L. 
Williams, who has been connected with the 
Somerville Public Library for three years, 
is in charge of the branch. 


Middle Atlantic 


NEW YORK 


Ontario. The Ontario Library has been 
moved into more commodious quarters in the 
Fewster block. This will be a change greatly 
appreciated by both workers and patrons and 
was made necessary by the increasing growth 
of the institution. During the months of 
January and February 1500 books and maga- 
zines were circulated, which is an increase of 
more than 50 per cent. over the same months 
of 1917. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia. The will of Mrs. Jennie B. 
Kinsey, widow of former Judge John K. Kin- 
sey, bequeathing a large collection of books to 
the city, for one of the Free Library branches, 
has been probated here. 


South Atlantic 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Durham. The Durham Public Library 
property was sold at public auction, Mar. 14, 
for $21,000, Gilbert C. White being the suc- 
cessful bidder. The property was sold in 
order that the library could secure funds for 
the purpose of building a new library in an- 
other section of the city. 


GEORGIA 
McRae. The Karl McGregor library was 
formally opened Mar. 24 at the McRae-Helena 
Public Schools. This library is a memorial 
to Karl McGregor, one of the pupils of the 
school, who accidentally killed himself last 
Thanksgiving day while out hunting. 


East North Central 


MICHIGAN 


Boyne City. The opening of the new li- 
brary has been indefinitely postponed. The 
opening was to have been March 15, but due 
to the inability of the school board to secure 
desirable speakers this ceremony must take 
place at a later date. 


OHIO 

Sandusky. Establishment of a musical de- 
partment in the Carnegie Library promises to 
be an important outgrowth of the community 
sings. The committee in charge of the sings 
has had many requests for the use of the 250 
odd song books employed during the rendition 
of the selections. These books are to be 
turned over to the library, and in addition 22 
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* persons already have volunteered to contribute 
their songs to the proposed library. 


Toledo. Just how much the people of 
Toledo were in want of sufficient reading mat- 
ter but were unable to secure it because of 
the distance to the Public Library and its one 
branch is shown by their use of the five new 
branch libraries which were opened in dif- 
ferent parts of the city in the period between 
Dec. 1, 1017 and Jan. 13, 1918. The Toledo 
City Journal for March 16 makes an analysis 
oi the figures of use for this first two months 
of service. Each of the branches contains 
about 4500 volumes. During January and 
February of this year, the number of new 
borrowers registered in the main library was 
6983, being more than five times the number of 
new registrations for the same period last 
year; 4227 of these registrations were made 
in the juvenile department,—more than ten 
times the number for the same period last 
year. By March 11, an average period of ten 
weeks since the opening of the branches, 9949 
cards had been taken out for the first time. 
At this rate 50,000 new registrations will be 
made in 1918 at the branches alone, as com- 
pared to 33,339 borrowers in the main library 
and its one branch in 1917. During the two 
months, January and February, from 300 to 
700 books were circulated daily in the 
branches, or 70,249 in all. In the main library 
49,022 books were circulated. At several of the 
branches the auditoriums are used freely for 
meetings of many organizations, among them 
the Girl Scouts, National Defense League, 
and Red Cross, and at the South branch 
arrangements were made to house the head- 
quarters of the next Liberty Loan campaign 
for that district. 

INDIANA 


Indianapolis. Perhaps other librarians will 
be glad to read the following criticism of the 
new central library building of the Indian- 
apolis Public Library written by the famous 
architect and critic, Mr. Ralph Adams Cram 
of Boston. This quotation is taken from a 
personal letter to the architects of the build- 
ing, and is now authorized for publication. 
Because of Mr. Cram’s interest in Gothic 
architecture, his remarks on this classical 
building are all the more impressive: “The 
Indianapolis Public Library is, I think, one of 
the most beautiful secular buildings in the 
United States, and I cannot think of any sim- 
ilar modern structure in any part of the world 
that goes beyond it. That it is the best example 
of the application of classical architecture to 
library design is, I think, demonstrable. I 
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have mever come in contact with anything 
which seemed to me so complete in its plan- 
ning, its organism, its scale and its consum- 
mate beauty; beauty of form, line, color and 
detail. This is real and convincing architec- 
ture. I never expected to see anything of the 
sort in my own day and generation. What I 
am writing is not the result of sudden en- 
thusiasm or a desire to please. I am dis- 
charging a moral duty when I tell you that 
this library is as perfect a piece of classical 
architecture as any I have seen in modern 
times.” 


East South Central 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville. The request of James C. Moffet 
that a clearing-house of information relating 
to the business of the city be established as a 
permanent department of the library has been 
referred to the library committee. Approval 
of the proposal has been expressed in reso- 
lutions adopted by the Advertising Club, the 
Board of Trade and the Louisville Federa- 
tion of Social Agencies. 

Louisville. Tributes to the flag in prose 
and verse, song and flowers were given Mar. 
11 when a beautiful American flag and a flag- 
pole were presented to the Jefferson Branch 
Library on the occasion of the fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the library. About 
1500 persons took part in the ceremonies in- 
cident to the flag raising, and many children 
were present, representing the Duncan-street 
School, Salisbury School, St. Patrick School 
and Madison-street and Western Depart- 
mental School. 

ALABAMA 

Mobile. The city commission has been 
petitioned by the officers of the Mobile Public 
Library Association to take over the property 
and operate it as a free library association un- 
til $50,000 could be raised to operate it. 


West North Central 


IOWA 
Des Moines. On Feb. 15 the Des Moines 
Library Club and the Press and Authors’ Club 
combined to present John Masefield to a large 
audience in a lecture in the Plymouth Congre- 
gational church. 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis. The St. Louis Public Library 
has acquired, on deposit, the valuable scien- 
tific collection of the St. Louis Academy of 
Science, numbering about 25,000 volumes, 
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largely the transactions and memoirs of scien- 
tific and technical societies. The Academy has 
leased its building on Olive street to the En- 
gineers Club and has accepted an invitation, 
first made several years ago, and standing 
since then, to take advantage of the improved 
housing conditions offered by the new fire- 
proof central building of the Public Library. 
This transfer places at the disposal of stu- 
dents and investigators who use the Public 
Library, one of the most valuable tools for 
scientific research in the Mississippi valley 
and its vicinity. The addition is the largest 
single deposit of books in the history of the 
St Louis Public Library. 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha. The Omaha Public Library has 
opened branch libraries at Fort Omaha and 
Fort Crook. By direction of the officers in 
charge at these two army posts these libraries 
have been placed in the headquarters of the 
Y. M. C. A. Deliveries of books are made 
from the Main Library at regular intervals. 
The library rules have been modified and a 
soldier may now borrow books immediately 
upon application. The many special requests 
for books for use at the balloon school have 
prompted the purchase of technical books of 
this class. French text books and dictionaries 
have also been purchased in duplicate and all 
special calls receive prompt attention. Maga- 
zines are being sent direct from the publishers 
to the Fort Crook Reading Room. The call 
for books for these libraries received a ready 
response from Omaha citizens and about 1500 
volumes were sent to the Main Library for 
use at these two branches. The European his- 
tories and new war books, including personal 
narratives so much in demand, are being sup- 
plied by the Main Library. 


West South Central 


OKLAHOMA 


Miami. J. L. Heckenlively has been com- 
missioned to prepare the plans for the new 
Public Library which is to be erected this 
spring. The Carnegie Corporation has made 
a grant of $10,000 for the building. 

Tulsa. The need of the Public Library for 
a considerable increase in funds, particularly 
book funds, is set forth in a front page ar- 
ticle in the Tulsa Democrat for April 7. The 
library, with a beautiful new building and 
stack room for 50,000 volumes, has an annual 
income of only $7000, and but 8400 books on 
its shelves. Seventeen hundred of these were 
donated by one individual last year. Com- 
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parisons are made with other cities of ap- 
proximately the same population but with 
much better library facilities, and the article 
closes with the admonition “Let us boost be- 
fore we boast!” 


TEXAS 


Austin. It is not definitely known as yet 
when the transfer of the Wrenn library to 
the Library of the University of Texas will 
take place. The collection is being cataloged in 
Chicago. Arrangements for the accommoda- 
tion of the library will also have to be made 
in the University library building. It is stated 
that Harold Wrenn, son of the collector of 
the library and one of the trustees of the 
estate, plans to come to Austin when the col- 
lection is moved here and will give his per- 
sonal attention to the placing and arranging 
of the books. 

Wichita Falls. The library building to be 
known as the Kemp Public Library, from its 
donor, J. A. Kemp, will be ready for use 
soon. Christmas, 1916, Mr. Kemp announced 
that he and Mrs. Kemp would give to Wichita 
Falls as their Christmas gift their former 
home, a splendid stone structure near the 
business section. Architects found, however, 
that the building would be difficult to remodel 
to suit the needs of a library, so Mr. Kemp 
had plans drawn for a new building, especially 
adapted to library purposes, and let the con- 
tract for a $25,000 structure. The library is 
being built in Lamar Park, near the center 
of the city. The city will provide for the 
maintenance of the building, Mr. Kemp's gift 
being the building completed. A _ librarian, 
Polly Roberts, formerly of Fort Worth, has 
already been employed by the library associa- 
tion and is at work on the book lists. The 
sum of $10,000 has been raised by individual 
subscriptions to supply the books and care for 
the librarian’s salary for the time being. It 
is expected that the city charter will be 
amended soon to provide a fund for the main- 
tenance of the library. 


Mountain 
UTAH 
Smithfield. It is reported from this town 
that preparations are being made for the 
erection of a $9000 Carnegie library building. 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix. The newest branch of the Pub- 
lic Library, to be known as the First Avenue 
branch, is located in generous quarters on the 
second floor of the new Public School Ad- 
ministration building, 331 North First avenue. 
It is in charge of Miss Esther Boone, as 
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librarian. Miss Boone is a graduate at the 
Kansas State Normal school and an experi- 
enced teacher. For the past three months she 
has been engaged at the main library studying 
library methods. For the present, the First 
Avenue branch will be kept open from 9 
o'clock each week day morning until 1 o'clock 
each afternoon. When the patronage seems 
to warrant the extension of these hours, this 
will be done. 
CALIFORNIA 


Fresno. Branch libraries have been opened 
at the Fink-Smith and California field play- 
grounds under the charge of Emma Wienke. 
The Kirk school branch library has been in 
operation for some time and is in charge of 
Mrs. George Comfort in the evenings and 
Miss Wienke in the afternoon. Arrangements 
are being made to establish a branch library 
among the Indians at Auberry. 

Los Angeles. In a supplement to the April 
number of The Liberty Bell the Society, Sons 
of the Revolution, in California present a 
sketch of a proposed library and museum to 
house the society’s historical and genealogical 
reference library in a manner befitting the 
“Repository of the Southwest.” 

Marysville (Yuba Co.) The first step 
toward the establishment of a County Free Li- 
brary for Yuba county was taken by the 
supervisors, with the passing, by unanimous 
vote, of the resolution of intention fixed by 
law. At the September meeting of the super- 
visors, after the new budget has been made to 
include the upkeep of the library, the final steps 
will be taken to make the library a certainty. 

Oakland. The Twenty-third Avenue branch 
of the Public Library was dedicated Mar. 14. 
The library was erected at a cost of $35,000, 
a Carnegie grant. 

Sacramento. The city commission on April 
2 accepted from the contractors, Knowles & 
Mathewson, the new library building at Ninth 
and I streets. The plans were drawn by 
Loring P. Rixford of San Francisco. 

San Francisco. Sunset branch of the Free 
Public Library was opened and dedicated 
Mar. 24 with appropriate ceremonies in which 
hundreds of the neighborhood residents took 
part. The new building, which is accounted 
one of the finest of the group of branch libra- 
ries in the city, is at Eighteenth avenue and 
Irving street, and will serve a large district 
south of Golden Gate Park. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Regina. The Regina Library, originally a 
monthly paper published by the Public 


Library, then absorbed into the now defunct 
Regina Municipal News, has been revived 
once more and is distributed free from the 
library and all its branches. 


ENGLAND 

Birmingham. In Book Auction Records 
(vol. 15, no. 1) Albert Mould, librarian of the 
Handsworth branch library, Birmingham, has 
contributed an article on “Some literary asso- 
ciations of Birmingham,” in which he touches 
on some of the writers who made Birming- 
ham their home, the newspapers which ap- 
peared from time to time, and the special 
library facilities which the city affords. 

Cambridge. It is not generally known, says 
a writer in the Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, that for some time it was practically 
Lord Morley’s intention to give the library of 
the late Lord Acton to Mansfield College. 
This would have necessitated very consider- 
able additions to the buildings, and that fact 
was one of the main reasons which made 
him finally decide to bestow the gift on Cam- 
bridge University. 

Norwich. The Norwich Public Library has 
received for its local collection a donation 
from A. H. Patterson, the eminent Norfolk 
naturalist, of “a large and valuable collection 
of his writings and sketches, comprising his 
manuscript note-books from 1878 to 1916 (in- 
cluding original drawings, printed articles and 
letters), a complete set of his published works 
relating to the natural history of Norfolk, and 
about a thousand of his political, football and 
fishing cartoons of local interest.” 


SCOTLAND 

Glasgow. Since the Commercial Library 
was opened in November, 1916, as a special 
department of the Public Libraries of the 
city, it has been visited by over 40,000 per- 
sons in search of business information. A 
large number of inquiries by telephone and 
letter have also been dealt with by the staff. 
It is expected that in the near future an ex- 
tension of the accommodation will be made. 


INDIA 

Baroda. A concise and comprehensive 
sketch of the Baroda library system was pre- 
pared by Newton M. Dutt, state librarian at 
Baroda, and was read at the first all-India 
conference of librarians held at Lahore last 
January. The December Bulletin of the 
Central Library was a record of the English 
accessions for 1916-17, while the January num- 
ber contained bibliographies of bibliographies, 
of library economy, and of printing and 
binding. 
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LIBRARY WORK 


Notes of developments in all branches of library activity, particularly as shown in 


current library literature. 


Material printed in this department is cumulated 


each year in the “American Library Annual.” 


ADMINISTRATION 

War economies for libraries. 
Jan., 1918. p. 1-3. Editorial. 

With the high cost of library supplies and 
with no increase in its income, there is no 
course left to the library of to-day but to 
practice economy in every way possible. Usu- 
ally a library finds it necessary to spend its 
whole allowance and this money goes towards 
book buying, building maintenance, including 
heat, light and care, and library service. 

It is difficult to tell just where library econ- 
omy should be practiced. The service of 
providing reading rooms and meeting rooms 
is closely connected with the book service. 
Shall the library then cut down on the building 
service to save fuel? Many people will argue 
that if the library is open shorter hours or 
fewer days, much fuel and light can be saved 
and perhaps part of the janitor’s and libra- 
rians’ salaries cut down. But the library 
should be open every day, especially in these 
times of war activities, since it serves as a 
public meeting place and also shelters the 
poor in the cold weather when coal is high. 

Not even the most economical library board 


L. Oceurrent., 


would think of reducing the salary of the 


librarian or of any of her assistants. Such 
action would be penury, not economy. 

Shall the saving then come in the matter of 
book and supply purchasing? Yes, it does 
seem most proper to buy as few books and 
tools as possible, and these should be selected 
with great care. Less fiction should be bought. 
More use will then be made of those books 
already in stock, especially non-fiction. Public- 
ity may lead to a large circulation of the old 
books. Altho it may be desirable to have all 
magazines bound, many numbers can be used 
unbound by keeping them in pamphlet cases. 

The libraries of Oregon have adopted the 
slogan: “Let us not ask for new fiction. There 
are plenty of good old stories. People are 
giving up their sons and are doing without 
meat, wheat and sugar. Can’t we do without 
light reading? Let us put our money into 
serviceable books and let the library win the 
war.” 

In a small library, however, where the bor- 
rowers may have read a good part of the col- 
lection of fiction, it may be necessary to add 
some new novels, but even here it is best to 


buy popular copyrights and inexpensive edi- 
tions of standard works of fiction. In these 
times a good part of the book money should 
go towards buying books that will “help win 
the war.” Some subjects to select are food 
conservation, economy and thrift. 

But after all, we cannot read books pertain- 
ing to the war all the time, and light reading 
at times has a distinct value. Reading is a 
good form of recreation and light reading 
helps to relieve one of much anxiety and bring 
some joy, even if it is but for a little while. 

Another means of economizing is to use a 
cheaper commercial grade of stationery sup- 
plies. Slips and other paper supplies should 
not be wasted. More books must be cleaned 
and mended and lights in any room not in use, 
turned out. 

If the librarian exercises great care and 
much thought in buying and using supplies, it 
will be unnecessary for the library to keep 
open fewer days, cut down its salaries or staff, 
and it will be doing its bit to help our boys 
win the war. 


ADVERTISING. See Publicity. 


Burnp, WorK 


In the Salt Lake Public Library a class 
which includes most of the adult blind of the 
city meets regularly. There are about twelve 
who attend the readings which are given 
four times a week and include lessons in read- 
ing the raised types, and in typewriting when 
desired. 

Helen Crawford is now supervisor. The 
room is supported by an outside auxiliary, and 
free transportation for the blind on the street 
cars, to and from the reading room, is given 
by the Utah Light and Traction Company. 
The State School for the Blind at Ogden lends 
its books in raised type for the use of the 
blind. A grafonola has been given the room, 
and a little music now follows each reading. 


OF BOOKS 


The first of January a new bulletin was put 
in the children’s room of the Collinwood 
branch of the Cleveland Public Library. It 
was headed by a picture of Boy Scouts in 
camp, washing hands, brushing hair and tidy- 
ing up in general; and the caption, “Clean 
hands, clean hearts, clean books.” 
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The children were told that if they would 
show their books to the children’s librarian 
before taking them home and then show them 
to her again on returning them, that if the 
books were returned in good condition as 
when taken, they could have their names on 
the honor bulletin, with a star for each addi- 
tional book kept clean and a gold star for 
every ten. This explanation was accompanied 
by a little talk on the proper care of books. 

“We hoped by this method to lengthen the 
lives of the books and at the same time to 
teach a little personal hygiene,” writes the li- 
brarian. “The plan has been more successful 
than we thought possible. At the end of two 
months the children are more enthusiastic 
than ever. The bulletin is watched for 
changes with the same interest as the tape in 
a stock exchange. Several teachers come in 
often to examine it for names of their pupils. 

“One boy, whose name is on the bulletin 
brought in another boy and was overheard ex- 
plaining its meaning to him. ‘You see my 
name up there? Well, that means that I try 
to keep my hands clean and always wash them 
before I read a book and bring my books back 
without getting them torn, or marked up, and 
I don’t say bad words.’ 

“*Tony’s name's up there,’ remarked the 
other, ‘and he says bad words. I’ve heard 
him lots of times.’ 

“‘Aw,’ said the first boy, ‘What if he did; 
he ain’t going to any more.’ 

“The groups of children come and go, but 
the Clean Hands Bulletin remains the center 
of attraction.” 


CATALOGING 

The Public Library of New South Wales is 
issuing in printed form some of the catalog- 
ing helps worked out by its staff and adopted 
by the library. Recently received in this 
office was an “Extension of Dewey’s 790-799 
—Amusements,” which is partly based on the 
suggestions of Wright and Hamer in the Li- 
brary World of February, 1915, and develops 
the original subdivisions given by Dewey to 
one, two, or three places, 796 Athletic and 
outdoor sports, and 797 Boating and ball 
games, being worked out most fully. 


CLASSIFICATION—OF MEDICAL LITERATURE. See 
Medical literature of the war—Classifica- 
tion 


Evropean War—CLASSIFICATION OF MEDICAL 
Literature. See Medical literature of war 
—Classification 
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Exurits—OF WAR MATERIAL 

The Grosvenor Library of Buffalo had on 
exhibition during April a collection of war 
posters. The English posters, some one hun- 
dred in number, were placed first, and in- 
cluded some of the finest of the English, 
with two in Welsh and several Canadian. Be- 
sides the picture posters there were a good 
many with phrases or notices only. Later, ex- 
amples from Australia, New South Wales 
and South Africa were added. Of particular 
interest historically at this time were ten Greek 
picture placards of the war and three from 
Poland. The American posters and a few 
choice French and Italian specimens followed, 
and the whole exhibit continued thruout the 
Liberty Loan campaign. 

The exhibit was not only patriotic, but gave 
examples of poster art and fine printing, and 
showed the psychology of the appeals. 

In Newark an exhibit was held from 
Mar. 14 to Apr. 15, devoted to our soldiers in 
camp and our sailors at sea, showing how 
they live; what they wear, from socks to cap; 
and what they carry, from coffee cup to 
bayonet. There was also included a block 
model of Camp Dix, camp newspapers, a mine, 
a torpedo and various souvenirs. 


—ON FOOD CONSERVATION 

The Boston Public Library has been pre- 
senting a series of exhibits on wartime foods. 
Prepared dishes are shown, leaflets contain- 
ing the recipes are given on request, and orig- 
inal posters are displayed. An expert on foods 
is in charge to answer all inquiries. 

The co-operating agencies are Boston 
Women’s City Committee on Food Conserva- 
tion; Free Public Library Commission of 
Massachusetts; Massachusetts Branch of the 
Women’s Peace Party; Massachusetts Normal 
Arts School; Massachusetts Public Interests 
League of Anti-Suffragists; Massachusetts 
Woman's Suffrage Association; Miss Farmer's 
School of Cookery; National Civic Federa- 
tion; School of the Museum of Fine Arts; 
Special Aid Society for American Prepared- 
ness; Women’s City Club of Boston; and 
Women’s Municipal League of Boston. 

In South Bend, Ind., there was a production, 
conservation, and thrift show for five days in 
March in the High School, Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Court House. The Public Library 
had a booth in the high school gymnasium, 
and issued a four-page list of “Books on the 
farm and garden.” 

INCUNABULA—CENSUS OF 


The census of incunabula owned in the 
United States and Canada, which was begun 
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under the direction of John Thomson, of 
Philadelphia, some twenty years ago, has been 
continued by the Bibliographical Society of 
America. 

The census now consists of some ten thou- 
sand titles, with notes of ownership about the 
year 1900. Nearly all of these were in the 
larger public libraries, and have not changed 
their location. Many of the copies in private 
hands, including a considerable number of the 
more famous books, such as those in the li- 
brary of Robert Hoe, have changed hands. 
Many more have come from Europe, to the 
libraries of Mr. Huntington and a hundred 
other collectors who were unknown twenty 
years ago and are largely unknown now ex- 
cept to their personal friends. 

The committee of the Bibliographical So- 
ciety which has undertaken to edit this mate- 
rial consists of George Watson Cole, Charles 
L. Nichols, Victor H. Paltsits, and George P. 
Winship. Under their direction the informa- 
tion on the cards is being typewritten on 
sheets, in uniform entries. The form of entry 
for each title consists (a) of the number under 
which the title appears, if entered, in Hain’s 
Repertorium Bibliographicum; (b) of the au- 
thor’s name, if known, or otherwise the name 
by which the book is commonly known, with 
abundant cross-references; (c) the briefest 
title which will identify the book for anyone 
wishing to find it and knowing what he is 
looking for; (d) the place of printing, shortest 
form of printer’s name, and date, if known; 
(e) format; (f) reference to Copinger, Reich- 
ling, Proctor, and occasionally to Campbell, 
Pellechet, and special monographs like De 
Ricci’s Caxton or Redgrave’s Ratdolt; (g) and 
abbreviations showing where copies are to be 
found in this country. 

The plan is to provide merely a census of 
copies of these books which are available in 
America. No attempt is made to contribute 
information for students of bibliography or 
the history of early printing. All details are 
omitted which ought to be looked for where 
they will be found in authoritative form, in 
the standard works like the Catalog of the 
British Museum Fifteenth Century books or 
the promised German general catalog of in- 
cunabula. 

In its present form, consisting chiefly of 
data gathered some years ago, the list is worth 
the cost of printing. Its value will, of course, 
be increased by every new title or additional 
copy that can be included. The number of 
these will depend largely upon the extent to 
which anyone who knows of copies of early 
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printed works in small libraries or in private 
collections co-operates with the committee by 
informing them of these books. There are, it 
is estimated, a thousand fifteenth century 
books hidden in American book-cases, be- 
longing to persons who inherited them, or 
who bought them as curiosities, as souvenirs 
of foreign travel or because a friendly book- 
seller recommended them. 

The committee, thru George Parker Win- 
ship, librarian of the Harry Elkins Widener 
Memorial Library, Cambridge, Mass., earnestly 
solicits a communication from anyone who 
knows where there is a fifteenth century book 
in America. 

Publication of the list began in the April 
issue of the New York Public Library Bulletin. 


INFORMATION—ORGANIZATION OF 


The control of industrial and scientific in- 
formation. R. Rintoul. Jour. of Soc. of 
Chem. Industry, Feb. 28, 1918. 

The importance of organization in industry 
cannot be too strongly emphasized at the 
present time, and the object of this note is to 
direct attention to one department common to 
all industries, in which organization is of 
paramount importance. This department may 
be called the Intelligence Department, because 
its function is to collect and re-distribute in- 
formation which may be of use in connection 
with the normal working or development of 
the industry in question. Its function is, in 
fact, to act as the memory of the concern and 
it must be able to supply to the executive of 
other departments clearly drawn-up state- 
ments of such facts or figures as are requisite 
for their guidance. 

The information which it is the duty of this 
department to collect must be drawn from 
very varied sources and in almost any form. 
It may be collected from books, periodicals, 
dissertations, casual articles in popular maga- 
zines and in the daily press; staff reports on 
original work and on manufacturing experi- 
ences; analysis of costs, yields, plant output 
and of conditions affecting labor; as well as 
from reports to agents and customers and 
from many other sources. The daily corre- 
spondence of an industrial concern also yields 
an important harvest of information which 
is well worth conserving. It should be a fixed 
rule that all information of current value 
which comes into the hands of any department 
of such a concern should be passed to the 
Intelligence Department for record. In too 
many cases in the past, valuable information 

_has been consigned to the limbo of the for- 
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gotten or by chance remembered, instead of 
being recorded under some definite system 
which would ensure its being brought forward 
for consideration at a time when it could be 
made use of with advantage. 

It should be clearly realized that even in 
a concern of moderate size the volume of im- 
portant information to be handled by the In- 
telligence Department will be such that it 
must be dealt with in a very special manner 
if useful results are to be obtained. It does 
not require a vivid imagination to picture the 
chaos which would reign in a department deal- 
ing with such a stream of raw material with- 
out the assistance of the most thoro organ- 
ization. It is not sufficient that the informa- 
tion shall be filed within the four walls—it 
must by some méans or another, be reduced 
to a condition in which it is readily accessible 
and in which any item can at once be traced. 
As it reaches the department it may be looked 
upon only as potential knowledge, and it is 
the duty of the department to see that it be- 
comes essential and available for all time. 

It may be added that in addition to the 
main purpose for which it exists, the index 
has proved itself of great value in connection 
with industrial research. In very many cases 
when an investigation is under consideration, 
and before a definite decision to proceed with 
it can be arrived at, it is necessary to prepare 
a preliminary report on the state of the 
present knowledge on that particular subject. 
In this connection the index can play a most 
important part if the essential information has 
been recorded, because the required informa- 
tion is already in a concentrated form and 
can either be epitomized or expanded with 
the minimum amount of labor. It also proves 
useful in many unforeseen ways. It allows of 
a rapid review of any particular field in which 
the industry may be interested, it possesses a 
marked value as a source of suggestions for 
future development and research and assists 
in the control of the policy underlying the 
subjects for research. It is not too much to 
say that an index of this nature constitutes 
one of the most important instruments of re- 
search available at the present time. 


LIBRARIANS AND ASSISTANTS—MEDICAL OFFICER 
FOR 

The St. Louis Public Library now has a 
medical officer, in the person of Dr. Harriet 
Stevens of this city. Her duties are to fall 
under three heads: 1. General examination 
and report regarding sanitary conditions. 
2. An annual physical examination of the 
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cases of illness, especially where sick-leave 
is asked. The first physical examination of 
members of the staff is now in progress. As- 
sistants may be examined by their family 
physicians if there is good reason for making 
this change in the rules. The Medical Officer 
is at the Central Library every Thursday at 
11:30 a. m., when she may be seen and con- 
sulted by any members of the staff. 

The officer’s duties do not include the med- 
ical treatment of anyone. Examinations are 
made in Library time and at the Library’s 
expense. 


—TRAINING OF 

How to be a treasurer. Julia Wright Mer- 
rill. Wis. L. Bull., Dec., 1917. p. 295-297. 

A librarian may at any time be called upon 
to serve as treasurer of some organization of 
which she is a member, and altho the work 
may seem a little difficult at the beginning, 
she will find out after a little experience how 
valuable this knowledge of business methods 
really is. 

The duties of the treasurer, who is usually 
elected or appointed at the annual meeting, 
are several. Before she takes up her duties 
for the year the outgoing treasurer must pay 
all the expenses of the meeting and record 
and receipt the dues received. After bal- 
ancing her bank book she sends the newly 
elected treasurer a check for the balance with 
a copy of her annual report, her account book, 
membership file, and sometimes a box of old 
records. When the new officer receives the 
check and opens a bank account for its de- 
posit then her year’s work has begun. The 
‘best way to open the account is to use the 
name of the organization followed by the 
treasurer’s name or to enter it directly under 
the treasurer’s name with “treas.” after it. 
The same form should be used in signing 
checks, endorsing checks, etc. Stub records 
should be kept to show the size of the account 
and the bank book should be balanced fre- 
quently to show the treasurer’s figuring. 

Bills should be paid promptly and by check, 
for the cancelled vouchers are as valuable as the 
receipted bill. Both records should be kept un- 
til the end of the year (sometimes longer) when 
the accounts are audited. Several organiza- 
tions require the o. k. of the president and 
secretary on a bill before it is turned over to 
the treasurer. In the case of petty cash, as 
for postage, the treasurer may take it from 
her own pocket, and as often as desired a bill 
made for the articles and approved, may be 
paid by check. The same thing is true in the 
case of an outside speaker attending an annual 
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meeting. After subtracting the expenditures, 
which are shown by the checks, and the amount 
deposited in the bank, the account book and 
bank book must agree. 

In the usual three by five card catalog, 
which the treasurer keeps, payment of mem- 
bers for a number of years are shown. The 
files should contain the date of payment, with 
the amount and period covered. Also, as often 
as the by-laws call for, notices for dues should 
be sent out. Here a post card or the notice 
and a coin card put into one envélope ought to 
be used. The treasurer must be tactful in the 
wording of these cards. When the money is 
received, entry is made in the file and account 
book and a receipt for the amount sent. Small 
dues must not be overlooked. It is the treas- 
urer’s duty to see that dues do not remain un- 
paid thru carelessness. Treatment of mem- 
bers whose dues remain unpaid for some time 
should vary according to the purpose of the 
organization. 

Last year in the Ohio Library Association 
the treasurer, who is always ex-officio chair- 
man of the membership committee, chose her 
fellow members to represent the larger li- 
braries of the state and the districts into which 
the state was divided for institutes. Each 
committeeman worked to get new members 
and also to collect dues from old ones and 
then sent in one check covering all the pay- 
ments, besides other information about resig- 
nations and change of addresses. This brought 
better results than did all the letters the treas- 
urer had hitherto sent out. 

Reports are also made by the treasurer at 
meetings. The monthly report includes the 
balance at the last report, receipts since, total 
income, expenditures and balance. The annual 
report should include the balance reported the 
last year and the total receipts for the year, 
making the total income. Expenditures in- 
cluded should be grouped in large classes and 
made the basis for the next year’s budget. 
The balance between receipts and expenditures 
must agree with the bank book balance. The 
report, bank and account books and bills or 
vouchers must be turned over to the auditing 
committee, which reports on them before the 
treasurer’s report is accepted. This helps to 
keep matters straight and is for the treasurer's 
protection as much as for the club. 

Sometimes as a member of the executive 
committee she helps plan policies and pro- 
grams. 

References may also be made to Robert's 
Rules of Order for a further account of the 
treasurer’s duties. 
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If the treasurer has done her work well 
thruout the year, she will be proud to show 
her records and will reflect creditably on her 
own library. 


MEDICAL LITERATURE OF WAR—CLASSIFICATION 


War bibliography. Mrs. Grace W. Myers. 
Bull. of Med. L. Assn., Oct., 1917. p. 25-27. 


Since the outbreak of the war Mrs. Myers, 
who is librarian of the Treadwell Library in 
the Massachusetts General Hospital at Boston, 
has kept a file of all articles in medical jour- 
nals dealing with the peculiar effects of 
modern warfare. 

This has been kept up to date, and now 
forms a special division in the catalog, under 
the heading “War (World),” with all refer- 
ences carefully classified under the following 
subdivisions, to which new subdivisions are 
added as needed: 


Aeroplane workers (Diseases of) 
Ambulance work 
Appliances (of all kinds) 
Aviation 
Biologic therapy 
Disabled soldiers 
Education (Military) 
Epidemics 
Cerebrospinal fever 
Dysentery 
yphoid fever 
Typhus fever 
Food 
Hospital ships 
Hospital trains 
Hospital units 
Hospital (Civil) and the war 
Hospitals 
Base 
ilita (in general) 
Portable 
Temporary 
Hygiene (Military) 
Injuries of war (in general) 
Medical profession in war 
Mexico 
Munition workers (Diseases of) 
Naval medicine 
Preparedness 
Radium (Use of) 
Soldiers (Diseases of) 
Gas infection 
Malaria 
Nephritis 
Nervous affections 
Shell shock 
Soldier’s heart 
Syphilis 
Tetanus 
Trench foot 
Trench fever 
Surgery (Military) in general 
Abdominal 
Amputations 
Anesthesia 
Orthopedic 
Plastic 
United States Army 
Medical Department 
War Department 
United States Navy 
Medical Department 
Wounded (Care of) 
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Wounded (Transportation of) 
Wounds reatment of) 


Fractures (Gunshot) 
Genito-urinary 

Head and face 
Hemorrhage (Secondary) 
cint 

eck 
Nerve 


tic 
xe? (Use of) 


Bibliograpbical Hotes 


The Bodleian Library at Oxford has once 
more revised and published its “Rules, for the 
cataloguing of printed books.” 


A revision of his “Guide to periodicals and 
serials” is being made by Henry O. Severance, 
librarian of the University of Missouri. The 
new edition will be issued in September. 


A second edition, rewritten and enlarged, 
of Frank K. Walter’s “Periodicals for the 
small library,” has been issued by the A. L. A. 
Publishing Board. 


The California Library Association has 
published its “Handbook and Proceedings of 
the annual meeting, 1917,” following the cus- 
tom of recent years. 


An interesting discussion of “Some books 
of occultism” is given by Alma Olson in the 
November-December issue of the Michigan Li- 
brary Bulletin (p. 103-107). 


If you want a “dictionary definition” of 
camouflage, look in the French-English mili- 
tary technical dictionary published by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 


“Two brothers: accounts rendered” is a 
little memorial volume published in England 
in honor of the two sons of Alfred W. Pol- 
lard, of the British Museum Library, who were 
both killed in active service in France. 


Municipal Facts, formerly a weekly pub- 
lished by the city and county of Denver, has 
now become a monthly. Vol. I, no. 1, is de- 
voted chiefly to the great municipal organ 
dedicated in March in the city’s Auditorium. 


“Emotional poise in war time: how the li- 
braries can help the public,” by Edith Kath- 
leen Jones, librarian of McLean Hospital, 
Waverley, Mass., has been reprinted from 
Public Libraries in pamphlet form. 


The technology division of the Cleveland 


Public Library recently prepared a short bibli- 
ography on shell manufacture for the Bulletin 
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of the Cleveland Engineering Society. A list 
on incandescent lamps was also compiled for 
the same society. 


The Division of Reference and Research of 
the Cleveland Board of Education is collect- 
ing the courses of study in public schools in 
various cities, and the collection is available 
to teachers in the city and to workers from 
the Public Library. 


“The meaning and the mission of music,” 
an address originally given by John Riding- 
ton, acting librarian of the University of 
British Columbia in Vancouver, before the 
Vagabond Club of that city, has been printed 
by the author for private distribution. 


The Educational Directory for 1917-18, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Education, contains 
a list of approximately 1700 public and so- 
ciety libraries, with the name of the librarian 
and the number of bound .volumes each con- 
tains. College and university libraries are 
not listed. 


The December number of the North Caro- 
lina Library Bulletin was a special “food con- 
servation” number, with suggestions for ways 
of conservation, notes on the libraries’ re- 
sponse, books on conservation and on veg- 
etable gardening, and an outline to be used 
with children on how they can help save food. 


A “List of books for Wisconsin high school 
libraries,” with indicated classification and 
cataloging, has recently been issued by C. P. 
Cary, state superintendent of schools in Wis- 
consin. The list was prepared by O. S. Rice, 
supervisor of school libraries, and Bertha 
Bergold, assistant librarian. 


The state food administration for Wash- 
ington has started a Weekly News Letter, 
which will be sent to the various departments 
of the U. S. Food Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and to all the library directors of 
the forty-eight states, as well as five hundred 
copies to the libraries, colleges, high schools, 
etc., in Washington. 


A chronological table showing what is 
proved and what is not proved about Shake- 
speare’s life and work has been compiled by 
William Poel, the English Shakespearean 
scholar. First printed in the Monthly Letter 
of the Elizabethan Stage Society, the table 
will be reprinted in the quarterly Bulletin of 
the John Rylands Library of Manchester and 
will also be separately published by the library. 
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Lists entitled Banking, Trust companies, In- 
ternational finance, and Investments were re- 
cently prepared by the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary. Ten minutes after their arrival in the 
sociology division a hundred copies were taken 
by a lecturer, to give to his class of bank em- 


ployes. 


The statement prepared by Paul Brockett, 
librarian of the Smithsonian Institution, for 
the National Research Council regarding sci- 
entific publications from Germany, «was first 
printed in the Proceedings of the National 
Academy of Sciences for December, 1917 (p. 
717-721), and has now been reprinted sepa- 
rately. 


The American Red Cross, thru its depart- 
ment of civilian relief in Washington, D. C., 
has issued three pamphlets on home service 
which should be in every library—a “Manual 
of home service” ((second edition), a “Hand- 
book of information for home service sec- 
tions,” and “This side the trenches with the 
American Red Cross.” 


A paper on “The value of the study of art 
in our institutions of higher education” was 
prepared by John Cotton Dana for the annual 
meeting of the College Art Association of 
America in the Metropolitan Museum at New 
York Mar. 29. The paper was printed and 
distributed to the members of the association 


prior to the meeting. 


Library Service for March 15, published by 
the Detroit Public Library, gave a page to the 
work of the boy farm recruits, under the 
caption “Fighting in overalls,” and included 
a short list of farm books for high school and 


college boys. The Detroit Library had a 
“made in America” exhibit of books and pam- 
phlets on war gardens, in the open shelf room 
of the main library, during March. 


The January-February number of the Michi- 
gan Library Bulletin is a patriotic number, 
giving not only war activities of the libraries 
individually and thru the A. L. A., but also of 
the D. A. R. and other patriotic women’s or- 
ganizations, an outline of the functions of the 
Woman’s Committee of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, and the plans for a community 
survey of the state in April. 


“The quarter-centennial celebration of the 
University of Chicago, June 2 to 6, 1916,” is a 
record of the many activities with which the 
university commemorated the completion of 
its first quarter century. The record has been 
compiled by David Allan Robertson, who 
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acted as executive secretary for the celebra- 
tion, and is issued by the University of 
Chicago Press in a handsomely printed and 
illustrated volume of over two hundred pages. 


Three important bulletins have been pub- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture on 
home gardening: Farmers’ Bulletin no. 934, 
is on “Home gardening in the south”; Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin no. 936, “The city and suburban 
vegetable garden”; and Farmers’ Bulletin no. 
037, “The farm garden in the North.” The 
department and the state agricultural colleges 
have many other publications which will be 
found valuable. 


The latest addition to Mr. Dana’s series on 
modern American library economy, as illus- 
trated by the Newark Free Public Library, is 
devoted to “Color-and-position filing”—the 
color band method devised by Mr. Dana for 
filing pamphlets, books, maps, documents, let- 
ters and other material. This pamphlet de- 
scribes the principle in outline and certain of 
its applications, and other more special modifi- 
cations and applications are to be described 
in a later pamphlet. 


The University of Michigan has already re- 
ceived thirteen subscriptions for photostat 
facsimiles of the Kentucky Gazette from 1787 
to 1800, and nine for the Detroit Gazette 
from 1817-1830. The price for the first is not 
to exceed $850 for the complete set bound in 
buckram, and for the second $750. These two 
papers are of prime importance to students of 
western history for the source material they 
contain on the political, economic, and social 
features of pioneer life. 


The Collectors’ Digest is a new bi-monthly 
devoted to philately which promises to be of 
much value to collectors. The first number, 
for January-February, contains among other 
things a list of some thirty philatelic journals 
published in the United States during 1917; 
a general index to special articles in these 
magazines; an index to the material on pre- 
cancelled stamps, postal markings, and postal 
service; a Who’s Who in philately; and a list 
of organizations interested in stamp collecting. 


The New York Public Library has avail- 
able for distribution copies of the “Memoir” 
of the late Dr. John Shaw Billings, librarian 
of the Surgeon General's Office, and first di- 
rector of the New York Public Library, writ- 
ten by Dr. Fielding H. Garrison, and published 
by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons in tors. 
Libraries or librarians who wish the book and 
do not now possess it, may secure a copy by 
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forwarding postage to H. M. Lydenberg, New 
York Public Library. The shipping weight of 
the book is about three pounds. 


The American Red Cross has been desig- 
nated as the exclusive distributor of the of- 
ficial United States and French motion pic- 
tures. Sets of 50 or 60 stereopticon slides, with 
descriptive lecture, have also been prepared. 
They will be obtainable from any one of the 
thirteen division managers of the Red Cross 
in this country. Requests and remittance (10 
cents) for catalog of slides should be sent 
either to the nearest division manager or to 
the American Red Cross, Bureau of Pictures, 
120 West 4Ist street, New York City. 


The Western Massachusetts Library Club’ 
has financed the publication in quantity of a 
12-page selected list called “Some popular 
books on the Great War,” which the libraries 
represented in the club are distributing. The 
list was compiled by Grace Miller. Enclosed 
in the copy received from the City Library of 
Springfield was a book mark list with thirteen 
(unlucky number!) “glad books” on one side, 
and fourteen “sad books” on the other, the 
whole the product of the State Street Junior 
High School print shop. 


Recent, or recently revised, pamphlets on 
child labor issued by the National Child Labor 
Committee are “Children in food production” 
(pamphlet 277, revised) ; “Child labor, educa- 
tion and mothers’ pension laws in brief” (no. 
249, revised); Dr. Klopper’s “Causes of ab- 
sence from rural schools in Oklahoma” (no. 
281); Mabel Brown Ellis’s “Child labor and 
juvenile delinquency in Manhattan” (no. 282) ; 
the thirteenth annual report of the general 
secretary (no. 283); and “Children in agri- 
culture” (no. 284). 


The National War Garden Commission 
(Maryland Building, Washington, D. C.) has 
published an excellent illustrated “garden 
book” of 32 pages on “War vegetable garden- 
ing and the home storage of vegetables,” and 
also a leaflet on the necessity of garden plant- 
ing. These will be supplied in moderate quan- 
tities, without cost, to any library desiring 
them. In lots of 1000 or more the commis- 
sion will be glad to supply them at the cost 
of printing, which is $15 per thousand, with 
the imprint of the library on the cover, if de- 
sired. 


A proof copy of a pamphlet on “The utiliza- 
tion of the data of the automobile industry 
through bureaux of information,” by Ernest 
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A. Savage, city librarian in Coventry, England, 
has been received. In it Mr. Savage presents 
to The Institution of Automobile Engineers 
what a librarian means by a bureau of infor- 
mation; how, in such a bureau, data of a spe- 
cific industry can be accumulated and used, 
why they should be confined within bounds, 
and why they should be co-ordinated with a 
central bureau containing a reserve of data for 
all kinds of research. 


A “Handbook of manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress” has been issued from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. The handbook is 
the co-operative product of several members 
of the manuscript division, and is planned to 
present the whole resources of the division 
comprehensively. The origin of each collec- 
tion is stated, when known. A grouping of 
the larger collections under subjects precedes 
the main body of the volume, and an index of 
over two hundred pages follows the text. Be- 
ginning with 1917 the manuscript accessions 
as recorded in the Library of Congress re- 
ports will keep this record up to date. 


The Regina (Sask.) Public Library devoted 
its whole Bulletin no. 41 to “Gardening for 
greater production.” Last year the library 
published in March a bulletin on the selection 
of vegetable seeds for use in Regina gardens, 
and this present bulletin is prepared with the 
cooperation of George Watt, head gardener 
for the provincial government. Following some 
general remarks on the preparation of soil 
and cultivation of plants, a list of vegetables 
suitable for Regina gardens is given, with 
recommendation of certain varieties and gen- 
eral directions for their cultivation. All vari- 
eties mentioned have been personally tested by 
Mr. Watt. A short list of books and maga- 
zines on gardens and gardening is printed on 
the last page. 


The fine food conservation bibliography 
compiled by the State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Wash., has been revised, and the 
most recent books and periodical articles 
added. W. W. Foote, librarian of the col- 
lege, is also a member of the staff of the Fed- 
eral Food Administrator of Washington, and 
his bibliography has been endorsed by the 
war-service committee of the American Li- 
brary Association and by the U. S. Food Ad- 
ministration. The subjects covered are gen- 
eral dietary principles; food supply and the 
national emergency; nutritive value of foods; 
planning of meals; diet of infants and chil- 
dren; studies of staple foods, such as fruits, 
cereals, vegetables, meats, dairy products, 
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sugar, honey, beverages; cooking and fuel 
economy; food economics, such as substitutes ; 
utilization of left-over materials; elimination 
of luxuries and stimulants; utilization of gar- 
bage and waste; food preservation, canning 
and preserving; marketing and distribution. 
This bibliography is now in use in every state 
in the union, both in the libraries and in the 
home economics schools. 


LIBRARY ECONOMY 


Firinc—CoLor BAND SYSTEM 
ana, John Cotton. The color-and-position 
method for filing pamphlets, books, maps, docu- 
ments, letters and other material. Part I. Wood- 
stock, Vt.: Elm Tree Press. 36 p. $1. (Modern 
American library economy series.) 


RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
FOR SPECIAL CLASSES 
HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

Rice, O. S., and Bergold, Bertha. List of books 
for Wisconsin high school libraries with indicated 
clasification and cataloging. Madison, Wis.: C. P. 
Cary, State Supt., 1917. 209 p. 

SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
ADVERTISING 

Opdycke, John Baker. Advertising and selling 
practice. Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co. 18 p. bib 
O. $1.25 n. (Shaw educational series.) 

AERONAUTICS 

Aviation. (In U. S.—Supt. of doc. Army and 

militia, aviation and pensions. Sept., 1917. p. 4-5.) 
AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural reference library. Minn. Pub. Lib. 

Comm. Notes and News, Dec., 1917. p. 113-116. 
AMERICANA 

Americana; [containing rare collections of books 
and pamphlets relating to early American history]. 
New York: Heartman’s, 1918. 26 p. (Heart- 
man’s auction, no. 72. 300 items.) 

ARBITRATION, INTERNATIONAL 

Arbitration. (In U. S. Supt. of doc. Forei 
relations of the United States (Price list 65. 3. ed.) 
Sept., 1917. p. 3-4.) 

ARCHITECTURE 

Architects’ library. New York: U. P. C. Book 
Co., 243 W. 39th St., 1917. 48 p. 

ARMED MERCHANT SHIPS 

Armed merchant ships. (In U. S. Supt. of doc. 
Foreign relations of the United States. (Price list 
6s. 3. ed.) Sept., 1917. p. 4-6.) 

AUSTRALIA—MILITARY SERVICE 

Library of Congress. List of references on the 
Australian military system. Nov. 26, 1917. 3 
typew. p. 15 ¢. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.*) 

AUTOMOBILES 

Blessing, Arthur R. List of books on automo- 
biles and motorcycles. H. W. Wilson Co. 79 p. 
2s c. (Practical bibliographies.) 

Nairne, Canon Alexander. The Alexandrine gos- 
Ri (Sirach, Wisdom, Philo, the epistle to the 
Hebrews. Longmans, 1917. 6 p. bibl. D. go. n. 
(Liverpool Diocesan Bd. of Divinity pubs. 17.) 

Biste—Otp TesTaMENT 

Badé, William Frederic. Introduction to the 
Old Testament. Bull. of the Gen. Theol. Sem- 
inary, April, 1918. p. 10-23. (Special reading 
list—no. 32.) 

BIBLioGRaPuy 
_ American Lib. Assn. Special indexes in Amer- 
ican libraries; a list of subjects rately cata- 
loged Y arranged so as to readily accessible. 
1917. P. 


*Public Affairs Information Service, c/o H. W. 
Wilson Co. 
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Botany 
Allen, Charles Elmer, and Gilbert, Edward Mar- 
tinius. Textbook of botany. Heath, 1917. 11 Dp. 
bibl. :2°. $1.48 n. 


Breap 

Library of Congress. List of references on war 
bread. ec. 28, 1919. 4 typew. p. 20 c. (Ob 
tained only thru P. A. I. S.) 

Business 

Four hundred financial books. 
Moody Magazine and Book Co. 
1917. 32 p. 

CALIFORNIA—MINES AND MINING 

Eakle, Arthur Starr, and others. Mines and 
mineral resources of Alpine County, Inyo County, 
Mono County. Sacramento: California State Min- 
ing Bureau, 1917. bibls. 8°. 65 c. 

Merrill, Frederick James Hamilton. Mines and 
mineral resources of Los Angeles County, Orange 
County, Riverside County. Cal. State Mining Bur., 
1917. bibls. 8°. so c. 

CEenTRaAL AMERICA 

Munro, Dana G. The five republics of Central 
America; their political and economic development 
and their relations with the United States; ed- 
ited by David Kinley. New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press. 6 p. bibl. O. $3.50 n. (Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, division of eco- 
nomics and history.) 

Library of Congress. List of references on check 
collection system. Oct. 5, 1917. 3 p. 15 c. (Ob- 
tained only thru P. A. I. S.) 

CHEMISTRY 

United States.—Supt. of Doc. Chemistry; in- 
dustrial alcohol, preservatives. Nov., 1917. 8 p. 
(Price list 40. 9. ed.) 

CHILD LABOR 

McCollough, Ruth, Child labor; References sup- 
plementing those in the Bull., Jan., 1917, p. 1 and 
p. 22. ts. L. Bull., Jan., 1918. 14:15. 

CHRISTIANITY 

Walker, Williston. A history of the Christian 
church. Scribner. 13 p. bibl. O. $3 n. 

Dana, John C. Books for the woman voter. 
New_York Evening Post, Nov. 17, Dec. 28, 1917, 
and Jan. 10 and 29, Feb. 4, 8, 1918. 

Coan 

Library of Congnene. List of references on the 
coal situation in foreign countries. Oct. 29, 1917. 
15 p. 75 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 

Coat, 

Herington, C. F. Powdered coal as a fuel. Van 
Nostrand. 12 p. bibl. O. $3 n. 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES—WAR EMERGENCY COURSES 
_ Johnson, M., comp. War emergency courses; 
including summer school courses., Spec. Libs., Jan., 
1918. p. 6-11. 

COLLEGES AND _UNIVERSITIES—WAR SERVICE 

Library of Congress. Brief list of references on 
college men in the war. Nov. 16, 1917. 2p. 10€. 
(Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 


COMMERCIAL COMMODITIES 
Meyer, H. H. B., comp. List of dictionaries of 
commercial commodities and other books descrip- 
tive of the material used in the arts, manufactures, 
and commerce. Spec. Libs., Feb., 1918. p. 46-50. 
Competition, Unrate 
ibrary of Congress. Additional references on 
unfair competition. Nov. 22, 1917. 4 typw. p. 
20 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 


Corx INDUSTRY 
Library of Congress. List of references on the 
cork industry. Sept. 14, 1917. 4p. 20 ¢c. (Ob 
tained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
CRIMINOLOGY 
Parmelee, 
millan. 


New York: 
35 Nassau St., 


Maurice Farr. Criminology. Mac- 
12 p. bibl. O. $2 n. 
Drama—AMERICAN 

Moses, Montrose J., ed. 


Representative plays 
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American dramatists, 1765- with an intro- 
each play. Dutton. p. bibl. $3 2. 
Epucatiow 
Alexander, Thomas. The Prussian elementary 
schools. Macmillan. 9 p. bibl. O. $2.50 a. 
(Textbook series.) 
Epucation 
Robbins, Charles Leonidas. The school as a 
social institution; an introduction to the study of 
social education. Boston: Allyn & 6 p. 
bibl. D. $1.50. 
Epvucation, American—History 


1917. 8 p. bibl, 8. 75 
ELecrric 
information: references to methods of 
ond marking stopping places. Aera, Feb., 
1918. ol. 6, 


Pp. 676-677. 
ENGINEERING 
veying: coasts, —_ engines, tid 

terrestrial rice list <A.) 

» 1917. 27 

Enctanp—History 
W. Lessons in English history. New 


Carter, H. 
York: Oxford Univ., 1917. bible. 8°. $1.40 n. 

Hovel, Mark. The Chartist movement; ed. and 
completed, we a memoir, by T. F. Tout. Long- 
mans. sp & $2.50 n. (Univ. of Man- 
chester pu Historical series 31.) 

Evropean Wan 

Blakeslee, George H., comp. Selected list of 
books on the — war. League of Nations, Oct. 
1917. DP. 43°50. 

European War, 1914-1917. (In U. S. S of 
doc. For the United Zee 


oreign 
(Price list 65. 3. ed.) Sept., tor7. p. 11-17.) 
Tenia. Cc. E. War literature of 1917. Minn. 
Lib. Comm. Notes and News, 
107-109. 
General authorities on oy classified bibli- 
ography on the war. (In Nat. ot. Security League 


America at war. p. 17-70.) 

Some books on the war and the peace. Univ. of 
Va. Alumni Bull., Jan., 1918. p. 63-74. 

The European War; some works recently added 
to the library. Bull. of the N. Y. P. L., Jan., 
1918. p. 71-78. 

The European War; some works recently added 

to the library. Bull. of the N. Y. P. L., Feb. 
Pp. 134-144. 

European W: recently added 
to the library. Bull.’ of th the 
1918. p. 206-212. 

War! what is it all about; most recent and im- 

rtant books on the great war. Municipality, 

1997. P. 241-243. 

Willmore, John Seldon. oe t crime and its 

moral. Doran. 5 p. bibl. 4x 
Evrorean War—Casvatties 

Library of Congress. List of references in 
casualties in the European War and strength of 
the armies in the field. Jan. 5, ror8. 21: mim. p. 

bibliography of why is there 
lassi ibliography of the war; 
war in Europe. fin Secu ty League. Amer- 
ica at war: p. 36-08 
Wan List of ref the 
i of Congress. references on 
ae of the European War. Jan. 17, on 12 
m. p. 
Evrorzan War—Errect ow 

Great Britain—Contents of other bulletins re- 

tating Britain as affected by the 
S. B Lebor Statistic: Bull., no. 237, 


Mar., 


Oct., 1917. p. 299-235. 
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War—Women 


Spec. L Libs, Jan., 1918. 


Exces$ CONDEMNATION 
Excess condemnation. (In R. E. Cushman. Ex- 
cess condemnation. 1917. p. 311-314.) 
Export 
Velli, J., and Hasse, A. R., comps. Bibli 
of export trade publications and business ka. 
(In Pan American Scientific Congress. Proceed- 
ings, 1915, vol. 4. 1917. p. 612-641.) 
ite, G. phy [on market: 
F. (Ta 
American Congress. Proceedings, 191s, 
vol. 3. 1917. DP. 423-425; 449-451.) 
Wallin, John Edward Wallace. Problems of 
subnormality; with an introd. by John W. bee 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 
1917. to p. bibl. D. $3. 
or ‘The 
rai 
the proteins. Longmans. bits O 


on food th 
S. Food tch. Lib. 


1918. p. 16-19. 
Washington State Bibli phy 
economy for the Pullman. 
Wash. te Coll., W. W. Foote, Ibn. so p. 
$6 per 100 to library directors. 
Foop surriy 
Food administration. Food control in Australia; 
index to the serial nos. in the series of paper by 
Cecil H. Smith (list complete to Dec. 5, 1917) 
aA 2 typew. p. ro c. (Obtained only thru 
P. A. S.) 
AND FORESTRY 
United States.—Forest Service. Current litera- 
ture: monthly list for January, 1918. 5 p. 
Frencn vancuace, MepIevat 
Studer, Paul, ed. Le mystére d’Adam; 
Anglo-Norman drama of the twelfth century. team 
mans. 5 p. bibl. D. $1.35 n. (Modern language 
texts, French series medizval section.) 
Fur FARMING 
Library of Congress. references on fur 
farming, “ss 25 ¢. (Obtained 
only thru P. 
on e eni ‘or 
smali library. Wis. Bull, pening 
p. 82-83. 
South Bend, Ind., Public Library. Books on the 
farm and garden. "March, 1918. 4 p. 


Bibliography for the year 1917; being the refer- 
ences to current literature and various publica- 
tions. . . . Nat, Commercial Gas Assn. Mo. Buli., 
Feb., 1918. vol. 9; sup. p. 11-68. 

Gas literature for the busy man. Commercial 
Gas. Assn. Mo. Bull., Jan., 1918. p. 47-54. 

Gas—In WARPARH 

use of gases in warfare. » 1917. x 

rary of Congress. 
ernment regulation and of the Gatural ‘gus 
industry in the United States. an. 8, ror8. 
typew. p. 35 c. Obtained only & 


Emmons, William —<, The principles of 
economic geology. McGraw-Hill. bibls. 8° $4 n. 
MENT PURCHASING 
New York State Libi—Leg. Ref. Section, List 


J 


4 
Holtz, Adrian Augustus A study of the mo 

e and religious elements in American secondary edw 
I 
5a I 
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references on central purchasing for cities, coun- 
te and states; comp. by William Webb. A sup 
Jement to the list published in Mumicipal Ref. 
ib. Notes, v. 1, Nov. 25, 1914, £ 21-24. 1917. 
9p. 45 ¢. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
RAIN 
? Library of Congress. List of references on the 
in growing possibilities of northern Africa, Asia 
inor and Mesopotamia. Nov. 6, 1917. 2 typew. 
p. 10 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 


ISTORY 
’ Curtis, Eugene Newton. The French Assembly 
of 1848 and American constitutional doctrines. 
Longmans. 11 p. bibl. O. $3 special n. (Co 
lumbia Univ. studies in history, economics 
public law, 184.) 
Hovsinc, Inpustriat 
Best things in print. 
ciation. Supplement to A 
wage-earner. Oct., 1917. 7 p-) 
ILLEGITIMACY 
References. (In P. G. Kammerer. Unmarried 
mother. p. 335-337.) 
INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 
Industrial mobilization. (In Nat. 
League. America at war. p. 216-240.) 
ImDUSTRIAL UNREST 
Gray, R. S._ Biblio 
Cal. Commonwealth u 
vol. 12, p. §22-529. 
INFANTILE PARALYSIS . 
Infantile paralysis (poliomyelitis). (In U. S— 
Supt. of Doc. Health. (Price list 51, 9. ed.) Nov., 
1917. p. 12-13.) 
Imsurance, Fire 
Library of Congress. List of references on the 
adjustment of insurance claims. Oct. 22, 1917. 
3p. 15 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
Insurance, Heattu 
Supplemental bibliography on health insurance: 
select, critical, classified; including sickness prob- 
lem, general discussion of health insurance... . 
Amer. Labor Leg. R., Dec., 1917. p. 689-695. 
Insurance, WAR RISK 
Insurance. (In U. 
(Price list 63. 3. ed.) 
INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
on a league of nations. League of Na- 
tions, Oct., 1917. p. 51-53. 
TrriGATION 
Gifford, G. H., comp. List of references to pub 
lications relating to irrigation in the Public Library 
» 1913. 32 Pp. postage ic. in only 
thru P. A. I. S.) 
Jesus Cuerist 
A catalogue of useful and interesting books; in- 
cluding a large section concerning the life of 
Christ upon earth. . . . London: C Higham 
Son, Jan.-Feb., 1918. 44 p. (No. sso. 
JUVENILE courts 
Connecticut State Library. List of references to 
material on juvenile courts, compiled for the use 
of the committee of the Conn. Prison Assn. Feb. 
13 p. 65 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. 


(In American Civic Asso- 
good home for every 


Security 


y on industrial unrest. 
Transac., Dec., 1917. 


S. Supt. of doc. Navy. 
Oct., 1917. p. 7. 


1414 items.) 


_ Library of Congress. Brief list on the mobiliza- 
tion of labor in the United States for the war. 


Nov. 17, 1917. 
thru P. A. 1. S 
Latin AMERICA 
Wilcox, Marrion, and Rines, George E., eds. En- 
cyclopedia of Latin America; dealing with the life, 
achievement, and national development of the coun- 
tries of South and Central America, Mexico and 
Panama, the West Indies, and giving special in- 
formation railways, shipping, transportation, com- 
munications, trade, tariff, customs, and all matters 
of commercial importance. New York: Encyclo- 
pedia Americana Corporation, 27 William Street, 
1917. bibls, 4°. $10. 


; typew. p. 10 c. (Obtained only 
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Health, 


(In U. §S.—Supt. of Doe. 
prosy. n U. S— 
(Price list 51, 9. ed.) Nov., 1917. p. 14.) 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 
Utley, G. B., and others. Relative fields of the 
A. L. A., the A. L. L, and the Bibliographical So- 
ciety of America. (In American Library Institute, 
Proceedings, 1916. p. §1-53.) 
LipraRy ECONOMY 
Plummer, M. W., and others. Best book on li- 
brary economy published in 1915: a discussion. (In 
American Library Institute, Proceedings, 1916. 
P. $1-53-) 
MALARIA 
Malaria. (In U. S.—-Supt. of Doc. 
(Price list 51, 9. ed.) Nov., 1917. p. 
MANUSCRIPTS 
Library of Congress—Manuscript division. Hand- 
k of manuscripts in the Library of Congress. 
Govt. Prtg. Off., 1918. 750 p. 65 c. 
MARKET PRICES 
Market prices appearing currentl 
and trade journals. Carnegie L. of 
Buil., Feb., 1918. p. 63-66. 
Morison, Samuel Eliot. A history of the con- 
stitution of Massachusetts. Boston: Wright & 
Potter Press, 1917. 5 p. bibl. 8° 
Mexico 
Mexican affairs, 1519-1877; Mexican revolution, 
1914-1917. exico (miscellaneous). (In U. §S. 
Supt. of doc. Foreign relations of the United 
States. (Price list 65. 3. ed.) Sept. 1917. p. 
24-30.) 
Mitx—Cost OF PRODUCTION 
Horton, H. E., comp. Working bibliography of 
the cost of producing milk. 1917. 65 ¢. (Obtained 
only thru A. I. 
MINIMUM WAGE 
Library of Congress. List of references on the 
minimum wage question. Sept. 24, 1917. 12 p. 
60 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
Mortcaces 
Library of Congress. List of references on mort- 
gage guaranty companies. Nov. 1, 1917. 2 typew. 
p. toc. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
MovING PICTURES 
Library of Congress. List of recent references 
on the moving picture industry. Nov. 3, wy * 
p. 2@c. (Obtained only thru P. A. 


Health, 
14-16.) 


in technical 
ittsburgh, Mo. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 
cBain, Howard Lee. American city 
and the law. [Lemcke & Buechner.] 10 p. bibl. 
D. $1.so n. (Columbia Univ. lectures.) 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT—COMMISSION MANAGER PLAN 
Library of Congress. List of references on com- 
mission government for cities (supplementary to 
printed list, 1913). Oct. 8, 1917. 8p. 40¢. (Ob 
tained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
MUNICIPAL PUBLICATIONS 
New York City.—Municipal Ref. L. Monographs 
and report# on municipal problems; some recent re- 
ports of exceptional interest. 1917. 8 p. 
Music 
Catalogue of the extensive musical library of the 
late John B. Pearse. . . . comprising musica! hie 
tory, reference books, biography . . « Boston: C. F. 
e & Co. 106 p. (1556 items.) 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 
True preparedness for war. 
League. America at war. p. 
Brawley, Benjamin Griffith. The ne in litera- 
ture and art in the United States. Duffield. 14D. 
bibl. D. $1.35 n. 
OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
St. Paul Public Library. Office work: a selected 
list of books in the St. Paul Public Library; in- 
cludes office and secretarial. work, business corre- 
spondence... . Jan., 1918. 7 p 


(In Nat. Security 
183-268.) 


| 
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Orium 
Opium. (In U. S.—Supt. of Doc. Health, 
(Price list 51. 9. ed.) Nov., 1917. p. 19.) 
Peace 
Oregon State Library. International peace 
league: reading list and suggestions. University of 
Oregon Bull., Nov. 15, 1917. N.S. 14, p. 21-26. 
Questions of peace. (In Nat. Security League. 
America at war. p. 339-387.) 
Pavacocy 
United States—Bureau of Education. Practice 
for in secondary schools. Govt. 
tg. OF. 1917. bibl. 8° (U. S. Bur. of 
Bull., 1917, 29.) 
Pellagra. (In U. S.—Supt. of Doc. Health 
(Price list 51. 9. ed.), Nov., 1917. p. 19-20.) 
Who’s who in philately. Collectors’ Digest, Jan.- 
Feb., 1918. 
PaitateLy—InDEX TO PERIODICAL ARTICLES 
Philatelic index [to literature]. Col- 
lectors’ Digest, Jan.-Feb., 1918. p. 6-12. 
Organized philately [a list of local, state ad _.. 
tional organizations, with secretaries]. Colle 
Digest, Jan.-Feb., 1918. p. 21. 
Philatelic journals published in the U. S. in 1917. 
Collectors’ Bigest, Jan.-Feb., 1918. p. 4-5. 
MARKINGS 
Postal markings. Collectors’ Digest, Jan.-Feb., 
1918. p. 13-15. 
Service 
ey | service. Collectors’ Digest, Jan.-Feb., 1918. 
p. 15-1 
PHILATELY—PRECANCELLED STAMPS 
Precancelled stamps. Collectors’ Digest, Jan.- 
Feb., 1918. p. 1a-13. 
PuiLosorny 
Carr, Herbert Wildon. The philosophy of Bene- 
detto Croce; the problem of art and history. Mac- 
millan, 1917. 3 p. bibl. O. $2.25 n. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
eck, G. B. Selected bibliography on physical 
training ‘and hygiene, May-August, 1917. Amer. 
Phys. Educ. Rev., Dec., 1917. vol. 22, p. 535-550. 
Puysio.ocy 
Poynter, Charles William McCorkle. Arterial 
anomalies pertaining to the aortic arches and the 
branches arising from them. Lincoln: Univ. of 
Nebraska [10916]. 53 p. bibl. O. 75 c. (Univ. 
studies, v. 16.) 
PLacus 
_ Plague. (In U. S.—Supt. of Doc. Health (Price 
list 51. 9. ed.), Nov., 1917. p. 21.) 
Pouttry 
Deveneau, G. A. Poultry husbandry; a selected 
bibliography. St. Lowis P. L. Mo. Bull., Mar., 
1918. p. 102-104. 
Paces 
Library of Congress. Additional references on 
price agreements. OV. 22, 1917. 2 typew. p. roc. 
(Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
PropaTion 
Connecticut State Library. List of references to 
material on probation and parole, compiled for the 
use of the committee of the Conn. Prison Assn. 
9p. 45 c. (Obtained only thru 


Psycno.ocy 
Monroe, Walter Scott, and others. A teacher’s 
handbook on educational measurements, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Emporia, Kansas: State 
Normal School, 1917. bibls. O. gratis. (Bull. 
new series, v. 5.) 
Pusiic HEALTH 
United States.—Supt. of Doc. Health; diseases, 
drugs and sanitation. (Price list 51. 9. ed.) 
Nov., 1917. 37 P. 
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Open Round Table 


THE INSTITUTE AND ITS PROGRAMS 
Editor Library Journal: 

Referring to the letter of Mr. George, in 
which he asks “Just what is the A. L. I.” and 
“Why the Institute.” The A. L. I. is a small 
association specializing on the research as- 
pect of libraries. There are two clean-cut 
library tasks; first, the spreading of knowl- 
edge; second, research or the discovery of 
new truth. The constant task of mankind is 
contribution to knowledge and the turning of 
scientific results into common knowledge. 
Most library associations emphasize the edu- 
cational aspect, the spreading of common 
knowledge. The A. L. I. simply emphasizes 
the study or research side. It is, however, not 
therefore an antiquarian or scholastic body; 
it is an intensely practical organization. It 
aims to encourage actual research of a live 
character, but it is, above all, directed on 
library methods of aiding scientific research. 
The scope of its work is fairly shown by the 
programs of its meetings. These concern re- 
search in the book sciences, and publication 
of results, the higher education of librarians, 
teaching of the book sciences and especially 
practical methods of getting the books for 
research workers and saving the time of such 
workers—such matters as joint lists for the 
locating of copies or for inter-library loans, 
the copying of documents, collecting and care 
of material on the war, the work of public 
records and archives, location of special re- 
search collections, care of coins, engravings, 
posters, etc. 

As for “Why the Institute,” America is 
rich in libraries for education or the spread 
of common knowledge, but it is scandalously 
poor in books for research and in facilities 
for introducing the research worker to what 
we have. The need at the research end is 
enormous and pressing. Nobody seems very 
much alive to it. There is little place for the 
topics in general association meetings. 
Proper attention might save thousands of 
years of highly paid research time. It is the 
most needy end of the American library busi- 
ness. The A. L. I. is simply a modest effort 
to jack up that end—for lack of a better in- 
strument. Its members will welcome any per- 
son or institution who will do it better or do 
more of it, or 40 institutions. The Institute 
is often told that something else can do it 
better, but that something else doesn’t bring 
it off. Meantime it does what it can. Let 
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me therefore, in reply, ask this other question. 
What other association is there among the 
scores of library associations and library 
schools which is definitely trying to promote 
this end of the American library problem? 
Suppose the group is neither wise or mighty 
and what it pulls off is slight: isn’t this better 
than doing nothing? Doesn't a vigorous, use- 
ful purpose justify existence? 

Mr. George farther asks “Does the Insti- 
tute represent the American spirit of democ- 
racy?” To this I say, yes. The essence of 
democracy is that all men are protected in 
their equal rights. The Institute has as good 
a right to existence as any other unobtrusive 
group—or any other library association. It 
is true that membership is limited, but so is 
membership in a baseball team or a family, or 
a workingmen’s union. American democracy 
stands for these. We have had communistic 
experiments in America, but they have never 
succeeded. The A. L. I. is a team which plays 
its game with 100 members or less and pre- 
fers to work shorthanded rather than have 
members inexperienced or uninterested. The 
present president tried to have the number 
enlarged, but was convinced in a discussion 
that a forlorn hope does better with limited 
membership. 

It is farther democratic because it invites, 
and has for several years invited all li- 
brarians to the game, free of expense. It is a 
strictly amateur organization. It does not 
even require membership fees for admission 
to its discussions. In practice any live mem- 
ber of the A. L. A. has also been welcomed 
to the floor and has had no difficulty in get- 
ting the presiding officer’s recognition. If 
this isn’t in the direction of democracy on the 
part of a modest businesslike association, 
what can be? Not even the United States 
Congress admits every citizen who comes 
along to take part in its discussions. 

Mr. George’s objection to the inconspicuous 
advertising of the openness of the meeting is 
not quite fair. The notice was printed on the 
programs and these were on a take-one desk, 
as well as posted at the most central point. 
Moreover, the Institute is in fact modest 
about the matter. It does not urge attend- 
ance but welcomes it and meantime attends 
diligently to the business which it has marked 
out for itself. 

The real point of Mr. George’s complaint is 
the decrease of definitely guided discussion 
in our Library Association meetings. This is 
commonly ascribed to the growth in numbers, 
and it was one reason originally alleged for 
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limiting the A. L. I. to one hundred members. 
The Institute has so far outgrown this belief, 
that it freely invites attendance and has not 
found it necessary so far to limit sharing in 
discussion. It has had some very first rate 
stuff from non-members, even papers. It is 
more bent on having something done and 
getting life and stimulus for itself than on 
any detail. Its discussions do not decrease 
and they are interesting to its members, but 
the throng attending from outside is not so 
great as to justify advertising itself as a 
special attraction in Mr. George’s three-ring 
circus. If by any chance a crowd should 
come, it is the opinion of those who have 
watched the A. L. A. in its beginning that a 
very large meeting can be handled quite well 
in discussion with a little stricter parliamen- 
tary procedure. Growth in numbers does not 
necessarily diminish interesting debate. As a 
general rule the questions which are interest- 
ing to many are best debated to advantage in 
the presence of many; those to few among 
few, and research work is in a vast minority. 

It it always good to hear Mr. George’s 
trenchant criticisms. He is now profession- 
ally absorbed in the spread of knowledge side, 
but he knows something of the research field. 
His criticism is not really aimed at the In- 
stitute but at no-discussion meetings. He 
almost seems to imply that he thinks In- 
stitute discussions worth attending. This 
would be a much appreciated compliment, but, 
compliment or no compliment, the Institute 
hopes to continue its retiring existence, attract 
to itself all the live workers that it can, and 
make some contribution, however tiny, to the 
vast problem of aiding the discovery of new 
truth. 

E. C. RIcHARDsSoN, 
President, American Library Institute. 
Princeton University Library. 


ON LIBRARY PROGRAMS IN GENERAL 

In a personal letter another librarian, who 
has attended the Atlantic City meetings for 
many years, as well as those in other states, 
says in comment on Mr. George’s letter in the 
April “Open Round Table”: 

“The programs of the Atlantic City meet- 
ings are indeed subject to Mr. George's criti- 
cism, but I do not think this criticism applies 
to the programs of any other meetings with 
which I have been familiar. The various state 
associations to which I have belonged usually 
stick pretty closely to the discussion of li- 
brary topics. Personally, I like to have one 
or two good speakers on the program who are 
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not librarians, but who can speak inspiringly 
on either sociological or literary topics. The 
chief value of the library meeting is a vague 
inner inspiration which we gather, and usually 
we library folk need inspiration on other topics 
than filing of pamphlets and the use of the 
photostat. For instance at one of our Penn- 
sylvania: state meetings Professor Spaeth of 
Princeton greatly inspired me in the matter 
of Masefield and Rupert Brooke and I am sure 
that I was able to catalog better or even file 
pamphlets better because of that inspiration.” 


CHANGED TITLES AGAIN 

Mr. Wyer calls attention to the fact that 
“Poetry of heroism” selected and edited by 
John and Jean Long and published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, is the same as “Poetry of 
empire; 19 centuries of British history” pub- 
lished in London by Jack. The publishers’ 
explanation is that “it was thought that the 
title as worded was not likely to attract 
favorable attention on the part of American 
readers. . . . There is no question, of course, 
of deceiving the public or of securing an un- 
warranted business advantage. The purpose 
of such a change is simply to meet, as pub- 
lishers of experience know it is necessary to 
meet, the preferences and the prejudices ot 
the bookbuying public.” 

Another changed title reported by Mr. Wyer 
is 


Our flag in verse and prose. Edited by Robert 
Haven Schauffler. New York. Moffat, Yard & Co. 
1917. 


This is printed from the same plates as 


Flag day. Its history, origin and celebration as re- 
lated in song and story. Edited by Robert Haven 
Schauffler. New York. Moffat, Yard & Co. 1912. 
(Our American holidays.) 

“The two books,” writes Mr. Wyer, “are 
identical in content save that the latter title 
has different prefatory material. Can the pub- 
lishers or any ethically minded person give 
any good reason why even this slight variation 
should have been made in the title of this 
book? Such variation can only create the 
impression that the two books are distinct and 
will serve to persuade libraries and individuals, 
too, to buy a duplicate.” 


ON LETTER HEADS AND DATES 
Editor Library Journal: 

“Confession is good for the soul,” but it 
seems to me Mr. Lamb was rather rash in 
exposing himself to hostile criticism along 
various lines by his letter as given in L. J. 
43 :304. A librarian is supposed to know a lot 
of things offhand. That Darlington letter- 


head, County Borough of Darlington, and the 
cancelled penny stamp and “opened by censor” 
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(no such notice except in England) would to 
my mind at once label it as of English origin. 
What is the use of looking in a gazetteer for 
14 U. S. Darlingtons, when that one feature, a 
penny stamp, means that it is English and 
English alone? It cannot be Australia for it 
would bear an Australian stamp. 

This is only a county law library but we 
have a few useful books outside of law. Step- 
ping over to Clegg, “International directory 
of booksellers and bibliophiles manual, 1914.” 
I had no difficulty in locating on page 412, 
top of page, “Darlington, Edward Pease Pub- 
lic Library, W. J. Arrowsmith, Librarian” 
and eight lines of condensed information. 

I agree with Mr. Lamb about the mixing up 
of dates and if librarians cannot stop to write 
dates correctly they ought to use a dating 
stamp. And they should have their names 
printed on letter sheet. Usually they do, but 
sometimes an assistant uses the letter-head, 
and then in some cases you are lost. Com- 
mercial firms sometimes fail to recognize any 
relation between my signature at bottom of 
page and my printed name at top—Wire be- 
ing such an unusual name. So when in doubt 
as-now I simply put a pen and ink scroll 
around my name as an index to it. 

G. E. 


Lew Library, 
ass. 


Worcester Count 
Worcester, 

It may be easy, as Dr. Wire suggests, to de- 
duce, from the penny stamp and the censor’s 
mark, that Mr. Lamb’s Darlington letter came 
from England—but it should not be necessary. 
We agree with Mr. Lamb that a business letter- 
head should bear so complete an address that 
it will be unnecessary to have recourse to 
books of reference to determine the location 
of the firm or institution. 

H. G. WELLS AND THE LIBRARY 
Editor Library Journal: 

If the Lrprary yournaAL used “The phil- 
osopher’s public library,” by H. G. Wells, in 
his “Social forces in England and America,” 
(Harper, N. Y., 1914), I missed it. .. . It is 
too worth while to be missed, so— 

Purp B. Wricur. 


Kansas City Public Library, 
Kences Cit , Mo. 


Library Calendar 


May 13. Pennsylvania Library Club, Philadel- 
phia. 

May 16-17. Maine Library Association. 
Semi-annual meeting, Waterville. 

July 1-6. American Library Association. 
Annual conference, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Sept. 23-28. New York Library Association. 
Library week, Lake Placid Club. 
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VIEW OF INTERMEDIATE FLOOR IN MAIN STACK ROOM 


ST. PAUL PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The bookstack is 8 tiers high and arranged for future horizontal extension. 
Present capacity, 135,936 volumes, future capacity when complete, 339,840 volumes. 

The gray iron uprights supporting a superimposed load of 8 tiers are made 
open to permit light and circulation of air; they are compact and without hollow 
spaces; the ends of the shelves are only 7/16 inches apart, so that the maximum 
amount of room is available for the books. 

The oversized stationary bottom shelves extend over and protect the ventilating 
deck slits, thus preventing objects dropping through and also providing accommo- 
dation for wide books. 

Snead Open Bar Shelves are used throughout; they are noted for their light- 
ness, strength, perfect adjustability and preservation of the books through moderate 
ventilation. 

The deck floors are of blue-white Vermont marble, which gives durability, 
brightness and provides a good walking surface. 


A Similar Installation of ‘‘Snead’’ Standard Stack Has Recenty Been Installed for the 
AMHERST COLLEGE LIBRARY 


This bookstack is 6 tiers high with a book capacity of 243,768 volumes. The up- 
tights are of “Colonial” design and carry Snead Open Bar Shelves adjustable at 
1-inch intervals. 

Cubicles, or study rooms, are provided along walls in the 34, 4th and sth tiers. 

Our experience is at your service when planning your book storage. 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS 


(FOUNDED 1849) 
92 Pine Street, JERSEY CITY, N. J. TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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London : ESTABLISHED 183¢ 
2 West 45th St. 


a6 % Just west of 6th Ave. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Publishers, Booksellers and Library Agents 


r extensive general retail business enables us to buy both here and abroad, on 


the most favorable terms. 
We are the only American house handling library business that has its own London 
branch store. We make purchases direct, paying commissions to no one. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


H. SOTHERAN & CoO. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, diligence and 
discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. Established 1816. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (“ Sotheran’s Price-Current of Literature’’) ost free. 


140 Strand, W. GC. and 43 Piccadilly, W. London 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICORN and A. B. C. 


THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Allows the magazine to open flat 
Will hold one ick or a number of thin magazines 


Made ia all sizes and styles of binding 
Wo. G. Jonnston & Co., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DEAR SIR:— 

We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 
with the “ Magazine Thief "and the old numbers look as good as ‘the new" 
when taken from the binders. 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in 
better condition and are so reasonable in price that EVERY Association can 
afford them. Yours sincerely, 


General Secretary. 
A Sample for Examination with Catalog Upon Request 


THE ar WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
IMPLEST Originators of the Spring Bick Magazine Binders 


PUBLIC LIBRARY REBINDING 


Ite tremendous cost. a burden to all libraries, reduced toa minimum, by employing our 


reinf 
“CRAFTSTYLE” LIBRARY BINDING 
We proved this to a great many librarians from coast to coast. Why not you? 
OUR VICI IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. 
Mail two books for sample binding, costs you nothing. Do it now. 


RU ZICKA, Library Binder. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md 


Sea 
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Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 
and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


BERNARD QUARITCH, Ltd. 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


fa SRRARD QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but -Iso in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book coliecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who 
desire them. 

BerNarD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 
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CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 


Dealers who issue frequent Catalogs of books noteworthy in point of literary excellence, historic interest 


AMERICANA 


Clark, Arthur H. Co., Cleveland, O. Americana, Civil 
War, Arctic, South and Central America, Travels, 
Geography, Periodical Sets, Newspapers, etc. 


Franklin Bookshop, Fhillgésietio, Penna. Natural 
History, Americana, Old Medical. 


aa S. Fifth St., 


McGirr’s State House Boo 
y legal, etc. Books, 


Philadelphia. Americana, ear 
Prints, Autographs. 


Liebeck, C. F 


857 E. 63rd St., Chicago, 


McClurg, A. G & Co., Booksellers, Publishers & 


Stationers, Retail, 215-221 Wabash Ave.; Whole- 
sale, 330, 352 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 


Matthews, L. S. & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St., 


New York. 


Morris, The, Book Shop, 24 North Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, Ill. 


Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
istory, Science, eology. 


Rosenpach Ca, 1320 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Americana, English Literature Mss., Early Print- 
ing. 


Schulte, Theo. B., 82-8 Fourth Ave, New York. 
Americana, General Literature, Theology. 


McVey, John Joseph, 1 
Americana, General 


Morrison, Noah F., Elizabeth, N. J. 


Powner’s Book Store, 33-37 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. I. 
Putnam’s G 


.. Booksellers and Library 
St., New York City; 24 Bed- 


Agents, 2 ow. 


ford St., Stran 


Scopes, John E., & Co., 53 Maiden Lane, Albany, N. Y. 


Robinson, E. R. 41:0 River St., Troy, New York. 


Newhall, Daniel H., 154 Nassau St., N. Y. Ameri- 
cana. 


ANTIQUE 


Burnham Antique Book Store, Boston, Mass. 


P. Stammer, Bookseller and Bookhunter, Out-of-print 
Books a specialty. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


E. Weyhe, 708 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
Architecture, Fine and Applied Arts, Prints. 


GENERAL AND WHOLESALE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Aldine Book Co., 295 Ninth St., 


Brentano’s, Publishers, 


Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
State House Book Shop, 2a: S. Fifth St., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 


G. E. Stechert & Co., 151 W. asth St., N. Y. Scientific 


books and periodicals—sets and” subscriptions. 


‘Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia ‘and ‘New York. 
New Books, Remainders and Rare Books. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


Booksellers and Importers 
of Foreign Books, Fifth Ave. and a7th St., 


New York. 
Stapers F. C. Co., Inc., 29-35 West gand St., New 
rk. 


West asth St., New 
anguages. 


Stechert, G. E. & Co., 151-15 


York. Books in various 


New York. 


Anderson, John R., 31 W. 1sth St., 
Cadmus Book Shop, 150 W. 34th St., New York City. 
Caspar, C. N., 431 E. Walter St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

New York. 


Clarke, Charles W. Co-, 128 W. ajrd St., 


Conpmuet, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, 
o. 


Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


, Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., 
weygaee, Charles Fred., 36 Lexington Ave., New 
ork. 


Boston, Mass. 


Humphrey, G. P., 6s Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 


LAW BOOKS 


The Harrison Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


MAGAZINE SETS 


Boston Book Co., Boston, Mass. Larger stock of 
magazine sets than al! other dealers combined. 


Wilson, The H. W., Co., New York City. Sets and 
odd numbers bought and sold. 


PUBLISHERS 


i G. P. Sons, Publishers, 2 West 4sth St., 
ork; 24 Bedford St., Strand, London. 


Huntting, The H. R. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St., Portland, Maine. 


Lauriat, Chas. E. Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 


REMAINDERS 


McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., 30 Church St., New York, 
Publishers’ Remainders, Old, New and Rare 
Books, Subscription Sets. 


ry, Stuart & Co. (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St., 
below Market, Philadelphia. 


Lemcke & Buechner, 30 W. 27th St., New York. 


Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 


Union Library Association, 225 Fifth Ave., 
York. American and English Remainders. 


New 


and value to Libraries. 
Domestic 
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ENGLISH 


Baker’s Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St., Bir- 
mingham, England. 


s, J. & E., Ltd., 350 Oxford St., London, Eng- 
land. Scarce, Fine and General. 


Dulau & Co., Ltd., 37 Soho Square, London, W. 
Natural History and Scientific. 


Edwards, Francis, 83a High St., Marylebone, Lon- 
don, W., England. 


Ellis, Messrs, 29 New Bond St., London, Eng. 


Foyle, W. & G., 121 Charing Cross Rd., London. 
Second-hand and New, Every Subject. 22 Dif- 
ferent Catalogues Mailed Free. 


Gray, Henry, Genealogical Record Office & Book 

Store, 1 Churchfield Road East, Acton, London, 
W., England. Family Histories, Pedigrees, 
Americana, Researches made. 


Heffer (W.) & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, England. 
Fine Standard Books, Remainders, 


Higham, Charles, & Son, 27a Farringdon St., Lon- 
y= E. C. Theology, second-hand and remain- 
ers. 


Maggs Bros., 1o9 Strand, London, Eng. Specialists 
in Rare Books, Library Editions, Prints 
Autographs. 


Neville & George, 5 The Arcade, South Kensington. 
London. Second-hand and Rare Books. All 
Branches, Catalogs mailed regularly. State re- 
quirements. 


Quaritch, Bernard, 1: Grafton St., New Bond St., 
London, Eng. 


Salby, George, 65 Great Russell St., London, W. Cl. 
Oriental Literature, Anthropology, Archaeology, 
and Travel. 


W. H. Smith & Sons Bookstall Circula 
pe aaa and Second-hand Books, 1 
_ondon. 


Sotheran, Henry & Co., 140 Strand, London, W. C. 
England Agents for American Institutions. 


Library, 
Strand, 


FRENCH 
Ferdinando, Paul, 1:1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, 
France. 
Librairie Armand Colin, 103, Bd. St., Michel, Paris, 
France. 


MOLLAND 


Brill, E. J., Oriental Printer & Publisher, Leiden, 
Holland. 


Nijhoff, Martinus, Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, 
Holland. 


MEXICAN 


Blake, W. W., Mexico City, Mexico, All books 
printed in Mexico or about Mexico. 


SCOTCH 
Brown, Wm., 5 Castle St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 


| 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1914, 
Of the Lisrary jJournat, published monthly at 
New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1918. 

State or New York, / 

County or New York, 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 

and County aforesaid, personally appeared J. A. 

Holden, who, having been duly sworn according to 

law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager 

of the Lisrary Journat and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
atoreseid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 


ss 


Publisher . , . &R, R. Bowxer Co. 
241 West 37th St., New York. 
Editor R. R. Bowxenr. 


241 West 37th St., New York. 

. Frorence A, Hux rey, 
241 West s7th St., New York. 
. A. Horpen. 
241 West 37th St., New York. 

a. That the owners are: 

R. R. Bowker Co., 241 West 37th St., New York. 
R. R. Bowker, 241 West 37th St., New York. 
A. H. Leypoupt, 241 West 37th St., New York. 
J. A. Howpven, 241 West 37th St., New York. 
S. B. Lynp, 241 West 37th St., New York. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: Nowe. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpo- 
ration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upop 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

R. R. Bowxer Co. 
J. A. Hoven, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 19th day of March, 1918. 

Detta M. Granam, 

Notary Public, Kings Co., N. Y., No. 206. 
[Seal.] 

(My commission expires Mar. 30, 1919.) 

Certificate filed in New York Co. No. 263. 

New York Register No. 9229. 


Managing Editor . 


Business Manager 


OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us. 

We can get you any book ever published. 

Please state wants. When in England call 

and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


SCHULTE’S K STORE 


BOOK STORE 


maintains a thoroughly equipped Library 
De tment. Write wale special Bargain 
Lists and send us your “Book Wants We 
carry the largest stock in New York of Second 
Hand Books and Publisher's Remainders. 
New Catalogues just issued. 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
82-84 Fourth Ave., F- New York, N.Y. 
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RIVERSIDE 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
1918 


ELEMENTARY COURSE 
and 
ADVANCED COURSE 


TEACHERS FROM 
EAST AND WEST 


Riverside Library Service School 
RIVERSIDE-CALIFORNIA 


Your Readers of YIDDISH 
and RUSSIAN books can be 
told that the library has books 
for them, through our 


RUSSIAN 


and 


YIDDISH 
Library Signs 


Price 10 cents each 


Simple rules on care of 
books, time kept, etc., in 
these languages 

75 cents per hundred 


Democrat Printing Company 


Madison, Wisconsin 


Immense stocks 
and location in the pub- 
lishing center of the 
country enable us to fill 


promptly large or small 
orders for books of all 
kinds, including latest 
fiction and war books. 


Catalogues on request 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale dealers in the books of al) publishers 
354 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK At 26th Street 


WE make Library Bookbinding a 
Specialty and supervise all our 
w 
Our thirty years experience in all 
branches has taught us what Binding is 
most suitable for Libraries and Schools. 
Send us 2 vols. |2mos. which we 
will bind free of charge so you may see 
a sample of our work. Ask for price list. 
Pay us a visit. 


William H. Rademaekers 
& Son 


LIBRARY BINDERS 
Binders for the Newark Free Public Library 


Cor. of Chester Ave. and Oraton St. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Index to Advertisers 


PAGE 
Binders and Binderies: 
Chivers Book Binding Co. ............ 
Johnston (Wm. G.) & Co. ............ 
National Library Bindery Co. 
Rademaekers (W. H.) & Son .. 
Ruzicka 


Book Cloth and Finish: 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Co. 
Holliston Mills 


Booksellers: 
Baker & Taylor Co. 
Baker’s Great Bookshop 
Bonnier (Albert) Publishing House .. 
Maisel, Max 
Malkan, Henry 
McClurg (A. C.) & Co. ...... 
Putnam’s (G. P.) Sons 
Quaritch, Bernard 
Schulte’s Book Store .... 
Scribner’s (Chas.) Sons 
Sotheran (H.) & Co. 
Stevens (B. F.) & Brown 

Book Stacks and Library Equipment: 
Art Metal Construction Co. ...... 
Library Bureau 
Snead & Co. 

Books Offered: 


Peabody Library 


Brokers (Custom House): 
Tice & Lynch 
Dealers Who Issue Catalogs: 


Inks: 


Higgins (Chas. M.) & Co. 


Librarians’ Agency: 
American Librarians’ Agency 
3rd Cover Page 
Library Supplies: 
Classified Directory of... 
Democrat Printing Co. 
Publishers: 
Encyclopedia Press 
Société d’Exportation des 
Frangaises 


.4th Cover Page 


Editions 


Schools: 
American Librarians’ Assn.2nd Cover Page 
New York School of Filing 
Riverside Library Service School 

Scrap Books: 


Gaylord Bros. 


Typewriters: 


ifammond Typewriter Co 


FINE INKS and ADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 


Drawing Inks 

Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Meunter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 

Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Ete. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 
rosive and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the HIGGINS INKS and 
ADHESIVES They will be a revelation 
ta you, toy are so sweet, clean, well put 
up, and withal so efficient. 


At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS &CO. Mfrs. 


Branches: Chicago, London 


Russian and Yiddish 


Books supplied by us to most of 
the Public Libraries in the United 
States for more than twenty years. 
Largest importers of Russian and 
Yiddish books in America. 


Catalogues and all information 


gladly furnished 
MAX N. MAISEL :: Bookseller 


Publisher and Importer 424 Grand St., New York 


ICE& LYNCH, INC., Cus- 

tom House Brokers, 16 Beaver 
St., New York. Shipments of 
Books, Works of Art, and general 
merchandise, both import and 
export, given careful attention. 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
561 Third Avenue 
NEW YCRK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 
LISTS FREE 


Classified 
14 
; 
13 
age 
II 
10 
13 
10 
16 
4 
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THE WAR 


N view of the present situation we venture to assure our American cor- 

‘respondents and friends that our business is being maintained as usual, 
and that shipments both by mail and freight are being forwarded regularly. 
We, therefore, trust our correspondents will not hesitate to forward their 
orders as usual and even, if possible, increase them, as the maintenance of 
business relations will be of great assistance to all classes, and we invite your 
cordial co-operation in keeping our commercial relations intact. All orders 


for books—new, old or rare—Autographs, Engravings, Periodicals, etc., will 


receive our usual prompt attention. 


Messrs. B. F. STEVENS & BROWN 


4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross 


London, W. C. 


New York Agency 
46 Beaver Street 


FILING 


AS AN ASSET TO 
LIBRARIANS 


BOUT 12% of our students 

are librarians or women with 
library training. 

We have some interesting re- 
cords of what has been accomplish- 
ed for students of this variety. 

Instruction in day and evening 
classes and by correspondence. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FILING 
Singer Building :: New York 
OR 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 

3: «3: OF FILING :: 

910 Chestnut Philadelphia, Pa. 
o 

BOSTON SCHOOL OF FILING 

Little Building Boston, Mass. 


HOLLISTON 
Library Buckram 


ear 


Books bound in HOLLISTON are ‘‘hound to 
qwear’’ and ‘‘hound to be used.”* 


LIBRARY BUCKRAM is the standard book- 
binding cloth for libraries. It successfully 
resists attacks of insects, will not mold, 
retains its original color, will outwear any 
other known bookbinding fabric, and has 
no objectionable odor. 


Sample books or working samples will be 
furnished free of charge on request. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS 
Makers of Fine Book Cloths 
Norwood, Massachusetts 
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A Classified Directory of Library Supplies 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, 


CROSS INDEXING SIGNALS AND GUIDE TABS 


Charles C. Smith, Exeter, Nebr. 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 


BINDING of “Y. & E.” 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. Makers 


Brabant & Valters Book Binding Co., 3837 East 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. a INDEX CARDS. 


Bindery, 1909-10 W. North Ave., Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ehicago, Til. Send for particulars. 


Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


Northwestern Bindery, Evanston, Ill. 


George H. Sand, Cincinnati, Ohio. INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 


P 
Henry N. Yerger, 19 No. 13th Street, Phila., Pa. Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. DUPLICATORS. 


LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 


Manufacturers of The Keystone Binder, for News- 
papers and Weeklies. lf-piercing; patented. 


The Gem Binder Co., 6; West Broadway, N. Y. 
The Schapirograph Co., 228 West Broadway, N. Y. 


GUMMED PAPER. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. LETTERS AND FIGURES CUT OUT OF 


H. R, Huntting Ca, Springfield, Mass. 


W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Francisco. 


The Tablet and Ticket Co., New York, Chicago, San 


Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


MAGAZINES, BACK NUMBERS. 


BOOKSELLERS 
WITH SPECIAL LIBRARY Boston Book Co., 8 Francis St., Boston, Mass 


umes and back numbers. 


Hantting (H. R.) Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Walter S. Houghton, West Lynn, Mass. Sets, vol- 


Leary, 
bel 


Stuart & Co. (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St., 
ow Market, Philadelphia. STEREOPTICONS, MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES, LANTERN SLIDES, ETC. 


H. W. Wilson Ca, New York City. 


in lantern slides and lanterns. 


Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pa. The best 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 


Victor Animatograph Co., Davenport, Iowa. 


Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


CARD AND PILING CABINETS, ETC. MATERIAL 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS AND PICTURE 


Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
—_ Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pa. Striking 


stereoscopic pictures for libraries. 


of room, wishes to donate to any Libra 


six thousand volumes. Address John Parker, 
Librarian. A. H. Campbell. 


Librarians! Are you looking for new positions? 
BOOKS OFFERED Then write to us. Do you need assistants for 
either temporary or permanent positions? If so, 
let us aid you. This service free. 


The Peabody Library of Baltimore, owing to lack 
hy. = AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
ing em, its collections o nglish an Windsor Heights, Windsor, Conn. 


A. C. Hubbard. 


.. 
BOOK COVERS AND MAGAZINE BINDERS {a eee 
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PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 


CELLINI, SOV EEESS. The Life of. A New Version by Robert H. Hobart 
Cust. Illustrated. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth. $3.75 


FAIRHOLT, F. W. The Dramatic Works of John Lilly. With Notes and some 
Account of his Life and Writings. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth. London,, 1892....... $1.75 


| ELIOT, GEORGE. Romola. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Dr. Guido 
Biagi. Many illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth. London, 1907. ............. $1.75 


DE FORNARO, CARLO. Carranza and Mexico. tamo, cloth. N. Y., 1915.....80.75 
FREEMAN, A. M. Thomas Love Peacock. Portrait. 8vo, cloth. N. Y., 1911...81.a5 


PERCY. The Life of Lawrence Sterne. 1i2mo, cloth. London, 


| JOHNSTON, SIR HARRY H. The Negro in the New World. Many illustrations. 

HUGHES, T. FP. A Dictionary of Islam. Numerous illustrations. Thick 8vo, 


CUTTS, E. L. Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth. 
London, 1886. 


—— A. R. The Road Map of the Stars. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth. Londen and 


Bes W.V. The Life of Admiral Lord Anson, the Father of the British Navy, 
1697- -1762. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth. London, 1912. 61.10 


| QUEEN VICTORIA, The Letters of. A Selection from = Majesty's Correspon- 
dence between years 1837-1861. Edited by A. C. Benson, and Viscount 
Esher. Portrait. 3 vols., tamo, cloth, London, 1008. ..............0-eeeeeeees $1.00 


BUTTERMAN, ADELINE M. William Blake, Mystic. A Study, with 
Young’s Night Tho 5A ae I and II, with illustrations by William Blake. 
Sm. 4to boards, cl genes 91.65 

ZOLA’S FAMOUS aimiinens The Fat and the Thin; The Joy of Life; 
- ouret’s Transgression; His Masterpiece; The Dramshop. 5 vols., cloth. 


WE PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES 
QUOTATIONS FURNISHED ON NEW AND OLD BOOKS 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


HENRY MALKAN 


New York’s Largest 42 Broadway and 55 New Street 
New York City 


; 
| 
BICKLEY, FRANCIS. The Life of Matthew Prior. Portrait. 8vo, cloth. London, Coe Cae 
SAMPLE VOLUMES WILLINGLY SUBMITTED 
| | 
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